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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notice.—Syivanus URBAN requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month, 





A SUGGESTION. 


Mr. Ursan,—Considering the spread 
of what is called “archwology” in this 
country, it is difficult to understand how 
such a work as Mr. Thorpe’s can remain 
so long unpublished. I should have 
thought the Society of Antiquaries 
would have been glad to subscribe for 
a few hundred copies, even if the cost 
involved the suspension of the Archa- 
ologia fora year. Those members who 
have really a love for the national his- 
torical literature and antiquities, would, 
I am sure, gain by the exchange. The 
money could also be the better afforded, 
as the Society has contrived to relieve 
itself of the expense and honour of 
continuing the Vetusta Monumenta. 
Through your pages I beg leave to sub- 
mit this suggestion to the consideration 
of the Council, and to subscribe myself, 

Yours, &c., F.S.A. 

London, Mar. 21, 1863. 


BUILDINGS OF STONE OR 
WOOD? 


Mr. UrBAN,—I send you an extract 
which may prove acceptable in the con- 
troversy now carrying on in your pages ; 
I offer no opinion, thinking, as others 
do, that the subject admits of still 
further inquiry, and is in able hands. 


“Sous l’épiscopat de 8S. Boniface et de 
ses premiers successeurs la Cathédrale de 
Mayence, comme beaucoup d’éditices re- 
ligieux des Gaules, était batie probable- 
ment en bois, puisque la chronique nous 
fait remarquer, avec une certaine em- 
phase, qu’en 978 l’archevéque Willigis 
entreprit de la rebdtir entier’ment en 
pi-rres. Les historiens des Gaules et de 
la Germanie mentionnent en effet quan- 
tité d’églises et de monastéres en bois: 
ce genre de construction n’excluait pas 
toute magnificence, comme on peut en- 
core s’en convaincre, au moins par ana- 
logie, a l’aspect des charmantes églises 
d’ Angleterre bities au moyen Age, la 
plupart voitées en bois, et des vielles 
maisons sculptées également en bois, 
nulle part plus curieuses que dans cer- 


taines rues de Mayence.” — Bourassé, 
Les plus belles LEglises du Monde, 
pp. 390, 391.—I am, &c. 

Macxkenzig E. C. Watoort. 


LEADEN CYLINDERS. 

Mr. Ursan,—In a notice of the dis- 
covery of a leaden cylinder filled with 
human and other bones, at Chester, in 
your last Number, p. 338, it is remarked 
that no similar discovery had been made 
in England. There are two such cylin- 
ders in the York Museum, as the follow- 
ing extract from the Catalogue will shew, 
(Case 8, No. 54):—‘ A leaden cinerary 
urn, or ossuarium, of cylindrical form, 
found with a skeleton in a stone coffin. 
Near it is the portion of a similar 
urn,” I am, &e. 

THE CURATOR OF ANTIQUITIES 
or THE Y. P.S. 


FLINT ARROW-HEADS. 

Mr. Urnsay,—In your March Num- 
ber is a letter from Mr. Hogg, of Norton, 
in which he gives an account and a draw- 
ing of a flint arrow-head found at East 
Bolton, near Alnwick. He mentions 
also that he has been informed that it is 
the first time such an arrow-head has 
been found in Northumberland. In this 
he has been misinformed; many such 
have occurred from time to time. I have 
in my own possession three, similarly 
shaped, found at Hauxley, and one found 
near Kyloe. In Raine’s “North Dur- 
ham,” p. 218, one is figured, found on 
Ancroft Moor; and 1 know of two found 
near Copeland Castle, another near Nor- 
ham, and I have seen others found in 
Northumberland, but my memory does 
not serve me to name the localities. 

Iam, &. W. GREENWELL. 
Durham, March 7, 1863. 
ERRATA. 

In p. 817, lines 6, 17, 20, for “ Du- 
chair” read “ Duclair.” 

Page 393. We are informed that Sir 
St. Vincent Cotton never was of the 
University of Cambridge; he was edu- 
cated at Oxford. 





We are obliged to defer several Re- 
ports, Letters, Reviews, Obituaries, §c., 
which are in type. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





ANTIQUE JEWELLERY AND ITS REVIVAL. 
By W. Burgers, Ese. 


TueRz is an old proverb which says that “ when things are at 
their worst they then begin to mend;” and certainly nothing 
could be worse than the design of our jewellery some six years 
ago, for it is only since our workmen have taken to imitating 
the beautiful articles found in the tombs of Etruria and Magna 
Grecia that an artist can pass a jeweller’s shop without shutting 
his eyes. A great deal of the bad state into which things had 
fallen must be referred to the altered position of the jeweller 
himself. At present the trade (it used to be an art) is divided 
into three distinct branches: first, there is the man who de- 
signs the work, and who has very little art education and less 
archeological knowledge (it is needless to say he knows 
nothing whatever about drawing the figure, the basis of all 
art); he takes a number of stock designs, often in very ques- 
tionable taste, to the working jeweller, who occupies the next 
place; the latter manufactures a quantity after the pattern so 
bought, and distributes them to No. 3, who is a mere trades- 
man, and who puts them into his window and sells them. Some- 
times, however, No. 3 buys or even orders a pattern from 
No. 1, and gets No. 2 to make it. 

Of course nobody for one moment can blame any one of these 
three for working in this manner, for they do but follow the 
great system of our age, viz. the division of labour; but this 
way of going on does explain how it is that our jewellery has 
been so defective in taste, and why artists and architects do 
not come out of goldsmiths’ shops, as somehow or other, they 
used to do in the Middle Ages. However, the revival of Etrus- 
can art, as applied to the precious metals, is a step in the right 
direction ; and even should the fashion go out, as all fashions 
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do, still it will have introduced more delicacy into the manipu- 
lation, and the succeeding style will hardly be so bad as the 
one of which we have just got rid. The honour of this revival 
belongs to the Castellani family, who have followed the profes- 
sion of goldsmiths at Rome since the commencement of the 
present century. 

The present Signor Castellani in July 1861 read a paper on 
the subject before the Archeological Institute; and it is from 
this, as well as from a pamphlet printed for private circulation 
in August 1862, that we obtain a clear account of the origin 
of the movement. 

Of the two documents the paper read to the Institute is by 
far the most valuable, the pamphlet partaking rather too much 
of the character of an advertisement. Each, however, supplies 
the deficiencies of the other, and in the following account use is 
made indifferently of each. 

When we consider the universal practice among the older 
inhabitants of Italy of burying precious objects with their de- 
ceased relatives, it is easy to understand that in almost every 
century some discoveries of these jewels must have taken place ; 
but not suiting the taste of the time, they were for the most 
part consigned to the melting-pot. Signor Castellani tells us 
that the first artist who began to copy them was the jeweller 
Sarno of Naples; but the fashion had a very short run, and the 
workmen who had been trained in his school had to take to 
restoring the ornaments found at Pompeii, and even went so far 
as to forge others like them. They appear to have had great 
success in the latter branch of trade—so much so, indeed, that 
Naples became quite famous for such falsifications. 

The next step was taken by the elder Castellani, who began 
business in Rome in 1814, by copying the ordinary French and 
English jewellery. From 1823 to 1827 he turned to science 
for means of improving his work, and, according to his son, he 
appears to have discovered, among other things, the part played 
by electricity in gilding and colouring gold. About the same 
time occurred several discoveries of Etruscan sepulchres con- 
taining rich ornaments, and Signor Castellani forthwith set 
about imitating them. In doing this he had the good fortune 
to receive assistance from two sources: one was the Duke 
Michael Angelo Caetani, who brought his good taste and exten- 
sive archeological knowledge to bear upon the subject ; and the 
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other was the opportunity afforded him and his son by the Papal 
Government of thoroughly examining the beautiful jewellery 
discovered in the Regulini Galassi tomb, which they were com- 
missioned to report upon. But upon trying to put their de- 
sign of imitating the old work into execution, the father and 
son found they had undertaken a work for which the modern 
processes were totally inefficient ; the fact being that the old work 
was composed of numerous very minute and delicate portions 
soldered together with an almost invisible solder. Here was 
a difficulty on the very threshold of the project, and until that 
was resolved it was evident that very little progress could pos- 
sibly be made. At the same time, it is only fair to say that the 
Castellani set about their task with great energy, neglecting no 
means of improvement. They consulted Pliny, Theophilus, and 
Cellini; they studied the filigree-work of India, of Malta, and 
of Genoa, but in vain. At last they luckily found out that 
in a remote corner of the Marches, at St. Angelo in Vado, in 
the recesses of the Apennines, there existed a school of tradi- 
tional jewellery that had probably been continued from the 
times of the Etruscans themselves. In fact, in most parts of 
Italy special peculiarities will be found in the jewellery worn by 
the better class of peasants, and in many instances, as at Ver- 
celli, the work is very nearly as light and as delicate as the 
antique. 

Taking the hint, the Castellani procured workmen from 
St. Angelo in Vado, and taught them the patterns they wished 
to have copied. The arseniates were substituted for borax as 
solvents, and the solder was reduced to an impalpable file-dust. 
Considering that certain of the old works must have been 
executed by women, women were forthwith set to work; and 
by all these means a very satisfactory result was obtained. 
Still there remained certain things which the Etruscans did 
and which the moderns could not do, e.g. the soldering on the 
almost impalpable dust which gives a frosted appearance to so 
many of the antique jewels. When at Rome some ten years 
ago, Signor Castellani shewed the writer of this notice an at- 
tempt which he had made to execute this sort of work, and it 
certainly was not a success. In his paper in the “ Archeological 
Journal” in 1861 he still confesses his inability to overcome 
the difficulty, and begs any assistance or hints on the point 
that any of the members of the Institute may be able to render 
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him. However, in the pamphlet of 1862 we find the following 
passage :— 

“It is not long since, while inspecting some ancient Etruscan ornaments 
in our own collection through a magnifying glass, we were led to make the 
following important observation, viz. that the places from which the graniculated 
work had been broken off presented the same appearance as those gold sur- 
faces from which the enamel which once covered them has been torn away. 
This discovery induced us to try a new process for the production of that 
graniculated work which modern goldsmiths had agreed to consider inimit- 
able. On making the attempt the results were so far successful as to enable 
us to say that a problem that for twenty years had engaged our attention is 
in a great degree solved.” 


The process in question is not indicated, and we are there- 
fore left in the dark. Could it be that the ground is first of all 
roughened, then the solder applied in a thin coat like enamel, 
with a layer of small gold-dust placed on the top of it, and 
lastly the whole put into a furnace for a short time, and removed 
immediately the solder has had time to get liquid ? 

The events of 1848 stopped for a time the researches of the 
firm, but at the same time they caused their models to be more 
widely spread over Italy and other countries ; but it was not until 
1858 that they were enabled “to resume with a greater zeal and 
affection than before their researches into those ancient forms.” 
It is well known how attractive a feature in the Italian court 
of the Great International Exhibition of 1862 was the portion 
occupied by the productions of Signor Castellani; and although 
to the antiquary fresh from the inspection of the originals in 
the neighbouring Loan Museum they appeared unnecessarily 
heavy and strong, yet everybody must thank the Roman gold- 
smith for at last giving the nineteenth century some jewellery 
that nobody need be ashamed to wear. At the present time 
every goldsmith’s shop in London displays “Etruscan jewellery,” 
the ornaments of which are usually done very neatly and well, 
but unfortunately the forms are clumsy and heavy when com- 
pared with old work; and when the reason for this is asked, 
the enquirer is told that people like to have a certain quantity 
of gold for their money. The real reason, however, is far more 
likely to be the want of good examples to copy and good artists 
to design. Unfortunately, the said examples are scattered among 
a number of private individuals, and it is very rare that oppor- 
tunities occur of seeing any number of specimens collected 
together, as was the case in the Loan Museum. It is very true 
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that the British Museum possesses a considerable quantity of 
antique jewellery, but for some inexplicable reason it is not 
considered expedient to exhibit them to the public. There was 
a considerable quantity in the Campana collection, but it was 
rather coarse of its kind, and as, according to the last accounts, 
the said collection is to be distributed among the various pro- 
vincial museums of France, it will hardly be of much use to the 
student. The drawings which accompany this paper were made 
in 1853, in the Museo Bourbonico at Naples, and although 
doubtless a better selection might be made among private col- 
lections in England alone, still it gives a very fair idea of the 
general character and of the various processes employed in 
the manufacture. 

Signor Castellani divides the ancient work into three varie- 
ties: 1. that made by the ancient inhabitants of Italy, such 
as the Etruscans; 2. that due to the Greek colonists of southern 
Italy, to which division most probably the specimens in the 
Museo Bourbonico belong; and 3. that made in the Roman 
period, of which the articles found in Pompeii are examples. 
Of course, this latter variety is comparatively easy to distin- 
guish, as the work is ruder and the processes more clumsy 
than in the other two, but how to distinguish between these 
latter Signor Castellani certainiy does not tell us, and we shall 
probably be left in the dark until some persevering antiquary 
will give us the fruits of his researches. There is probably no 
one phase of art which deserves more attentive study than that 
of the ancient inhabitants of Italy; at present we only know 
them from their vases, but their statuary in bronze and terra- 
cotta is equally marvellous. Nothing, for instance, can be 
finer than a bronze statue of an armed warrior in the Museo 
Etrusco at Rome; and the Capitoline wolf, the identical one it 
is supposed mentioned by Cicero, looks more like a very fine 
work of the thirteenth century than what we commonly under- 
stand by an antique. 

Again, according to Signor Castellani, the ancient jewellery 
is divided into two distinct varieties—one for wear, and one 
for funeral decoration; the latter being very much more light 
and fragile than the former. It may perhaps be a question 
whether such a distinction will hold good in every case, or 
indeed generally, for it is almost inconceivable to us living 
in London, where, as has been before observed, people want 
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a certain amount of gold for their money, how very slight 
jewellery intended for actual wear is made in some countries. 
Not to speak of the delicate filigree so universally spread in 
all uncivilized (modern) countries, it may be sufficient to cite 
the present fashion at Vercelli: there the goldsmiths are con- 
tinually making gold beads for the well-to-do peasants of the 
vicinity. These beads are sometimes round, but more fre- 
quently of an oval shape with a projecting tube at either 
end; they are manufactured of gold as thin as a sheet of 
paper, and upon their surface are soldered most delicate little 
rings of gold as ornaments. They are worn in rows round 
the neck, and a peasant may frequently be seen on festive 
days with three or four rows of them. They are quite as light 
as any Etruscan funeral ornaments, being easily put out of 
shape by the pressure of the finger and thumb, but yet, as we 
have seen, are in actual use as personal ornaments. It will 
therefore not do to draw too strict a distinction between funeral 
jewellery and that destined for actual wear. 

The following are a few of the processes to be observed in 
antique jewellery :— 

1. Repoussé-work, either done by the hand or by a die, as 
in the masks in the beautiful necklace, No. 1; and the beads, 
No. 2. 

2. Pierced-work, as in the earring, No. 3. 

8. A large wire was filed or cast into an ornamental pattern, 
as in the earring from the Museum at Parma, No. 4. 

4. Two small wires twisted into a cable. This is a very fre- 
quent ornament, and is used in various ways. 

5. A thin sheet of gold is cut into little ribands. It is 
applied variously: sometimes it is made into patterns, and ap- 
plied on a plane surface, as in the bead, No. 5; sometimes the 
whole article is entirely made of such pieces, like our modern 
filigree. See earring, No. 6. 

6. Sometimes a very thin wire is twisted round in coils and 
soldered on to a plain surface: the effect is in this case ex- 
ceedingly good. Examples of this were to be seen in the Loan 
Museum; there are none in the sketches from the Museo 
Borbonico. 

7. Sometimes these wires were placed in juxtaposition on a 
chalk or earthen core, and then soldered together, the core 
being afterwards removed. This must have been a most deli- 
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cate operation, and scarcely less difficult than the graniculation. 
Signor Castellani, in 1853, shewed me a trumpet-shaped ear- 
ring done in this manner; the lion’s head which finished the 
composition was beaten out. 

8. Small flat chains are soldered together at their edges, as 
in the necklace, No. 7. 

9. The most difficult operation was doubtless to fix those 
minute globules of gold on another surface, so as to give it the 
idea of what we at the present day call frosting. This latter process 
is effected by the punch and acid, and very soon gets tarnished, 
especially in silver, while the antique frosting done by small 
grains of gold almost as fine as dust still remains unimpaired. 
It was used in all sorts of situations, but more especially to 
represent hair, whether of animals, as some lions’ heads in 
the Loan collection, or of masks, as in the necklace, No. 1. 
Sometimes it is used in conjunction with No. 5, as in the 
bead, No. 8. 

10. Occasionally the graniculation is much larger, and the 
little globules are separated from each other, as in the bead, 
No. 9; or else, used in conjunction with No. 5, they make 
flowers, &.—see No. 10; or they are soldered together in 
a row, so as to make a sort of pearled border. 

Another mode of ornament was the insertion of precious 
stones in setting, as in the earring, No. 11, or stringing them 
on wire, as in the necklace, No. 12. 

In the Museo Borbonico are two or three Roman jewels 
which are invested with great interest, as having been found on 
the skeleton of the lady discovered in the vault of Diomed’s 
villa at Pompeii. In company with a number of others she had 
evidently taken refuge there, thinking to find safety from the 
awful catastrophe. The mephitic vapour, however, and the hot 
ashes penetrated through the chinks of the doors, and all per- 
ished. When discovered it was found that.the fine moist 
ashes had taken the impression of the bodies; and the visitor 
is now shewn in the Museo Borbonico the impression of the 
bosom of Julia, the daughter of the rich Diomed: for Julia, 
Glaucus, Sallust, and Arbaces are household words in Naples; 
and everybody has read the marvellous “ Last Days of Pompeii.” 
Along with the impression of the bosom is exhibited the arm- 
bone of Julia, with a ring of the most vivid green colour around 
it, shewing the exact position of the bracelet: the latter I 
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omitted to draw, but it was almost exactly like No. 13. No. 14 
is one of her earrings. Here the effect of the coarser sort of 
graniculation was got by punching, the art probably having by 
that time been lost. No. 15 is part of the chain which went 
round her neck. The ornaments round the circular pendant 
have been chased, and not applied as they would have been 
some centuries earlier. 

It has long been a question whether the Egyptians, Etrus- 
cans, and Greeks were acquainted with the art of enamelling. 
Signor Castellani denies the claims of the first-mentioned peo- 
ple, but brings forward a number of instances to prove that 
the two latter did apply it, but very sparingly. This is indeed 
as it ought to be done in ornaments which are purely gold; for 
jewellery may be divided into three great divisions :— 

1. Where gold is the principal material, as in the “ jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold” of the Etruscans, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans; enamels and precious stones being applied very rarely 
and sparingly. 

2. Where the ornaments are almost entirely made of precious 
stones, only so much gold being used as will hold them together. 
This was the medieval jewel par ewcellence. Its fragility was 
fatal to its preservation, and we only now see representations of 
it in pictures and MSS. 

3. The Renaissance jewellery : composed principally of enamels 
and precious stones, the gold only appearing at intervals. There 
were a great number of examples of this sort of work in the 
Loan Museum. The mounting of Mr. Hope’s beautiful agate 
vase was probably the most beautiful of them all. 

Now, our modern jewellers have all these three great styles 
to choose from. The first and second are certainly within their 
reach, for Signor Castellani has shewn them how to master the 
former, while the only difficulty about the latter is the want of 
examples. As to the third variety, it requires an artist to 
design it and an artist to execute it. And until the modern 
tradesman is content to transform himself or his apprentices into 
artists, by giving them the same sort of education that Cellini 
had, it is in vain to hope for anything much better than we 
now see every day in the shops. 


Since writing the above I have seen the collection of an- 
tique jewellery in the British Museum. It is very nearly as 
I 
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fine and as extensive as that in the Museo Borbonico. It is not 
accessible to the public generally, but any one wishing really 
to make use of it (say a jeweller or an artist) would find no 
obstacle whatever to his so doing. The fine graniculated work 
in some of the examples is disposed in patterns, as in No. 16. 
I have also added a few sketches of jewellery. taken from me- 
dizeval manuscripts. The leaves of the heart’s-ease are coloured 
in the original, and were doubtless intended to be enamelled. 





Restoration oF Sr. Cantce’s CaTHEDRAL, KiLKENNY.—We are glad to 
learn that the restoration of this venerable but hitherto neglected edifice is 
likely soon to be undertaken. The following is the substance of the account 
given by the “ Kilkenny Moderator” of a recent date :— 


“In the course of the recent examination of the portions of our cathedral 
which had undergone alterations within the last couple of centuries, with the 
view of ascertaining its ancient features and original design, the vaulted roof 
of the south chapel has been proved—as conjectured in the ‘History of the 
Cathedral of St. Canice’-—to be of more modern construction than the chapel 
itself, as it covers a portion of the mouldings of the arch, recently discovered, 
which formerly connected the chapel with the choir. It was, however, de- 
signed to suit the arch, but has no bonding with the side walls, whilst the 
mouldings of the east window-arch appear to have been removed in order to 
form a bonding between the vaulting and the east wall. The vaulting may 
have been put in at the period of the erecting of the Lady-chapel (now the 
chapter-room and consistorial court), which was the latest building added to 
the original design of the church ; or perhaps it is only coeval with the present 
door between the south chapel and the Lady-chapel, which is in late Perpen- 
dicular style, and the most modern piece of architecture in the whole struc- 
ture, previous to the Reformation. In the parish church it has been ascertained 
that the large round-headed niche in the south wall, above the aumbry, was an 
arch, opening through into the north chapel, but closed at the bottom for six 
or seven feet by the wall in which the aumbry is. An investigation of the 
timber-work between the present ceiling of the choir and the slates, shews that 
the original carved wood-work of the ancient roof does not exist, the beams 
supporting the roof being quite plain, and apparently of the same date as the 
wood-work of the present roof of the nave. The Dean of Ossory intends to 
continue his researches, with the view of throwing light on the original plan 
of the church. 

‘We doubt not that the Chapter will find the public willing to aid them in 
such a good work as the restoration of our fine old cathedral. The Marchioness 
of Ormonde has offered, conditionally, to contribute a handsome sum towards 
the architect’s remuneration, but the honour of being the first to volunteer 
a donation towards the expenditure on the actual work of restoration lies with 
Lord James Butler, who has intimated to the Dean his willingness to contri- 
bute £10, and to use his influence to procure additional subscriptions for this 
purpose, in case that such restoration is to be carried out in good taste and in 
strict accordance with the original design of the structure. Lord Mountgarrett 
has since offered a contribution of £30 for the same object. This is truly 
a good beginning, which we expect to see well followed up, not only in the 
diocese of Ossory, and among those who have been in any way connected with 
it, but also by strangers who have visited the cathedral and admired its beauty. 


Gent. Mase, Vot, CCXIV. z¢* 





THE ABBEY CHURCHES AT CAEN. 
(Concluded from p. 301.) 


Tue third period in the architectural history of St. Stephen’s 
at Caen comprises probably the reigns of Stephen and Henry II.: 
that of Henry I. would belong rather to the second period; but 
there seems to have been little done at that time, probably from 
want of funds. During the third period, or about the middle 
of the twelfth century, the vault was introduced over the nave. 
On a little examination, it is evidently an insertion within the 
old walls, but involving an entire change of the decoration of the 
interior of the clear-story. The 
jambs of the windows, with the 
embattled fret ornament round 
the edge, are insertions, and 
have replaced plain early jambs, 19. Embattled Fret Ornament. 
without ornament; the masonry is not bonded in with the old 
work. It is an ornament which never occurs in early work, and 
is not found in any of the churches mentioned as corresponding 
with St. Stephen’s in its original state. The capitals of the side- 
shafts are of the twelfth century, of the same age as the vault ; 
the central ones are the old capitals of the eleventh century either 
used again, as was often done, or they may be in situ and have 
belonged to the transverse arches. The ribs of the vaulting are 
clumsily joined to the capitals, and do not seem to fit or belong 
to them, as is often the case in vaulting of the twelfth century, 
shewing that the workmen had not yet become accustomed to 
the mode of working ribs. This is often supposed to be a proof 
that the ribs are not of the same age as the shell of the 
vault, but it is really only a proof of clumsy construction, 
and nothing more. The diagonal ribs of the vault are carried 
on vaulting-shafts, which do not descend to the ground, but 
spring from corbels inserted in the walls by the side of the 
original shafts, at about six feet above the floor of the triforium. 
The section of these shafts is quite different above that point 
from what it is below, the side shafts being round above and 
square below (see 20, 21). The inner wall of the clear-story 
gallery has been partially rebuilt with fine-jointed masonry, for 
the purpose of carrying the vault more securely, while the old 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE ABBEY OF ST. STEPHEN (Abbaio aux Hommes), AT CAEN, AS IT APPEARED IN 1684. (From the“ Monasticon @allicanum.”) 
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21. Part of the Clear-story of the Transept, shewing the changes made by the introduction 
of the Vault. (The dotted lines shew the old arrangement according to M. Bouet.) 








Gent. Mac. Vou, CCXIV. 3D 
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external wall of the first period remains both above and be- 
low the vault. It is evident that the builder of this vault has 
been much constrained in his plan from some cause, and this 
cause seems to have been the previous arrangements for carry- 
ing the roof. The present vault is sex-partite, each bay of the 
vaulting comprising two bays of the building, the alternate 
piers being more massive, as if on purpose to carry a vault of 
this description; and from this it has been plausibly argued 
that such a vault must have formed part of the original design, 
although it was not carried out until long afterwards. But in 
that case why are the clear-story windows all lob-sided (see 20) ? 
not fitting at all with the present arrangement of the vaults, 
and having a sub-arch on one side only of each window, instead 
of on both sides, as usual and natural. M. Bouet, of Caen, 
appears to have been the first person to have fully explained 
this anomaly. After for a long time maintaining the former 
theory in spite of strong evidence against it, and after repeat- 
edly examining the construction, he discovered the key to the 
mystery in the church of the Abbey of Cérisy, near Bayeux (22), 
founded by the father of the Conqueror, and building at the 
same time as the earlier parts of St. Stephen’s at Caen*. The 
original plan and arrangement of this church were precisely 
the same as at St. Stephen’s, Caen, in its original state. Both 
have been altered, but not at the same time, and some features 
which are lost in one are preserved in the other. 

The abbey church of Bernay, which is also of the eleventh 
century, has preserved the same arrangement unaltered in the 
transepts, and is still covered with the wooden roof only. 

At Cérisy it is evident, by the toothing-stones which remain 
in the walls, that the roof has been carried upon transverse 
stone arches across the nave at each alternate pier, which is 
built more massive in order to carry it. The same arrangement 
frequently occurs in England at a later time, as at Mayfield, and 
in the hall and chapel of Conway Castle, the hall of the Mote, 
Ightham, Kent, and other examples. This key once obtained, 





* “Primum igitur ponam ipsum Ducem Willelmum patrem patria, qui Monas- 
terium sancti Vigoris Ceracii a Duce Roberto patre suo, antequam Hierusalem per- 
geret, inceeptum, ceepit et propagavit ; usquequo ipse Monasterium sancti Stephani, 
et uxor ejus Mathildis Monasterium sanctw Trinitatis, edificaverunt Cadomi.”— 
Willelmi Gemmeticensis Monasterii Historia Normannorum, lib. vii.. ap. Du 
Chesne, Scriptores Normanni, p. 278. - 
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22. Bird's-eye View of the Nave of the Abbey Church of Cerisy (according to M. Bouet). 


(Shewing the transverse arches to carry the roof; these arches are destroyed, but the toothing- 
stones in the walls are distinctly visible in the present state of the church.) 
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explains all the details in St. Stephen’s which had been so puz- 
zling before; the remains of the old clear-story windows all 
come in their natural places; and the singular plan of the vault 
is at once explained by necessity, being caused by the previous 
arrangements. There can be no doubt that on these transverse 
arches a flat boarded ceiling was placed, as in the transepts of 
Peterborough; and there is reason to believe that this was 
a common plan in the Norman style before the builders ven- 
tured upon carrying a vault over so wide a space. 

The difference between the size of the alternate piers, already 
noticed as giving probability to the opinion of M. Bouet, that 
there were originally transverse arches of stone to carry the 
timber roof, as at Cérisy, is however, if taken by itself, no posi- 
tive proof of this: the same arrangement occurs at Winchester 
“and at Waltham, which were not vaulted, and had no transverse 
arches, so that they must have been used for carrying the prin- 
cipal timbers only. 

The half-barrel vaults under the roof of the aisles are probably 
additions belonging to the central vault, they would have been 
of no use before the vault was built, and may have been erected 
to receive the thrust of it (see 15). The arch buttresses may be 
original, and required to resist the thrust of the transverse 
arches. The exterior wall of the clear-story has a continuous 
arcade of shallow panelling, without any breaks for buttresses : 
this is another evidence that no vault was originally intended. 
The exterior of the walls of the aisles and triforium has been 
entirely altered in appearance in the fourteenth century, be- 
sides many modern barbarisms. 

The various changes made in the structure in consequence of 
the introduction of the vault are well shewn in the elevations 
and sections of M. Ruprich-Robert, which we are enabled to 
lay before our readers by the kindness of M. Hippeau (see 23, 
24, 25, 26). 

There is no direct historical evidence of the period at which 
this central vault was constructed, but large benefactions to the 
abbey are recorded in the time of Henry II., about 1160—1165, 
and the architectural character of the details of the vault agrees 
perfectly with other buildings of that period. Large donations 
to an abbey at any particular time are almost always a sign that 
some great building operations were going on, or had just been 
completed, and the monks were in distress, having exhausted all 
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their funds in building, the usual mode of spending money in 
that age. There are no donations to this abbey of any im- 
portance recorded in the first half of the twelfth century, and 
the history of that time is one of continual wars and troubles, 
very unfavourable for building, whereas in the time of Henry II., 
under Abbot William II., we have a peaceful and flourishing 
period. 

Another period of considerable donations to the abbey is 
about 1230, under Abbot Eudes II., and again about 1250, 
under Alain II." These dates agree perfectly with the archi- 
tectural character of the spires and the choir. 

There can be little doubt that the Choir belongs to the thir- 
teenth century, notwithstanding the tradition which attributes it 
to Abbot Simon, 1314—1344. Some tracery has been inserted 
in the windows of the aisles and galleries of the nave, and other 
alterations made at that time. The work may possibly have 
been left unfinished for want of funds, as we find it stated that 
at the time of the Visitation of Archbishop Rigaud in 1250, the 
abbey was in debt to the extent of a fourth part of its revenue, 
although that was already large. The church has suffered much 
from violence at different times, allowance must be made for 
the necessary repairs. 


The abbey attained to great importance and wealth; a large 
part of the town of Caen belonged to it, besides numerous 
other possessions. The buildings were constructed on a scale 
of magnificence commensurate with this rank, and at the time 
they were in perfection, in the fourteenth century, it must 
have been one of the finest abbeys in Europe. 

Unfortunately, like so many others of the French abbeys 
which retained their wealth until the great Revolution, nearly 
all the most important buildings, including the cloister, were 
rebuilt in the eighteenth century in the vile barrack style 
which prevailed at that period, and have consequently lost all 
interest, These barracks have now been converted into a col- 
lege, or, what we should call in England, a public school, and 
are well adapted for that purpose. There are, however, con- 
siderable remains of the domestic buildings which surrounded 
the court-yard, and their remarkable beauty attests what the 
whole must have been. 





> See Hippeau, Histoire de l Abbaye de S. Etienne, pp. 48, 65, 70. 
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25. Section of Nave, Present arrangement. 
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26. Section of Nave, Original arrangement (according to M. Ruprich-Robert), 


a. Original wall. 
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The abbey was fortified and surrounded by a great wall 
five feet thick and of proportionate height, constructed in the 
fourteenth century, of which a portion still exists ; the towers and 
the ditches have almost disappeared, but two of the towers still 
remain on the side next the meadow. Within the walls of the 
abbey there was also a palace for the Dukes of Normandy, 
called the Palace of William the Conqueror; although it is 
probable that whatever palace he built there was of wood only : 
there was a Norman keep in the Castle, and it is far more pro- 
bable that William’s residence 
was there than in the abbey. 
The existing remains of the 
abbey buildings are of the 
thirteenth and fourteenthcen- 
turies, extremely interesting 
and valuable as examples of 
the Domestic architecture of 
that period, surmounted by 
a fine bold cornice or corbel- 
table, with stair-turrets, ter- 
minated by small spires of 
stone, the surface of which 
is cut in imitation of wooden 
shingles (27), shewing that 
the usual custom of that age 
was still to build of wood. 

The most important of the 
abbey or palace buildings is 
Cue the great hall, called the Salle 
WY Jen \=- des Gardes, to which so much 

i, N\ ¥ attention was called by Du- 
} carel in the last century. In 





a 


ie its present state it is a mere 


the building called the Tribunal. 
cence; but enough remains 


to enable M. Bouet to make a faithful restoration of it on paper, 
of which a lithograph has been published in the work of M. 
Hippeau, and of which we here present our readers a reduction 
by photography and electrotype by the process of Mr. Pretsch, 
which however, unfortunately, does not do justice to the beau- 
tiful drawing of M. Bouet, and it has been reversed by the 
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process (28). Still it gives a fair idea of what this fine hall 
must have been; its dimensions are 104 feet long by 30 wide. 
This hall was paved with a fine set of heraldic tiles, which were 
published by Ducarel, and gave rise to much discussion, being 
foolishly attributed in an ignorant age to the time of William 
the Conqueror instead of the fourteenth century. A series of 
letters on the subject of these tiles, and the families whose 
arms are represented upon them, was addressed by Mr. Hen- 
niker to Lord Leicester, and printed in London in 1794. 

The interior is almost destroyed, but there are remains of the 
painted decoration of the fourteenth century, especially in the 
tie-beams of the roof, of which the patterns can be deciphered. 
These are very interesting, being a sort of diaper pattern with 
across fleuré introduced. The capital of one of the king-posts 
also has the old colouring, yellow leaves on a red ground, the 
octagonal shaft coloured red and green, and the hollow of the 
mouldings green. 

In the same building was another room, 24 ft. by 27, called 
the Chamber of the Barons, which was also paved with tiles; 
but instead of shields of arms these represented a stag hunt. 
The walls and cornice were also painted with shields of arms, 
of which there are some remains, and some foliated panels 
of elegant forms. 

Another part of the domestic buildings is called the Tribunal °, 
and is said to have been the court of justice of the abbot, who 
exercised considerable powers of jurisdiction. The mould- 
ings and details of these beautiful buildings leave no doubt of 
their age and style. Unfortunately they have long been neg- 
lected and mutilated, and what now remains of them has been 
preserved entirely by accident, and their preservation is more 
owing to the poverty caused by the Revolution than to any zeal 
or intelligence on the part of the authorities. 

Of the other domestic buildings of the abbey historical re- 
cords have been preserved, but as they have been destroyed 
these present little to interest English readers. 

The church of St. Nicolas is commonly cited as a dated ex- 
ample, built in 1083; but this date, like many others, must be 
received with caution, and requires explanation. The only his- 
torical evidence for this date is that of a charter in which Duke 





* This is also called La Juridiction, or L’ Officialité. 
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William grants to the abbey of St. Stephen a certain piece of 
waste land outside the walls of Caen, and near to that abbey. 
This district was then formed into a parish, and the church 
built by the monks of St. Stephen’s upon it. All that the his- 
torical evidence proves, therefore, is, that no part of the church 
can be earlier than that date; but how long it was building, or 
when it was consecrated, we have no evidence. The district so 
granted was extensive, and within it were already two small 
parishes with churches, which had peviously been given to the 
abbey of Holy Trinity. This led to a lawsuit, in which it was 
ultimately decided that the parishes belonging to the nuns were 
confined to the houses built previous to the date of the grant, 
but all the rest belonged to the monks. In after times this led 
to much confusion, when the houses were rebuilt and new ones 
erected, but it proves that there was no parish of St. Nicolas 
before that time or the boundaries of it would have been 
known. The early capitals in the church of St. Nicolas are of 
the same character as those in St. Stephen’s of the second pe- 
riod, as in the western towers, the resemblance is so close that 
they may reasonably be supposed to be the work of the same 
hands, and they are excellent examples of that rude Ionic 
before mentioned as one of the characteristic features of the 
last quarter of the eleventh century. 


The Gothic portions of St. Stephen’s Church are very fine, 
and require as much investigation to ascertain their real his- 
tory as we have given to the portions in the Norman style, 
but such investigations would be quite unintelligible without 
a number of drawings or engravings. It will afford an excellent 
subject for some intelligent architect to work out, and as the 
early Gothic of Normandy is more like English than French, 
such a paper will be the more valuable to Englishmen. 


P.S. It has been pointed out to us that the woodcuts 6, 7, 8, 
in our last Number, are not clearly explained as being taken 
from the chambers in the western towers, marking distinctly 
the junction of the first and second periods. No.9 shews the 
openings to those chambers in their original state; the upper 
arch has been entirely altered at the time of the insertion of 
the vault. No. 17 shews the plan of the chamber from which 
7 and 8 are taken. No. 13 is called by mistake the clear-story 
of the nave ; it is that of the transept, according to M. Bouet’s 
restoration, while No. 12 shews the same according to M. 
Robert. M. Bouet does not consider that there is any long 
interval between the first and second periods. 
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FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT®*. 


THERE are few readers of Mr. Grote’s “ History of Greece” who 
have not regretted the somewhat arbitrary line by which he marks the 
close of distinctively Hellenic history. By denying the existence of 
any “‘ self-acting Hellas” after the establishment of Macedonian supre- 
macy and the death of Agathocles in Sicily, he has foregone the oppor- 
tunity of examining a political constitution which ought to have been 
of especial interest to the historian of Athenian freedom. By speaking 
of Agathocles as deserving the name of a Greek, he almost implies 
that Hellenism might be consistent with the absolute rule of a single 
lawless will, and insinuates the non-Hellenic character of men like 
Markos of Keryneia, Lydiadas of Megalopolis, and Cleomenes of Sparta. 
But Mr. Grote is so completely the historian of Athens, and of the 
political principles which are identified with the Athenian constitution, 
as to be almost disqualified from examining a phase of Greek life which 
renders a comparison with the working of the same principle in other 
times and countries indispensable. Mr. Freeman has doubtless poli- 
tical convictions, which are neither weak nor ill-defined; but by choos- 
ing to become the historian of a form of government rather than of 
a particular state and people, he has laid himself under obligation to 
adopt a wider view, and to exercise a stricter impartiality ; and he has 
actually attained both. It may almost be said that our popular ideas 
of history and government are a mere twisted coil of fallacies and mis- 
conceptions; and probably there are few books which more thoroughly 
remove a whole army of such misconceptions than this first volume of 
Mr. Freeman’s “ History of Federal Government.” This task of ex- 
posing popular mistakes and the popular ignorance of the general con- 
ditions of Greek society has been thoroughly accomplished by Mr. 
Grote. Mr. Freeman has undertaken the same task on a necessarily 
wider field ; and, as we believe, he has fully succeeded. He has treated 
the subject of Federal Government in general with thorough impar- 
tiality, at a time when Englishmen most need, but are perhaps least 
able, to examine it dispassionately. There is a common notion that 
Federal Government is on its trial, and a growing suspicion that the 
system is worthless, if not essentially hurtful. It need not surprise us, 
therefore, if some should think that the historian of Federal Govern- 





* “History of Federal Government, from the Foundation of the Achaian League 
to the Disruption of the United States. By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., late 
Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Oxford. Vol. I. General Introduction—History of the 
Greek Federations.” (London and Cambridge: Macwillan and Co.) 
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ment must be a partisan, and his work a piece of special pleading on 
behalf of a political machinery which is hopelessly clogged and. tho- 
roughly worn out. 

It is the barest justice to say that any one who takes up the 
present volume with such an idea will be thoroughly mistaken. The 
reader of Mr. Grote’s History may have, possibly, some grounds for 
thinking that he has been looking at a picture somewhat too highly 
finished and a little overcoloured, that he has seen too much of the 
bright and too little of the dark side in the character of the Athenian 
Demos. No such impression can be rightfully left on the mind of any 
one who reads attentively Mr. Freeman's Introduction to the “ History 
of Federal Government.” The most loyal monarchist and the staunchest 
Conservative need fear no shock to his political belief, or dread the 
propagation of any revolutionary doctrines. As it is not impossible 
that some vague suspicions of this kind may bias many who would 
otherwise derive not profit merely but delight from a careful examina- 
tion of this admirable volume, we will, as far as our limits will suffer 
us, let Mr. Freeman speak for himself. The most vehement opponents 
of Federalism in any shape must yet admit that Federalism has had 
a history of which we do not yet see the final issue. They cannot deny 
the fact that it has at different times or in different states assumed very 
different forms, or resist the inference that these several developments 
involve a problem of no slight interest. But they cannot so easily rid 
themselves of the notion that the man who undertakes to write its his- 
tory must have some abstract liking for the principle, and that if he 
had not, the title-page would be made to trumpet his conviction of 
its worthlessness or absurdity. Mr. Freeman has clearly no such ab- 
stract love of Federalism, but he has the keenest and the deepest pos- 
sible love of freedom, and where the history suggests or enforces 
a parallel, he does not hesitate to draw it. Surely they who may most 
differ from him in the estimate of personal character, must honour him 
for the plainness with which he criticises the acts of Aratos or Count 
Cavour, of Lydiadas or Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. If the facts are 
rightly given, at the utmost it can but be said that the expression of 
our convictions is not always prudent. Yet the belief may at least be 
pardoned that this doctrine has been paraded of late with fully more 
prominence than it deserves. 

It is, of course, wholly useless to enter on the discussion, if we con- 
fine our view to the political condition of Great Britain. The last echoes 
of the cry for Repeal have died away. The several parts of the empire 
make up emphatically a single nation, with a consolidated government, 
for which the very idea of Federalism becomes nothing less than an 
absurdity. ‘The idea is inapplicable in all cases where there is not 
a certain amount of antagonism with a certain amount of agreement. 
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If the former element unduly predominates, all union becomes im- 
practicable; if the latter runs into identity of interest, it is better to 
cast aside a machinery which must then be simply cumbersome. But 
there have been, and there are, cases in which a number of states have 
an invincible repugnance to coalesce under a single government, but 
where the presence of dangerous neighbours or the dictates of mutual 
interest make some kind of union indispensable. Regarded in this 
light, the system of Federalism becomes a system of strength, not of 
weakness. As such it presented itself to a Greek of the third cen- 
tury B.c., and to an American in 1787. For these,— 

“The alternative was not closer union, but wider separation. A kingdom of 
Peloponnesos or of America was an absurdity too great to be thought of. A 
single Consolidated Republic was almost equally out of the question. The real 
question was, Shall these cities, these states, remain utterly isolated, perhaps 
hostile to one another, at most united by an inefficient and precarious alliance ? or 
shall they, while retaining full internal independence, be fused into one nation as 
regards all dealings with other powers ?””—(p. 109.) 


The mere statement of the difficulty helps us at once to a definition 
of Federalism which will suffice for all practical purposes. A real 
Federation is the union of several states, in which each member has more 
than merely municipal freedom, but less than the freedom of an inde- 
pendent government. Over its own internal affairs each has full con- 
trol; but in the intercourse of the Confederacy with foreign powers the 
parts have no political existence whatever. Each state still legislates 
for itself in all matters which concern itself only, but it resigns its 
sovereignty in those which directly affect the whole Federation :— 

“The making of peace and war, the sending and receiving of ambassadors, 
generally all that comes within the department of International Law will be re- 
served wholly to the central power.”—(p. 4.) 

“ Hence we may recognise as a true and perfect Federal Commonwealth any col- 
lection of States in which it is equally unlawful for the Central Power to interfere 
with the purely internal legislation of the several members, and for the several 
members to enter into any diplomatic relations with foreign powers,”—(p. 10.) 

How little the complete carrying out of such an idea was congenial 
to the Greek mind in general, is abundantly shewn by the fact that the 
Greek federations come into importance only when Hellenic independ- 
ence in any shape was fast coming to an end. As compared with the 
barbaric world without, Greek nationality was a thing most easily de- 
fined; when viewed with reference to their internal relations, it almost 
vanishes away. Greek civilization seemed to be inherently bound up 
with the life of cities, and the citizens of each independent city-com- 
munity had to reap the good and the evil of this irrepressible centri- 
fugal tendency. The states, which utterly repudiated any closer poli- 
tical union, or rather for whom any such union was simply impossible, 
could yet meet in religious union, and send their representatives to 
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regularly recurring religious councils. Yet these councils, which 
seemed continually to suggest a Federal union, never produced or 
shewed any tendency to produce it. This negative value of the exist- 
ence of these leagues, of which the one known as the Amphictyonic was 
among the most important, is forcibly brought out by Mr. Freeman :— 
“Nothing proves so completely how dear to the Greek mind was the system of 
distinct and independent cities; nothing shews more clearly how little the minds 
of early Greek statesmen turned towards a Federal union of the whole or of any 


large portion of Greece ; nothing therefore shews more clearly how great was the 
work which was accomplished by the Greek statesmen of a later age.”—(p. 131.) 


In truth, the mere fact that in the Amphictyonic council the votes 
were given by tribes and not by cities, carries back the formation of the 
league to a time long before the idea of any political federation was 
entertained, probably, in any part of Greece. Such an idea is com- 
paratively modern, and can only be brought to perfection with the 
modern society of large states. As long as citizenship depended on 
blood, there was the strongest possible temptation to govern by means 
of primary assemblies only; and as long as states were confined within 
the limits beyond which such assemblies become impracticable, so long 
the disinclination to enter into closer union with other autonomous city- 
communities could not be shaken off. Each Athenian citizen held it to 
be his inalienable right that he should give his own personal vote on all 
questions of peace and war, and on every subject which concerned the 
interests of his city. It is true that in one respect Attica resembled 
our modern consolidated governments more than any other Greek state. 
Her Démi had once been independent communities, but their fusion 
into a single state still entailed no need of resorting to representative 
instead of primary assemblies. The repugnance to the former system 
was not confined to Greece; the adoption of it in Rome would have 
changed the history of the world. Rome amassed and retained her 
imperial power chiefly from the readiness with which she granted the 
rights of citizenship to conquered states; but, as she never hit on the 
idea of government by representation, the Roman assembly “became at 
last a frantic and ungovernable mob, utterly incapable of peaceful de- 
liberation,”’ (p. 30); and the despotism of the Caesars was the result, 
But imperial Athens was even less generous or less politic, and conse- 
quently the period of her greatness and glory, if more brilliant, was 
also much shorter. She might take other states or cities into alliance ; 
but although the latter might in almost every respect be the gainers, 
there was one in which they must inevitably be losers :— 

“The most favoured ally of Athens, Chios for instance or Mitylene, quite as 
independent internally as an American State, had absolutely no voice, in any 
shape, in the general concerns of the confederacy. So far were Chios and Mity- 
lene from themselves declaring war and peace that they had no sort of control over 
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those who did declare war and peace. Their fleets and armies were at the absolute 
bidding, not of a President in whose election their citizens had a voice, not of 
a King governed by Ministers whom their citizens indirectly chose, but at the 
bidding of the assembly of the city of Athens, an assembly in which no Chian or 
Mitylenwan had a seat.”—(p. 25.) 

In this respect, the British colonist has an immeasurable advantage 
over the Athenian ally :— 

“The disqualifications of the colonist ate purely local; he is a British subject 
equally with the inhabitants of Britain; he can come and live in England, and 
may become, no less than the native Englishman, elector, representative, or even 
Minister. The disqualifications of the Athenian ally were personal: the Chian or 
Mitylenzan was not an Athenian, but a foreigner: if he transferred his residence 
to Athens, he lost his influence in his own city, while he acquired none in the city 
in which he dwelt.” 


The barriers so drawn seem to our modern views incomprehensibly 
unjust; but the civilization of these autonomous cities involved evils 
greater still. When from the walls of his own town the citizen could 
look perhaps on a dozen other cities each equally independent and each 
with interests more or less antagonistic to his own, the national rivalry, 
of which the members of large states are not individually conscious, pro- 
duced intensified feuds and inveterate animosities, which could issue out 
only in a series of wars, as cruel &8 they were frequent. So viewed, 
their internal relations were scarcely less inviting. When each citizen 
was personally responsible for his a¢ts in the national assembly, when 
everything was done directly and not through the intervention of ap- 
pointed Ministers, an impulse was given to the spirit of faction and 
intolerant persecution of which our English political life retains little 
trace or none. At Athens the triumph of one faction involved neces- 
sarily the expulsion of the leaders of the opposing side. It is unwise 
to make light of the evils inherent in such societies; it is unjust to 
blind ourselves to their merits. We can only refer our readers to Mr. 
Freeman’s pages for a more detailed examination of their defects, while 
we content ourselves with quoting his summary of their advantages :— 

“A small republic developes all the faculties of individual citizens to the highest 
pitch. The average citizen of such a state is a superior being to the average sub- 
ject of a large kingdom ; he ranks, not with its average subjects, but at the very 
least with its average legislators. It kindles the highest and most ennobling 
feelings of patriotism; it calls forth every power and every emotion of man’s 


nature; it gives the fullest scope to human genius of every kind; it produces an 
Zschylus or Demosthenes, a Dante and a Machiavelli.” 


It is but a necessary consequence that the glory of such a state, how- 
ever splendid, should not be lasting. When it is added that the modern 
society of large states has all the advantages which were lacking to the 
city-communities of the Hellenic world, there is the less reason to 
regret that the system of representative assemblies should preclude for 
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the mass of men that marvellous political education which was common 
to all Athenian citizens. 

Midway between this system of the old world and the modern con- 
solidated kingdoms stands the system of Federal government,—a com- 
promise essentially, yet a compromise which is sometimes absolutely 
necessary, and which again has certain advantages of its own :— 

“A Federal Government does not secure peace and equal rights to its whole 
territory so perfectly as a modern constitutional kingdom. It does not develope 
the political life of every single citizen so perfectly as an ancient city-common- 
wealth. But it secures a far higher amount of general peace than the system of 
independent cities; it gives its average citizens a higher political education than is 
within the reach of the average subjects of extensive monarchies: .... it is, even 
more than other forms of government, essentially the creation of circumstances, 
and it will even less than other forms bear thoughtlessly transplanting to soils 
where circumstances have not prepared the ground for it. For all these reasons 
there is no political system which affords a more curious political study at any 
time. And at this present moment, the strength and the weakness which it is 
displaying before our eyes makes its origin and its probable destiny the most 
interesting of all political problems.”—(p. 90.) 


It would be well if existing Federations were likely to profit by the 
political experience of their own or of past ages to a greater degree than 
at present we are warranted in hoping. Every form of Federal govern- 
ment which has hitherto existed has had some prominent defect, if not 
some fatal flaw. The Achaian league split on the rock, when it insisted 
that the President should also be the military leader of the common- 
wealth; and the man who might have permanently established its 
power, lived to be something very like its betrayer and destroyer. 
A Federal union must be founded on a certain community of interests ; 
the history of the American union does not tend to shew that the most 
complete antagonism will be regarded as a reason for reforming the 
confederacy. A Federal union is a compromise; and it is not easy to 
see why, being such, it “cannot, any more than any other constitution, 
contain provisions for its own dissolution.” It would at least shew that 
men grow wiser as the world grows older, if henceforth they were to do 
so. There is no need to blame those who drew up the American con- 
stitution, for they had no reason to anticipate that conflict of interests 
which has split up the most magnificent confederacy that the world 
had as yet seen. But Washington would probably have felt that the 
time for reconstruction had arrived, when the Northern States found 
it to their advantage to sell their slaves to Southern planters. And 
finally, it would be more honest and more manly if the conditions of 
a Federal union were not used as a convenient machinery for evading 
the responsibilities from which other states cannot free themselves. 
The members of the American Union have found it very convenient to 
remain “ diplomatically unknown to foreign nations,’ which can “ never 
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be called upon to deal with any power except the Central Government.” 
The Central Government has in its turn found it most convenient to 
plead its inability to interfere with the internal management of indi- 
vidual states; and Englishmen have therefore borne at the hands of 
American citizens treatment which they would never have tolerated else- 
where. No government has any right to claim indulgence for a weak- 
ness of its own choosing; and no government has more sedulously 
paraded its weakness than that of the American Union. Mr. Freeman 
is right in saying that the Federal system “supplies the means of 
a peaceable divorce ;” but confederacies hitherto have shewn a singular 
reluctance to avail themselves of it. The world in general will reap no 
slight benefit when Federal governments have been taught, in Mr. 
Freeman’s words, that “the revolted state, as a foreign power, may 
become a friendly neighbour: as an unwilling confederate, it will 
simply be a source of internal dissension and confusion.” 





Orenine or a TumuLus 1x Burray, Orxney.—The “Orkney Herald” 
relates a recent discovery which in some points is of extreme interest, if the 
facts are correctly stated. We reprint it, with the view of obtaining infor- 
mation on the subject :—‘ A correspondent in Burray has forwarded us par- 
ticulars regarding the opening up of a tumulus in Burray, and the discovery 
of a large number of human skeletons. It appears that labourers had been 
employed in trenching a piece of ground on the North Field farm, of which 
Mr. Andrew Kennedy is the present tenant. After digging over a few yards 
the labourers laid bare a strong-built stone wall, and, continuing their opera- 
tions, they found that it was of circular formation. They stumbled upon 
a doorway similar to that of the Maeshowe tumulus, which led to the inside 
of the building through a narrow passage. At the termination of this passage 
they came upon a small compartment, about four and'a half feet square, which 
contained ten human skeletons, and the skulls of some three or four dogs. 
Continuing their explorations, the labourers found in all seven compartments 
of small dimensions, each separated from the other by a large flagstone stand- 
ing on end, and each containing the skeletons of human beings and dogs. 
There were also a number of fish-bones of a very small size. The bones of the 
human skeletons were extremely large. One skull measured three-eighths of 
an inch in thickness, and another one-fourth of an inch. The features ap- 
peared to have been of the Esquimaux type, short and broad. The remains 
must have been huddled together when entombed, as none of the compartments 
in the catacomb were above four and a half feet in length. Twenty-seven 
skulls in all were counted, and, considering the centuries that have elapsed 
since they were laid in that lonely sepulchre by the sea, they were all in 
a remarkably fine state of preservation.” 
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THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF IRELAND. 


TuHE ancient public records of Ireland consist of Patent, Close, Pipe, 
Memorandum, and Statute Rolls; with a large mass of judicial and 
State documents, ranging in date from the end of the twelfth to the 
commencement of the present century. Such of these documents as 
survived the accidents of time were drawn from their obscure and neg- 
lected state by the Irish Record Commission, which, established in 1810, 
did thus much service to the public, but of the results of their labours 
little are generally known beyond six printed volumes. Since the dis- 
solution of this Commission in 1830, the public records of Ireland have 
become again involved in such profound obscurity that even the energies 
of the most enthusiastic have succumbed before the difficulties to be 
encountered in researches among documents left in the nominal charge 
of clerks in the Dublin Law Courts, occupied with very different 
every-day business. This state of the Irish records, while presenting 
almost insuperable obstacles to historical investigators, has been also 
attended with serious disadvantages to the public, as questions of pro- 
perty or title frequently turn in Ireland on such evidences. Various 
exertions made to call the attention of the Government of Ireland to the 
Irish public records, within the last ten years, appear to have been un- 
attended with any practical result; nor was a correct or authenticated 
statement of the contents of any of these Record repositories obtainable 
till the publication, in 1859, of a Report made to Parliament by Com- 
missioners appointed to enquire into the Chancery Offices at Dublin, in 
which are deposited a large mass of Patent, Close, and Statute Rolls, 
with other important documents, In this Report the Chancery Com- 
missioners announce that there is but one individual connected with the 
law offices in Dublin who even professes to be able to decipher docu- 
ments written before the early part of the last century; that the in- 
valuable ancient Rolls and Muniments of the Exchequer of Ireland are 
lying in an insecure temporary building, in the nominal charge of clerks 
entirely unable to read any portion of them; and, in the examinations of 
witnesses appended to this Report, an official intimation is given that it is 
useless for the public to apply for any information in connexion with the 
muniments in the Rolls Office, Dublin, as the clerks of that establish- 
ment have no time for such business, These Commissioners, it would ap- 
pear, through some unaccountable oversight, omitted to consult any of 
the recognised authorities in Ireland on the subject of Records; and, to 
the utter surprise of those conversant with such matters, a volume was 
issued in 1861 by Her Majesty’s printers, entitled, “A Calendar of the 
Patent and Close Rolls of Chancery in Ireland of the reigns of Henry 
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VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth; edited by James Morrin, 
Clerk of Enrolments in Chancery; by authority of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls of Ireland.” This was rapidly followed by a second volume, 
purporting to be a Calendar of the same Rolls to the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth, and extending to beyond 700 pages. These two volumes 
form the subject of a recently published letter to the Lords of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, the writer of which, styling himself an “ Irish 
Archivist*,” undertakes to lay before the world a statement of the mode 
in which the intentions of the Treasury have been carried out; and, 
while demonstrating that the real Archivists of Ireland are not respon- 
sible for the unfortunate results, he tells their Lordships that he will 
also essay to give a correct view of the condition of the Irish Public 
Records, relative to which but little accurate information has been 
hitherto accessible. 

After some preliminary observations on the general ignorance pre- 
vailing with reference to the Public Records of Ireland and their present 
state, the author notices the Record proceedings on the Continent and 
in England, after which he writes as follows :— 


On all questions connected with the ancient Public Records of Ireland, there 
are two bodies pre-eminently qualified to pronounce authoritatively—the Royal 
Irish Academy and the Irish Archeological Society. The former, the recognised 
and chartered governmental guardian of Irish history and antiquities; the latter, 
comprising in its governing body Irish Peers of the highest rank and known 
erudition, together with those eminent scholars whose profound and disinterested 
labours, during the past twenty years, have gained for the historic literature of 
Ireland a high position in the world of learning. 

“It was presumed that before commencing to print Calendars of the Public 
Records of Ireland, precautions would have been taken to ensure the creditable 
execution of so important a work..... 

“ Without, however, any previous communication with competent scholars, in- 
credible as it may appear, the serious task of editing and giving to the world 
Calendars of an important class of the ancient Public Records of Ireland was 
entrusted to a clerk in one of the Dublin Law Courts, totally unknown in the 
world of letters, and who, as he himself avers, has so far performed the work at 
‘intervals snatched from the labours of official duties !’ 

“The result may be readily conjectured. At great expense to the nation, two 
large volumes have already been printed, the character of which leaves us no 
alternative but to lay before the public an anaiysis of their contents; and, by 
emphatically protesting against their being received as the work of a recognised 
Irish archivist, we hope to save the historic literature of Ireland from being 
seriously prejudiced in the eyes of the learned world. 





* “Record Revelations. A Letter to the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury on the Public Records of Ireland, and on the Calendurs of Patent and 
Close Rolls, recently published by their Lordships’ authority under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls in Ireland. By An Irish Archivist.” (London: 
J. R. Smith, Soho-square; Paris, Rome, New York, &c.) 
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** With this object I shall proceed to demonstrate that the prefaces to these two 
volumes, although purporting to be the result of lengthened original documentary 
researches, are, in the main, abstracted verbatim, without acknowledgment, from 
previously published works: that the portions of the prefaces not so abstracted 
are replete with crrors: that the annotations are of the same character with the 
prefaces; that the prefaces evince ignorance even of the nature of Patent and 
Close Rolls; that the Calendar, or body of the work, as here edited, is, in general, 
unsatisfactory, and defective for either historical or legal purposes ; that the title- 
pages are incorrect, as the volumes do not include a single Close Roll; that, al- 
though now given to the world as an original work, portions of these Calendars 
were before printed, and the entire prepared for the press by the Irish Record 
Commission, more than thirty years ago.” 


Several pages of the first part of the letter are occupied with speci- 
mens placed in parallel columns, of almost unlimited verbatim appropri- 
ations made, without any acknowledgment, from the published writings 
of H. J. Mason, William Lynch, Mr. Lascelles, J. Hardiman, J. C. Erck, 
Mr. Gilbert, author of the “ History of Dublin,” and others. 

Even the description of the plan of the Calendars has been plagiarised 
verbatim, without the slightest acknowledgment, from others, with the 
amusing results indicated by the “Irish Archivist” as follows :— 

“The following passage on the same subject [the plan of the work] is not the 
only one in the Calendars taken verbatim from Mr. Robert Lemon’s Preface to the 


‘State Papers,’ published under authority of Her Majesty’s Commission, London, 
1830 :— 


“CALENDAR, a.p. 1862. 

“TI have ventured to preserve the 
ancient orthography, but to reject the 
abbreviations which abound in the let- 
ters of many of the writers of the period 
—a period when not only orthography 
was so unsettled, but grammatical rules 
were violated in the holograph letters 
of the most eminent, and of those who 
affected the greatest learning, it is often 
impossible to discriminate between the 
design and the error of the clerk. To 
translate and condense those moulder- 
ing memorials of a by-gone age, accu- 
mulated during centuries, when time 
and accident have in many instances 
rendered them almost illegible, has been 
my arduous task.’—Vol. ii. p. xxix. 


“R. LEMON, a.v. 1830. 


“<Tt was determined to preserve the 
ancient orthography, but to reject the 
abbreviations which abound in the let- 
ters of many of the writers of that pe- 
riod..... At a period when not only 
orthography was so unsettled, but the 
plainest grammatical rules were per- 
petually violated, even in the holograph 
letters of the most eminent men, and of 
those who affected the greatest scholar- 
ship, it is often impossible to discrimi- 
nate between the design and the error 
of the Clerk.’ — State Papers, vol, i. 
part 1, Preface, p. xxii. 


“The instruments on the Rolls are above stated to have been condensed and 


translated into English in these Calendars, and reference is made to the obscurities 
of the number, gender, and tenses of words. The passage quoted from the second 
volume states that the ancient orthography has been preserved, and also mentions 
the translation and condensation of these materials. We may thus divine for our- 
selves whether the abstracts have been made from Latin, French, or Gaelic— 
‘obscure in number, gender, and tense’—but how, in these translations from ‘ obso- 
lete languages’ into English, the ancient orthography, as above stated, has been 
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preserved, must, in the words of the Preface, be left to the ‘chance discovery of 
some ingenious student.’ The same mythical personage may perhaps also discover 
the object proposed to be attained in prefixing to these volumes three large coloured 
fac-similes of documents, without indicating either where the originals are pre- 
served, or why they were specially selected for engraving—two of the three being 
neither Patent nor Close Rolls.” 


Of the érrors abounding in the portions of the prefaces not appro- 
priated from others, several illustrations are given, shewing an amount 
of misstatements in these Calendars which would be incredible but for 
the unanswerable references and figures here laid before the reader. 

The “Irish Archivist” maintains in the following terms that the 
Editor of these Calendars is unacquainted even with the character or 
nature of the documents of which he professes to treat :— 

“Before proceeding further I shall give a short explanation of the documents 
styled ‘ Patent Rolls’ and ‘Close Rolls’ with which ordinary readers could scarcely 


be expected to be conversant, when the following passage from the preface to the 
Calendars evinces unmistakable ignorance on these subjects :-— 


«The Patent Rolls (patentes) were those open grants from the Crown, for they 
were open to the inspection of all, and so called patent. The Close Rolls (clauses) 
were so called, because they contained writs from the Crown, sealed and directed to 
the officers by whom they were received, and to whom alone they were open; as 
also royal letters, obligations, recognizances, deeds.’— Calendars, vol. i. p. 37. 


“T may here state that the name of Letters Patent—Litere Patentes—was 
applied to charters, deeds, or instruments written upon open (patentes) sheets of 
parchment, bearing pendant at bottom the great seal of the sovereign by whom 
they were issued, and to all of whose subjects in general they were addressed. 

“ Letters Close—Litere Clause—were used to convey royal mandates, letters, 
and writs of a less public nature, folded and sealed on the outside, whence the de- 
signation of ‘ closed’ letters in contradistinction to the open or ‘patent’ letters; 
so, under the French monarchy, the king’s letters were either Lettres Patentes or 
Lettres de cachet. 

*** When,’ says Hunter, ‘the practice arose in the reign of John, of enrolling 
copies of those letters for the purpose of presentation and future reference, and 
perhaps for the further purpose of being a check upon the forgery of instruments 
of such great importance, they were entered on two distinct Rolls, now called the 
Patent Rolls and the Close Rolls,’ or, I may add, Rotuli Literarum Patentium 
and Rotuli Literarum Clausarwm. 

It will thus be seen that the above six lines from the Calendars of 1862, de- 
scriptive of the documents which form the material of the work, contain four grave 
errors:—1l. Patent Rolls were not ‘open grants’ but merely the enrolments or 
copies of such grants. 2. Close Rolls were never styled clauses till so named in 
these Calendars. 3. Close Rolls did not contain ‘sealed’ writs from the Crown, 
but only abstracts of such documents ; indeed, it would be utterly impracticable to 
roll up, as here mentioned, a number of parchments, each bearing an impression in 
wax of the Great Seal. 4. Close Letters, confounded in this Calendar with Close 
Rolls, were not, as above stated, accessible, and directed solely to ‘ officers,’ but, on 
the contrary, Litere Clause were commonly addressed to any individuals to whom 
the sovereigns desired to transmit their orders on either public or domestic matters. 

“The plan adopted in these Calendars of publishing translated abstracts of 
ancient records has long been exploded as objectionable and unsatisfactory.” 


4 
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Numerous ludicrous misstatements and errors in the commentaries 
are pointed out, as a specimen of which, and of the recondite, varied, 
and curious information embodied in the ‘‘ Letter” before us, we shall 
cite the following passages, the author having in a previous page shewn 
that the editor of the Calendars had by a mis-translation of a Gaelic 
word changed a flock of sheep into a wax candle !— 


“The climax, however, appears to have been attained at p. 273 of the second 
volume [of the Calendar] where we encounter the following explanation of the 
name ‘ Cahernamarte :’— 

“* Cahernemort—The City of the Dead: hodie ‘ Westport.’” 

* One might here exclaim as Pantagruel did to the Limosin pedant who pro- 
fessed ‘ escorier la cuticule de la vernacule Gallicque,’ ‘Que dyable de languaige 
est cecy? Ie croy que il nous forge icy quelque languaige diabolicque ; il veult 
contrefaire la langue des Parisians; mais il ne faict que escorcher le latin!’ The 
full value of the above etymology will be appreciated after a perusal of the follow- 
ing lines published many years ago, by the greatest of Gaelic scholars and topo- 
graphers :— 

“*¢ Cathair-na- Mart, i.e. the stone fort of the beeves. This was the name of an 
ancient stone fort of a circular form, and also of a castle built by O’Malley on the 
margin of the bay of Westport. The town of Westport ig still always called 
Cathair-na-mart in Irish by the people of Connaught and Munster. The stones 
of the ancient Cathair [or fort] were removed some years since, but its site is still 
pointed out by the natives within the Marquis of Sligo’s demesne.’—Annals of 
the Kingdom of Ireland, by John O’ Donovan, M.R.1.A., vol. iii. p. 1803. Dublin : 
1848. 

“The word Maré, on which the Calendars have raised an imaginary Nekropolis, 
is, I may observe, the common Gaelic term for beeves or kine, and of ordinary 
occurrence in old Irish documents. The first entry in the Irish list of the annual 
tribute paid in ancient times by the people of Munster to their king is—‘ Tri céat 
mart a Muscraidhi’—three hundred beeves from the men of Muskerry. In the 
sixteenth century the word had become Anglicised Marte, and deeds of that 
period abound with references to ‘ fatte martes.’ 

“In the compositions of the English government with the native Irish chiefs in 
the reign of Henry VIII., we frequently find such entries as the following, in the 
agreement in 1544 between the King and O’Donell, preserved in the Lambeth 
Library: ‘Dominus O’Donell, in signum amoris et benevolentiz, ad sui Regis 
Christianissimi, aut ejus Deputati in Hibernia, coquinam, singulis annis, centum 
boves sive martas, more sux patrie, pollicetur ac promittit ;” and in a covenant 
made by the English government with the head of the clan O’Reilly in 1558, the 
latter bound himself to observe all the stipulations under a penalty of one thousand 
martes, in the following terms: ‘ac si deliquerit in aliquo premissorum solvet Do- 
mine Regine mille martas,’ Hibernicé mile mart. 

**T can well conceive the admiration with which conscientiously laborious inves- 
tigators must regard a system which, under legal patronage, and at the nation’s 
expense, can pronounce the ancient Celtic law of Tanistry to be still in operation 
in Ireland; by a single line change a flock of sheep into a wax candle, and trans- 
mute a commonplace stone bullock-pen into a ‘ city of the dead!’ ” 


Our space will not permit us to dilate on the elaborate mode in which 
the “ Irish Archivist” proves by solid documentary evidence every par- 
ticular of his allegations which we have quoted, not the least striking 


of which are his references under the head of plagiarisms, and shewing 
Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXIV, 3c 
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that although these Calendars are now put forward as the result of new 
and original labour, the entire of them was executed many years ago 
under the Irish Record Commission ;—« fact apparently unknown to 
the eulogising patrons of the present volumes, among whom we are told 
are reckoned some of the most eminent lawyers in Ireland, as well as 
the Master of the Rolls in England! 

The “‘ Letter to the Lords of the Treasury” purports to be a solemn 
protest on behalf of the Archivists of Ireland against being supposed to 
have any connection with the production of these Calendars ; and it is 
averred that not one of them was even consulted in this matter, a course 
which they publicly state has in their opinion been adopted contrary 
to the intentions of the Treasury, to whom they willingly accord full 
merit for the motives which influenced them in making an allocation, the 
further misdirection of which the author of this pamphlet expresses his 
desire to arrest. 

The main objects proposed by the “ Irish Archivist” are to vindicate 
the claims of writers whose works have been unjustly appropriated ; 
to shew the real obstacles in connection with the public muniments 
which impede the progress of solid historic learning in Ireland; to call 
attention to the present discreditable state of the Irish public records, 
and to impress upon the empire at large the necessity of concentrating 
all these muniments, as in London, in one great public repository at 
Dublin, under such competent management as will ensure to the public 
proper access to them for both legal and historical requirements. 

This arrangement is demanded more imperatively as Ireland is pecu- 
liarly circumstanced with reference to titles, to lands and properties, 
since, owing to past events, her public records constitute the principal— 
if not the only—legal evidences of the titles to a very large portion of 
the landed property of the country, in which British interests are deeply 
involved. Government is thus called upon not only for the develop- 
ment of historical truth, but, as a matter of utilitarian importance, to 
take prompt steps to provide a proper repository for the conservation 
of documents the value of which to the public of the empire at large, 
although hitherto disregarded, cannot be longer overlooked in any 
civilized country; especially when the attention of the world is called 
to this point by the circulation of such a treatise as that now under 
notice, which bears on its title-page the names of publishers in the 
principal cities both of the New and Old world, where, no doubt, it 
will receive the attention of all those interested in such matters. 

We feel that our limited notice can convey but a small idea of the 
sterling evidences of minute and varied erudition pervading the pro- 
duction of the “Irish Archivist,” who, with a remarkable freedom from 
pedantic assumption, has, by extensive scholarship, invested his pages 
with an attraction, even for general reading, of which so arid a theme 
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might have been considered unsusceptible. Under the obstacles at 
present impeding inquiries connected with the Records of Ireland, the 
production of so lucid and minutely accurate an examination of the 
entire question must have been a labour of great weight; and this, 
with the public and with all honest men of letters, should augment 
the merit of a writer who has, in so independent and so high-minded 
a tone, laid the whole subject open to the world, with a modest 
‘‘ Stat nominis umbra” on his title-page. 





AssyRIAN ANTIQUITIES.—A valuable addition to the museum of the Louvre 
will soon be received from M. Delaporte, who has recently discovered a re- 
markable tomb in the hill of Nimroud, first explored by Mr. Layard in 1840, 
the Assyrian monuments now in the British Museum being from the same 
spot. M. Delaporte has now sent to Bagdad, for shipment to France, four 
large bas-reliefs on gypsum slabs, measuring seven feet in length and four in 
breadth. The first, which is admirably preserved, represents a winged per- 
sonage wearing a pointed cap, and carrying a square basket or vase in one 
hand, and a fir-cone in the other. A cuneiform inscription of eighteen lines 
descends from the waist to half-way down the thigh. The second figure is 
turned the opposite way, has two pair of wings, before and behind, and bears 
an inscription of twenty-five lines. The third carries a basket in the left, and 
stretches out its right hand open; it has an inscription of twenty-one lines. 
These three figures are adorned with ear-rings and bracelets, very finely carved. 
The fourth figure is considered unique; it has a human head and body, but 
eagle’s claws and a scorpion’s tail. The hands and part of the wings are 
wanting; the figure wears a girdle, with two poniards stuck into it; one of 
the hilts is plain, but the other is carved in the form of a horse’s head. It 
bears an inscription. Besides these large bas-reliefs, there are two smaller 
ones, one representing a winged figure, with an inscription of ten lines; the 
other a figure with the head of a bird of prey provided with wings, and 
adorned with necklaces and bracelets. This also carries a basket and fir-cone, 
A seventh bas-relief represents a priest in a long tunic and high cap; an 
eighth, two soldiers in tunics, one wearing a pointed helmet, the other a round 
one, extending downwards so far as to protect the ears. This figure holds 
a bow and arrow. A ninth bas-relief represents a besieged city, with three 
towers crowned with battlements; from one of these towers a warrior is seen 
leaning out, with his buckler and lance; on the second tower a warrior appears 
throwing some projectiles, and on the third is a woman with clasped hands. 
The tenth bas-relief is imperfect, but represents a woman with her hair falling 
in ringlets on her shoulders; and an eleventh bas-relief, of incorrect execution, 
represents a hunting party. Beside these bas-reliefs, M. Delaporte has sent 
off an inscription of several lines.—Galignani. 
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FURTHER DIGGINGS IN CELTIC GRAVE-PLACES. 


On the moors mentioned by the writer in his former communications 
are many ancient enclosures, the usual terms for which are “ Druidical 
circles,” or “camps.” Thus, on the ridge which lies to the east of 
the writer’s residence there are still four of these enclosed spaces, while 
on the moors, a little further to the north, there are as many more. 
Usually these enclosures are circular in form; but in three of the 
instances on the north moors they are oval, and in one of the others 
nearly, but not regularly, circular. 

The term “camp,” as applied to any of these enclosures, appears to 
be misplaced; for, speaking generally, the enclosing ring or work is 
too slight and low to have afforded any effectual defence; and, besides, 
the dimensions of the space enclosed seem to be too small for a place 
of strength. Thus, the largest of the eight under notice scarcely 
exceeds 80 ft. in diameter over all; while the least, an oval one, is not 
more than 25 ft. across, by a little over twice that length. Near this 
last there is no tumulus; but in each of the other three cases on the 
north moors there is a houe closely adjacent, and all these houes have 
been found to contain an urn, one of them two. 

There is, of course, as is evidenced by the usual designations, the 
theory that these enclosures may have served some purpose in the 
living economy of the personages whose remains were afterwards 
deposited in the adjacent tumuli: but in the absence of any real data 
on which to found such theory, it has appeared to the writer more 
reasonable to seek some other explanation of their use and purpose. 
Had they been intended for any everyday object,—for instance, a cattle- 
yard, or enclosing fence to a dwelling,—it seemed that there must 
have been some evident place of entrance, which there is not in any 
of them; besides which, any other shape would have served equally 
well with a symmetrical one, and been much more easy to follow out 
in the process of construction. While, then, the unbroken circular or 
oval vallum seemed to hint that, possibly, the enclosures had nothing 
to do with the common objects of daily life, the so-called ‘“* Druid-stone 
in the earthen ring, with its usual substratum of sand-stone, forty-two 
feet in diameter*,”’ and the gaps which shewed where other like monoliths 
had stood before their removal by the country road-maker, suggested 
that (at least in that case) the purpose might be sepulchral. 

About two months since the writer had an opportunity of testing 
his theory as to this particular ring. Commencing a trench near the 





* GENT. MaG., May, 1861, p. 506. 
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centre of the enclosed space, twenty minutes’ work revealed the pre- 
sence of much charcoal; and, within an hour, an urn was discovered. 
While busily engaged in excavating round this, the writer found that 
he was in actual contact with a second. It was comparatively easy to 
remove the first ; but, with regard to the other, from its great size, the 
much greater depth at which it was placed, the hardening of a part 
of the circumjacent soil into the consistency of stone from the admixture 
of a portion of the calcined bones of the deposit, it was a work of time 
and toil and patience to effect its removal unbroken. 

Both of these urns were placed mouth downwards”, and both con- 
tained charcoal and burnt bones, together with a considerable quantity 
of the moor soil and sand which had worked in from above and—at 
least, in the case of the larger one—forced a portion of the original 
deposit out. For, from having been placed with their upper portions 
within eighteen inches of the surface, they had both become disinte- 
grated above, and ‘no trace whatever of the bottom of the large one 
could be found; of the lesser, a small fragment only, but sufficient to 
determine its dimensions. The larger urn, which had almost certainly 
been the original interment, is 112 in. across the mouth. The rim is 
about 34 in. deep. The diameter at the lower edge of the rim (which 
projects 2 in. from the body of the urn) is 14 in. From the bottom 
of the rim to the point of greatest diameter is nearly 4 in., and the total 
height of the urn cannot have been less than 18 to 20 in. As it is, 
upwards of 16 in. from the mouth remains, and the outline is such as 
to shew that the bottom must have been at least 3 in. lower. 

The mouth is bevelled upwards, and then flanged inwards, so that 
a superficial glance would lead to the notion that the substance of the 
vessel there could not be less than 1} in. thick. The orifice is thus 
contracted to a trifle less than 9 in. Both the bevelled edge and the 
flange are freely marked with uncial marks, arranged in two rings. 
The rim is marked with a series of short parallel impressions of a 
twisted thong, about ten in each panel, and alternately vertical and 
horizontal. Besides, round the line of greatest diameter is a ring of 
impressions about the size and shape of a small bean. 

The other urn is of finer ware, much more elaborately ornamented,: 
but sadly imperfect. It was set mouth downwards on a small flag or 
flat stone, and it would appear that all the rim had been removed 





+ It has been remarked that if an urn be found with its mouth downwards 
& second may always be looked for in the same tumulus. In four distinct instances 
on these moors the writer is able to verify the remark, three of which have occurred 
under his own hands within the last three months. This, if established as fact, 
would be interesting, and would probably open the question, Does the inverted 
urn betoken in all cases a secondary interment? or, Were the urns deposited at 
the same time, and do they betoken two separate interments ? 
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previous to its being deposited; for, in the first place, what is the 
actual mouth of the urn as it is, fits evenly on to the stone, as true as 
if ground so, which would not have been the case had the rim been 
forced off subsequently to deposit; and secondly, the only portion of 
the rim recovered was obtained from the charcoal and sand enveloping 
the upper portions of the vessel, and had it been broken off by mere 
after-pressure from above, it would have been found at least in contact 
with the flag, if not with the vessel from which it had been broken. 

The portion of rim seems to have been profusely ornamented, so 
much so as to give the idea of fretwork; but it is impossible to make 
out either design or detail. The space between the rim and line of 
greatest diameter is decorated with a reticulated pattern, made with 
short carefully twisted thongs; and this is guarded below by an en- 
eircling ring of chevrons similarly produced. This ornamentation is 
very carefully and beautifully done, and shews a wide contrast to the 
usual careless scratches found on this part of the urn. The whole form 
of the urn, too, was most graceful; the total height having been a little 
ever nine inches, the diameter of the mouth rather more than seven, 
and of the bottom not quite four. 

Encouraged by the results attending the examination of this ring, 
the writer proceeded to investigate another, and considerably larger 
one, lying about half a mile more to the south. The dimensions of the 
last, over all, were from 40 to 42 ft., and the enclosing ring was pro- 
bably 6 ft. thick at the base, and not less than 34 to 4 in original height. 
Large flat stones, 54 to 6 ft. high, by 3 or more wide, stood, one in 
each cardinal point, rather in the inner portion of the ring; and the size 
of the constituent stones of the vallum seemed to diminish upwards. Of 
the ring now to be examined only a small portion was left ; but enough 
to make it more than probable that it, too, had been 6 ft. in thickness 
at bottom, and formed of stone, the size of which lessened as the wall 
grew higher. The height of the vallum could scarcely have been less 
than 4 to 5 ft., and the outer edge of it seems to have been alike 
formed and guarded with large stones, set so as to shew a flat external 
side of some extent. The diameter, over all, is fully 60 ft. Almost 
in the exact centre of this ring there was found an excavation of nearly 
6 ft. in diameter, and about 44 in depth, carried down to, and partly 
quarried out of, the rock. This was filled with loose stones of no great 
size, but which unfortunately had been disturbed at some former period, 
and the deposit—for no doubt there had been one—had been re- 
moved, and the stones thrown back into the rifled cavity. Still the 
character of the ring was ascertained in this instance also. The other 
like enclosures on this moor remain for examination, which will be 
effected as soon as weather and opportunity permit. 

The whole surface of the adjoining moor is studded with small houes, 
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some of them not more than 12 or 15 ft. in diameter, and few exceed- 
ing 18 to 20, with a height of little more than 2 ft. All of them are 
formed of stones, contain very little earth in the interstices, and often 
cover a slightly rounded, low heap of the yellow surface sand of the 
moor. In a few of them some small fragments of charcoal are found, 
scattered up and down through a small thickness of the soil covered by 
the stones, but none of them contain any other trace of interment. 
There is also a singular scarcity of flint in any form on this part of the 
moor. The writer found, about a week since, after a series of very 
heavy rains, two or three pieces of wrought flint, which either had 
been “saws,” or flaked off with a view to that purpose, and a small 
so-called ‘ thumb-flint.” 

Among these very numerous small houes are the sites or the remains 
of several much larger cairns, the materials of which (in common with 
those of scores of the smaller ones, and of no less than three ancient 
walls of great size and thickness) have been taken away, in the course 
of ages, by the farmers in the dales below to mend their roads, make 
drains in their fields, and form the walls of their enclosures. Fragments 
of broken pottery and calcined bone having been found by the writer. 
about more than one of these sites, there is no uncertainty about their 
original purpose. 

There still remains one tumulus on the same ridge to be mentioned, 
which stimulates interest and curiosity almost as much as its examination 
baffles both. It is about 27 to 30 ft. in diameter, and nowhere more than 
2 ft. high. The natural soil, below the peaty surface soil of the moor, 
is a yellow sand, and there is no clay im situ within several hundred. 
yards of the place. On cutting into the eastern edge of this hill, the 
writer’s attention was instantly arrested by two very unusual circum- 
stances ; first, the entire substance of the houe was black, much of it being 
merely charcoal (in small fragments) and charred matter; next, there 
was the fact that the action of the fire had produced the effect of fusion on 
at least a part of the materials subjected to it. His idea at first was, from 
the density of the masses dug out and their general resemblance to the 
slag found in such vast quantities here (and forming the evidences of. 
very ancient and exceedingly extensive iron-smelting), that he had lit 
upon the site of an excessively ancient iron furnace. However, closer 
examination shewed that the fusion in many cases was only partial, and 
that beneath the fused surface, clay, more or less burnt, was present.: 
This clay is nearly white, very smooth and plastic, something resembling, 
ordinary pipe-clay, and appears to have been brought from the other 
side of the ridge (about half a mile) for some purpose; and it seemed 
that, where it lay in contact with the surface sand and was exposed to 
the strong heat of the fire, there fusion had taken place. But why it 
had been brought, to what purpose it had been applied, there was 
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nothing whatever to shew. In some instances, masses of several inches 
long and broad, and an inch thick, have been thoroughly melted. A 
few broken and scattered fragments of an earthen vessel were found 
about one part of the hill, which, from the general look of the pottery, 
the shape of the rim, and the dimensions generally, one would be much 
more inclined to pronounce Anglo-Saxon than Celtic. The ware is 
hard, dark coloured, and well burnt, but must have been broken for 
ages; and is so faulty in fabric, that one could hardly help fancying it 
might have been rejected as worthless from the first. The writer almost 
hoped to find other broken fragments to warrant him in the notion that 
a “manufactory” had existed here; but there is no ground for that 
theory, so far. 

Another large tumulus has been lately under examination by the 
writer, but almost without tangible result. It is not less than 80 ft. 
in diameter, and about 6 ft. high in the centre, and situate a few hun- 
dred yards south-east of Freeburgh Hill. A ring of stones, many of 
them of large dimensions, quite covered by the material of the houe, 
and not very regular in outline, runs round the central portion at 
a distance of 7 or 8 ft. from the outer edge of the tumulus. Charcoal 
is interspersed throughout the mass, but not in large quantities any- 
where. Opening a wide trench on the south flank, another was di- 
rected out of it through the assumed centre: a little to the east of 
this point, a pile of loose stones was found, about 6 ft. in diameter at 
the bottom and nearly 3 ft. high. The whole pile was carefully capped 
with a convex layer or roof of wrought yellow clay: and many of the 
constituent stones were blocks of basalt, derived, of course, from the 
“ Dyke” which runs across the country about three miles south of the 
houe ; the entire pile was most carefully removed by, or under the eye 
of, the writer, but nothing whatever was found. Under them was a 
surface of bluish clay about 3 in. thick, and under that 15 in. of strong 
yellow clay; which, in its turn, lay upon very hard, compact yellow 
sand, that presented not the slightest appearance of ever having been 
moved. The hill was then cut through to the south, and excavation 
carried on all round the centre, until a space of nearly five yards wide 
was completely examined, besides carrying another trench out to the 
west side. But nothing further rewarded our labours. 

_ It should perhaps be added to the notice of the rings mentioned 
above, that not the slightest trace of any mound or pile exists in any 
of them. 
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RE-ARRANGEMENT OF THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW, 
AUCKLAND, DURHAM®. 


Wuen Carilepho, Bishop of Durham, expelled the secular clergy 
from Durham in the eleventh century, he assigned Auckland as their 
residence, and made the church collegiate. His successor, Bishop 
Beke, in 1292 appointed a dean and nine prebendaries. The names 
of some of these shew us that they were selected from various parts of 
the kingdom. There is mention among them of John de London and 
Adam de Brompton. In the episcopacy of a later prelate, Bishop 
Langley, there were twelve portionists and prebendaries here, whose 
revenues were rated by the Lincoln taxation at £249 13s. 4d. In the 
first year of the reign of Edward VI. this once flourishing establish- 
ment was reduced to a curacy. The dean’s house and some of the 
prebendal houses are said, by tradition, to have been converted into 
farm houses. But the church has suffered no such serious change. It 
remains a remarkably interesting specimen of an Early English cruci- 
form structure. It has not, however, escaped altogether scathless; for 
various minor alterations have been made from time to time through 
the intervening centuries, and in 1721, Robert Hilton, gent., erected 
a huge gallery at the west end. 

The situation of the church is another example of the judgment dis- 
played in the choice of sites by the founders of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in the old time before us. It stands on a steep knoll rising out 
of a broad valley, through which winds the river Gaunless. The ac- 
clivity is so considerable that it requires two flights of stone steps to 
ascend from the road, through one of the four gateways, into the 
churchyard. Yet, notwithstanding this altitude, the sacred edifice is 
well sheltered, owing to the boundaries of the valley being still higher. 
It is built of stone. At the west end there is an embrasured tower, 
which has a staircase-turret at the south-west angle. The nave has 
north and south aisles, but the transepts and chancel have neither. On 
the south side of the nave there is an Early English porch, which has 
a story above it. A winding stair gives access to this chamber from 
the church. It is used as a vestry. 

It is, as mentioned, an Early English structure: the pillars of the 
nave alternately octagonal and clustered; the sedilia; the piscina in 
the transepts, marking with their aumbties the sites of three altars; the 
lancet lights, and every other portion of the edifice on the lower stage, 
are of the purest severity; but in the Decorated period the building has 





* This paper is a necessary supplement to our report of the meeting of the 
Durham and Northumberland Architectural and Archeological Society at Bishop 
Auckland, in September last. See Gent. Mac., Nov. 1862, pp. 588—£93. 

Gent. Mace, Vor, CCXIV. 3H 
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been heightened, and in the Perpendicular period again renewed. The 
flat timber roof is of Perpendicular workmanship, as are the oaken 
misereres in the chancel. The clumsy balustrade before the altar is due 
to the same taste that suggested the addition of a gallery and the in- 
sertion of square panes of glass in enlarged window openings in the 
chancel. 

Re-arrangements are in progress which, at the present writing, com- 
prise the removal of the gallery, the seating of the church with open 
benches formed of two woods, the panelling being of a lighter colour 
than the framework, a new east window, the repair of the heads of the 
lancet-lights where requisite, the erection of a new stone pulpit, and 
the building of a new organ on the north side of the chancel. 

In the old writings relating to this edifice the first stall on the south 
side of the choir is appropriated to the bishop; the first on the north 
side to the dean; the canons, whose curates were priests, were next to 
take precedence; then were to follow those whose curates were deacons ; 
and lastly, those whose curates were sub-deacons. 

There are several slabs with marks of brasses in this church, and two 
recumbent effigies. One of the latter represents a knight in armour, 
with his feet resting on a boar, and is supposed to mark the resting- 
place of a Pollard. This family held lands in socage in this neighbour- 
hood by the tenure of presenting a falchion to every bishop when he 
visited Auckland for the first time after being elevated to the see of 
Durham. This curious custom has now been discontinued, but in the last 
century it was complied with by the female representative of the family 
in the following terms :—* My Lord, I, in behalf of myself as well as 
some other possessors of the Pollard’s lands, do humbly present your 
Lordship with this falchion at your first coming here, wherewith, as the 
tradition goeth, he slew of old a venomous serpent which did much 
harm to man and beast; and by performing this service we hold our 
lands.” 

The register commences in 1558, shortly after the reduction of the 
collegiate establishment to a curacy, and contains many singular entries, 
some being rather ambiguous:—‘ A child of the deanery christened, 
called James Kitching, 25 Nov. 1559.” ‘ Four children christened on 
of my Lord of Durham called Debora Pilkington.” 

Further renovations are required before the task can be considered 
accomplished. The space under,the tower is screened off from the body 
of the church by a nine-inch brick wall, with a central doorway in it. 
And the square chamber thus formed is used as the coal-house, wood- 
house, and lumber depét. Some of the chancel windows, too, are still 
of a most undiguified character for an edifice so vast, so ancient, so in- 
tegral, and so historically interesting. 





DENMARK TO HER DAUGHTER 


From “ Danmark,” a Danish daily paper, for February 28, 1863. Translated 
in the metre of the original by Professor GEORGE STEPHENS, F.S.A., of 


Cheapinghaven. 





Note by Translator.—This poem is signed h, which sufficiently intimates that 
it is by C. H. Thurah, author of several poetical works, chiefly religious, such 
as Sarons Rose, a Paraphrase of the Song of Solomon; Gjénklang af Zions 
Harpetoner, fifty hymns; Jobs-Kviden, a Paraphrase of the Book of Job, &e. 

The title is “ Den Danske PRINDSESSE I ENGLAND ;” the first two stanzas are— 

“De fére Prindsessen af Danmark ud, 
Hun kaldes Engellands Kongebrud, 
Mens Vaar er ivente i Norden. 

“ Danmoder sin Datter i Lwre tog, 
- skulde blive saa from og klog, 
ens Vaar er ivente i Norden.” 

The original is in the usual Northern ballad-metre, and abounds in ballad terms ; 
I have preserved the same style and colouring, otherwise it would have lost its 
character ; this I mention to deprecate criticism: and for the satisfaction of the 
English reader I have added a few notes which seem to me necessary to explain 
the antique phraseology. 





DenMARK’s Princess so far shall ride}, 
They call her England’s Royal Bride. 

While spring we await in our Northland. 
Teaching her daughter, Dan-MoTHER? stood— 
For alway she’d have her wise and good— 

While spring we await in our Northland. 


Dan-MoTHER strokes her cheek so fine *:— 
“ Now list my rede, dear daughter mine! 
While spring we await in our Northland. 
**Old as the blue waves am I now, 
Yet no touch of eld is on my brow. 
“In Frodé-frith * bare I my bridal crans 5, 
Light tread I yet the sea-nymph dance. 





1 So far shall ride” refers to the long ear or bridle journeys from land to 
land in olden days; steam and other such modern things are of course inad- 


missible in a piece of this nature. 
2 “Dan-mother” is the standing ballad-representative of the Spirit-queen of 


Denmark. 

3 “Strokes her cheek so fine” (4lapper hende under Kind), is the simple and 
striking phrase of old-world minstrelsy. 

4 “Frodé-frith” is the frith, or peace, of King Frodé, and expresses the 
mythical golden age of Denmark, or rather of all Scandinavia. 

5 “Crans,” or “crants,” (Old Norse, krans; Danish, krands,) a word still 





Denmark to her Daughter. 


“Tf heart-young as I thou aye wilt be, 
My costliest counsels give I thee. 
* For rule and fame shalt thou not wed; 
World-pomp, gay flower, is soon witheréd. 
“Thy spouse, dear, take for love alone ; 
Heart-love outlives the mightiest throne. 
“To the Northland’s Spirit I gave my hand; 
Still holds untarnish’d that golden band. 
“Trust not youth’s charms and beauty’s show, 
A bride-wreath fairer far I know: 
“Sparkling with maiden virtues lowly, 
That chaplet was tied in Eden holy. 
“Clear as the stars and lily white, 
Each gem in that garland glitter’d bright. 
“Pray God that He send His angels down 
To weave thee this crans, thy lifelong crown ! 
** Since winters a thousand I’ve had it on, 
And yet is no single beadlet gone. 
“Straight will I ope my golden shrine, 
Part of my treasure shall be thine. 
*Oft have I dealt it far and wide, 
I give thereof to each daughter-bride. 
“Yet, though I so dower each of them, 
Each stone is still left in my diadem. 
“ The first pearl hang I in thy tress : 
"Tis lovely, winsome Childlikeness. 
“ When swells thy heart with anguish wild, 
Remember—thou wast once a child. 
“When pales thy cheek and false tongues slay, 
Remember—thy harmless childish play. 
** When speech malicious fires thy blood, 
Remember—thou once knewst only good. 
“Mid fawning flatterers or base ones snarling, 
Remember—thou wast thy Mother’s darling ! 
“A second pearl shall grace thy tress, 
*Tis woman’s sweet friend, Candidness. 
“From heart to heart sincere words go, 
Gold apples costly, a pleasant show. 





universally used in Scandinavia, is the same as wreath or chaplet, and is thus 
used by Shakespeare, (Hamlet, act v. scene 1) :— 
“ For charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her, 
Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crants.” 
It is found in Jamieson’s Dictionary, where it is spelt crance, and is clearly 
a word we should not let die. 





Denmark to her Daughter. 


“Yet not each heartless angler may 
From thy bosom draw this upright say. 
“ Let time, place, person be chosen right, 
Then shall Truth shield thee with her might. 
“ A third pearl now shall deck thy tress, 
Womanhood’s lustre, Gentleness. 
“ As evening still, and mild as spring, 
She'll guard thee from all angering. 
“Pearl fourth now twine I in thy tress, 
"Tis womanhood’s boast, firm Faith/ulness. 
**See—twisted gold-clasps tight it hem, 
That never may fall this priceless gem. 
“ While glows and gleams its starry hue 
Powerless is Slander and all his crew. 
“The fifth pearl—down from heaven it came, 
Stone ethereal, all fire and flame. 
“ Still to each generous kindly fair 
Glides it through the silent air. 
“From Him it falls, who day by day 
Each small bird feedeth on trembling spray ; 
“From Him, whose hand doth largely give 
Soul, body, spirit whereby to live ; 
“From Him, whose sun sheds floods of gold 
On good and evil, young and old. 
** Mind well, when want and need are nigh, 
How helpless once thy own feeble cry. 
‘Without or thanks or prayer, give well ; 
So gives thy Father in heaven doth dwell. 
“ And pearl the sixth—nay, take them all; 
I will not tell them as they fall. 
“Thank God, not me; may His angels bring 
This wreath, to match thy wedding-ring. 
“To Him, in Jesu’s name, thou go ; 
Then hast thou all things here below; 
“Then golden peace shall thy manna be, 
And jewels of righteousness garnish thee ; 
“While angels offer the living stream 
Of Paradise joys, as in childhood’s dream. 
“My bodes, mine erranders °, soon will greet thee, 
My lark and nightingale soon will meet thee. 
* When they trill or trip from grove or ground, 
Remember—thy home was on the Sound. 





6 « Bodes and erranders” are Dan-mother’s messengers (“to bode,” “a bode,” 


“an errand,” “to errand,” “an errander,’” common ballad words), the lark and 
the nightingale, 
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“T and my birds love the ocean free, 
My green nest girdleth the Eastern Sea’. 
“Forget not, daughter, that nest of mine, 
So low and little along the brine. 
“Forget not, daughter, wings were given 
Upward to waft, from earth to heaven. 
“ Forget not, daughter, thy kith and kin; 
Small Denmark hath ever noble been. 
“The wind-bent shoot may one day be 
Oak high as any forest tree. 
‘The humble rise from low degree, 
The proud save arms nor ancestry. 
“ Self-centred thoughts, dear daughter, shun ; 
Our God abhors the haughty one. 
“On Dana, thy Mother, often think, 
And the cup of sorrow she hath had-to drink. 
“ Remember how oft my death was near, 
While foemen shouted my wail to hear. 
“ Whenas the nightingale is nigh, 
Then for thy Denmark breathe a sigh. 
“The skyward lark when thou dost hear, 
Then pray for Denmark, thy Mother dear. 
“For thy fair old home stand alway fast, 
Though now my sky be overcast. ; 
“ My Lion fights for truth and right ; 
Flash this across thee, day and night. 
“Long as I wield my Rune-mark’d brand, 
Still for my n1géHT—no less—I'll stand. 
“Never afflictions mayst thou share 
Like those, for ages, I must bear.. 
“Ne’er spite and falsehood mayst thou know 
Like what I’ve felt from long ago. 
** Daughter, farewell; farewell in peace ; 
Ne’er may thy joys and blessings cease ! 
“ By dark clouds muffled, my sun is red; 
But morn may come and each shade have fled, 
“ Howe’er it go thee where thou art, 
From ¢his hope never mayst thou part. 
“Tf Denmark thus in thy young breast dwell, 


Glad from my heart I say Farewell ! 
While spring we await in our Northland.” 





7 The “ East Sea,” or “ Eastern Sea,” is the famous and antique and still quite 
common name of the Baltic, as contrasted with the “‘ North Sea.” 
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EARLY CHARTERS RELATING TO KINSALE. 
(Concluded from p. 186.) 


P. U. p’ p’ me Johan’ Lucke de K. fecisse, &c., David Curcy meum balliv’ 
adponend’ Maur’ Ronan in seis’ 11d. argenti annalis redd’ in dicta villa in 
vico piscatorum. Dat’ apud K., 1° Maii, anno regis Henrici septimi tertio. 
(Seal, A merchant’s mark.) 

S. p. et f. quod ego Thom’ Pyk dedi, &c., Maur’ Ronan burg’ vil’ de 
Yoghull, de Cork et de Kynsall omnia mess’ que habeo in civ’ C. tam ab infra 
quam ab extra et in tenemento 8. Johan’ Baptist’ juxta C. in Ressteystown et 
alibi in com’ C. hend’ in perp’ et capit’ dnis’ feod’. Dat’ apud C., xii. Aug’, 
anno regis Henrici sept’ tertio. 

S. p. et f. quod ego Maur’ Ronan civis Cork dedi dom’ Johan’ Bolter 
capellano omnia mess’ que heo’ in civ’ C. et in suburbio ejusd’ hend’ in perp’. 
Dat’ apud K., xxvi. Aprilis, anno regis Henrici sept’ quinto. 

8. p. et f. quod ego Thom’ Pyk dedi Maur’ Ronan omnia, &c., (ut supra) et 
in Ynyspyke* in com’ C. Habend’ (ut supra). Dat’ apud Cork, xxvii. Aprilis, 
anno regni regis Henrici sept’ quinto. 

S. p. et f. quod ego Maur’ Ronane burg’ ville de K. dedi Jacobo Barry et 
Marg’ Yong ejus uxori unum mess’ et unum ortum in K. quod jacet inter 
demum Donaldi Nele ex aust’ et mess’ Willi’ Galwy ex boreali. In long’ 
extend’ a via com’ ex occid’ ad mess’ David Walsthe ex orient’. Ortus vero 
jacet extra villam prope Dromdroig. Red’ annat’ ivs. argenti et cap. dnis’ 
feod’. Dat’ apud K., xvi. Novemb’, anno regis Henrici sept’ quinto. 


P. U. p’ p’ me Dom’ Philip’ Goullys fil. Johan’ remis’ in perp’ Maur’ Ronane 
hed’, &c., totum jus quod heo’ in quodam mess’ in civ’ C. quod jacet in lat’ 
inter mess’ Maur’ Roche ex boreali et mess’ Edmundi Tyrry ex aust’. In 
long’ a strata regia ex occid’ ad muros dicte civ’ ex orient’. Dat’ apud C., 
11° Junii, anno regis Henrici sept’ septimo. 

N. U. p’ p’ me Siliganam Gogan viduam Galfridi G. constituisse, &c., Phil’ 
Goullys canonicum eccles’ Cork et David Martell civem C. meos balliv’ adpon’ 
Johan’ G. fil’ meum in seisin’ unius particuli nuncup’, Antiqua Curia”, cum 
pertin’. Dat’ apud C., xv. Maii, anno regis Henrici sept’ octavo. (Seal, P.) 


8. p. et f. quod ego Patricius Galwy f. et h. Johan’ G. dedi Andree Roche 
burgen’ de K, unum mess’ in dicta villa in inferiori vico piscator’ jacens in 
lat’ inter vicum com’ ex occid’ et mare ex orient’. In long’ extend’ a mess’ 
quond’ Willi Walsche ex aust’ ad terram quond’ Henkyne Burgeys ex boreali. 
Hend’ in perp’. Dat’ apud K., 11° Decemb’, anno regis Henrici sept’ decimo, 
Test’ Philippo Copener vicar’ dicte ville, Johan’ Roche tune proposito, Galfrido 
Galwy, Johan’ G., et multis aliis. (Seal, A merchant’s mark.) 





® Now Spike Island, in the harbour of Cork. 
» “Qld Court,” lately the residence of Sir George Gould, Bart. 
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N. U. p’ p’ me Philip’ f. Geraldi f. Johan’ Stanton relaxisse David f. 
Edmundi f. Johan’ Barry de Gowldonah totum jus quod heo’ in omnibus 
mess’ in Rathymelly seu Ballymelly et Pelligk. Dat’ xx. Maii, anno regis 
Henrici sept’ duodecimo. Test’ ‘Thoma Copiner, Johan’ Mahan, Edmundo 
Stanton, et aliis apud Cork receptis. 


S. p. et f. quod ego Johan’ Bolter capellanus dedi Maur’ Ronan burg’ de K. 
omnia, &c., que heo’ ex dono et feof’ dicti M. in civ’ C. et incom’ C. Hend’ 
in perp’ de capit’ dnis’ feodi. Dat’ apud C., iiii. Nov’, anno regis Henrici 
Sept’ xii°. 

Hac indent’ facta xx. Sep’, anno Henrici sept’ xii® int’ Will’ Ronan burg’ 
de K. parte ex una et Johan’ Onynan et Elysiam Orynhazh ejus uxor’ ex 
altera, test’ quod prefat’ W. dedit J. et E. unam particulam terre in K. juxta 
hody ys plas que partic’ jacet in lat’ inter terram Sanctee Anne matris Marie 
ex aust’ et boreali. In long’ extend’ inter partic’ quam quond’ ten’ Nicholaus 
M‘Haury ex occid’ et alia partic’ q’ ten’ Nycholana Scott. Hend’ in perp’ 
red’ annatim xiid. Dat’ apud K. die, &c., supradictis. 


Hac indent’ facta test’ quod ego Maur’ Ronan burg’ de K. dedi Roberto 
Echforth et Felorcie ny Galvi ejus uxori unum mess’ in K. yn Cork ys stret 
jacens in Jat’ a terra supradicti M. ex aust’ ad ter’ M. ex aust’ ad ter’ ejusd’ 
M. ex boreali. In long’ a strata regia ex orient’ ad ter’ pdei’ M. ex occid’. 
Hend’ in perp’. Red’ annatim ivs. Dat’ apud K., vii. Oct., anno regis 
Henrici Sept’ duodecimo. (Seal, A wheel.) 


P. U. p’ p’ me Katerinam Yuyholyghane relict’ Johan’ Cormyke constituisse 
Dom. Philip’ Copiner vicar’ de K. meum balliv’ adpon’ Dionisum Ronan et 
Anastaciam ynycormyke ejus uxorem in seisin’ unius mess’ in K. jacens in 
long’ int’ mess’ hed’ Johis’ Sawage ex occid’ et mess’ hedis’ Fyn Omyhygan 
ex orient’. Dat’ apud K., xiv. Jan’, anno regis Henrici sept’ tertiodecimo. 
Test’ sup’ dicto Dom’ Phil’ vic’, Dom’ Willo’ Went capellano, Edmundo Martell 
tune proposito, et multis aliis. (Seal, A merchant's mark.) 


8. p. et f. quod ego Maur’ Ronane de K. dedi Willmo’ Lazhnane et Gihane 
Flemynge uxori sue unum mess’ in K. in lat’ int’ castrum quond’ Ricardi Scott 
ex boreali et ter’ hered’ Johis’ f. Patricii Galwy ex aust’. In long’ extend’ a via 

regia ex occid’ ad ter’ Johis’ Water ex orient’. Red’ annatim ivs. argenti. 
Dat’ apud K., viii. Maii, anno regis Henrici sept’ terciodecimo. (Seals, 
A merchant’s mark and thc.) 


8. p. et f. quod nos Dionisius O’Ronane et Anastacia Yuycormyk uxor mea 
dedimus Mauricio O’Coskir unum mess’ in K. in long’ int’ mess’ hered’ Johis’ 
Sawage ex occid’ et mess’ hered’ Fyne Omyhygane ex orient’. In lat’ se 
extend’ a vico com’ anterius ex aust’ ad ter’ heredis Alicie de Rupe ex boreali. 
Hend’ in perp’. Dat’ apud K., xx. Jan’, anno regis Henrici sept’ tertiodecimo. 
Test’ Dom’ Philippo Copener vicar’ dicte villa, Edmundo Martell proposito 
Roberto Martell, Thoma Galwa, et multis aliis. (Seal, A merchant’s mark.) 


P. U. p. presentes me Dom’ Philip’ Goullys canonicum eccles’ Cork con- 
stituisse Will Goullys civem C. meum balliv’ adponend’ Dom’ Maur’ Ronan 
burg’ de Yobhyll i in seisin’ omnium mess’ que heo’ in civ’ C. et suburb’ ejusd’ 
in K. et in toto com’ C. Dat’ apud C., iii. Oct’, anno regis Henrici sept’ 
decimoquinto. (Seal, The figure of a female.) 

6 
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8. p.’et f. quod ego Maur’ Ronan de K. dedi Katherine Bregnazhe vidue 
unum mess’ in vico piscatorum, in lat’ int? mess’ meum quod Odo Odomwa 
tenet ex aust’ et viam com’ ex boreali. In long’ extend’ a via regia ex occid’ 
ad mare ex orient’. Red’ annatim ivd. argenti et cap’ dnis’ feodi. Dat’ apud 
K., xiv. Junii, anno regis Henrici sept’ decimooctavo. Test’ Dom’ Phil. 
Copiner vicar’, Andrea Roche superiore, proposito, Edmundo Martell, 
Roberto M., et aliis. 


S. p. et f. quod Maur’ Coster burg’ de K. dedi Thatheo O’bradan Fullom 
et Katerine Browne ejus uxori unum mess’ in K. int’ mess’ Edmundi Sawage 
ex occid’ et mess’ Willi’ Nele ex orient’. In long’ a vico com’ ex aust’ ad 
mess’ Jacobi Myaghe ex boriali. Habend’ in perp’. Red’ annatim viis. et viiid. 
Dat’ apud K., x. Marcii, anno regis Henrici sept’ vicessimo primo. Test’ 
Dom’ Phil’ Copener vicar’, Edmundo Martell ejusd’ superiore, Ricardo Copener 
proposito, Patricio Galwy, Roberto Martell, et aliis. 


S. p. et f. quod ego Anastacia Ronan f. et h. Maur’ R. dedi Johan’ Collom 
et Silye Neylle ejus uxori unum mess’ in K. in vico piscatorum in superiore 
parte in lat’ a strata regia ex occid’ ad ter’ hed’ Thome Tunlyn ex orient’. 
In long’ int’ ter’ Thome Hogan ex aust’ ad ter’ Johan’ Neyll ex boreali. 
Red’ annat? iiis. argenti. Dat’ apud K., prox’ die Oct’, anno regis Henrici 
octavi secundo. Test’ Dom’ Philipo Makcrart et Roberto Martell ejusd’ 
superiore et Thoma Galwa, et aliis. (Seal, A merchant’s mark.) 


8. p. et f. quod ego Silina Yuyneyll vidua uxor et heres Thome Collan dedi 
Maur’ Condon et Margarite Barrett ejus uxori unum mess’ in K. in vico 
piscatorum in superiore parte in lat’ int’ stratam regiam ex occid’ et ter’ hed’ 
Thome Conyll ex orient’ in long’ a ter’ Thome Hogan ex aust’ ad ter’ Johis’ 
Neyll ex boreali. Red’ annat’ iiis. argenti. Dat’ apud K., iii® Feb’, anno 
dni’ meccccxmr. Test’ Dom’ Philippo M¢crart, Patricio Reche, Johan’ 
Dailly, et aliis. (Seal, A mitre ; legend defaced.) 


8. p. et f. quod ego Maur’ Condon dedi Wyllaneo O’Heeyz unum mess’ in 
K. in superiori vicu piscatorum in lat’ a strata regia ex occid’ ad ter’ hed’ 
Thome Conyll ex orient’. In long’ a ter’ Thome Hogan ex aust’ ad mess’ 
Patricii Roche ex boreali. Hend’ in perp’. Red’ annat’ iiis. argenti. Dat’ 
apud K., xx. Oct’, anno dni’ mcccccxv. Test’ Dno’ Philippo M¢crart 
Rycardo Barye superiore de K., Philippo Roche proposito, Jacobo Barry, 
et aliis. (Seal, A merchant’s mark.) 


P. U. p. presentes me Thomam Ronayn burg’ de K. fecisse Cormacum 
Fyhylly burg’ civ’ Cork meum balliv’ adpon’ Dom’ Philip’ Pownche in seisin 
unius ten’ in C. ac alior’ in C. in Yoghyll et K. Dat’ apud C., anno regis 
Henrici octavi xiiij. Test? Edmundo Juvini Gowll, Maur’ Draddy burg’ de 
C., Dom’ Will’ Gowll not’ pub’. (Seal, A merchant’s mark.) 

N. U. p’ p’ nos Johan’ Ronayn burg’ de Yoghill et Thomam R. burg’ de K. 
teneri, &c., viris magrs’ Will’ Walsch et Edmundo Vualle burg’ de Y. in cc. /id. 
mon’ de Anglia, &c. Dat’ apud Cork, in festo S. Martini anno regis Henrici 
octavi xiiii. 

P. U. p’ p’ me Johan’ Pyke mercat’ de Joaull* constituisse Johan’ Oronan 
mere’ de C. adpon’ Johan’ Galvy civ’ C. et Anastaciam ni Hyronayn in seisin’ 
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ejus dom’ et ort’ in J. int’ dom’ Ricardi Foreyst in aust’ et dom’ Maur’ Ronayn 
boreal’. In long’ a strata regia orient’ ad ipsum ort’ occident’. Hend’ in 
perp’. Dat’ apud C., xxi. Oct., anno regis Henrici octavi xiv. (Seal, 
A wheel.) 


N. U. p’ p’ me Christopherum Martell f. et h. Roberti f. Philippi et Mar- 
garette Cellayn pdci’ P. uxorem remis’ Thome Ronan burg’ de K. et hed’ 
totum jus quod heo’ in Yoghyll in lat’ int’ ter’ hed’ ex boreali et ter’ hed’ 
Johan’ Omahowne ex aust’. In long’ se extendit a strata regia ex occid’ ad 
muros dict’ vil’ ex orient’. Dat’ apud K. anno regis Henrici octavi xiiii 
Test’ Dom’ Philippo Maryrt, Jacobo Noygyll, Dom’ Maur’ Fystynyn, et aliis. 


N. U. p’ p’ me Dom’ Philip’ Pownche capellan’ civ’ C. fecisse Cormac’ 
Fyhylly meum balliv’ adpon’ Johannam Tyrry ux’ Thome Ronayn de K. in 
seisin un’ dom’ in ten’ meo in C. et etiam in pos’ al’ mess’ in C. Y. et K. 
Dat’ apud C. xxiiii April’, anno mccccc xx. (Seal, I.H.8.) 


N. U. p’ p’ me Ricard’ Ronan’ remis’ in perp’ Thome R. meo germano omne 
jus, &c., q’ heo’ in omnib’ ter’ q’ unquam Maur’ R. aut magister Philip’ in sua 
poss’ ten’. Dat’ apud K., xxviii. Oct’, mpxxvut. Test’ Philip’ Martell 
superiore. Dom’ Jacobo Cursy* ejusd’ vil’ vicar’, Dom’ Waltero Yong 
rectore, Galfrido Galvy, et aliis. 


N. U. p’ p’ me Edmund’ Roche f. et h. Milonis R. sue nacionis capit? 
remis’ in perp’ Ricardo Tyrrye f. Patric’ totum jus q’ heo’ in dimid’ un’ 
vil’ voc’ Kilvorihumulan in Kerycourihie. Dat’ apud C., xx. Marcii, anno 
regis Henrici octavi xxxii. Test’ Dom’ Dominico Copyner presbit’, Georgio 
Tyrrye, Dominico Baron, Willo’ Copyner, et aliis. 


8. p. et f. q’ ego Philip’ Mylonis Gogan® nepos et h. Willi Galfridi G. dedi 





4 The following particulars are from a MS. among Ware’s Coll., Bodleian Library, 
now Rawl. 479 :—*“ Ex Archivis ecclm’ Cathis’ Core. Ob. Ri. Courcy f. et h. Dom’ 
su nationis 1496. Ob. Milo de Courcy f. Milonis. Ob. Dns’ Nicholaus de Courcy... 
An. 1396, 41 Ed. 3. Nicholaus f. Archidiaconi de Courcy interfectus per medium 
David W™ Barry et David Geraldi flavi et Geraldo flavi et Geraldo Johis’ flavi de 
Courcy et sepultus est in Conventu frm’ predicatorum Corcagiw 27 July, 1513. 
Ex lib’ frm’ mivorum de Timolagge. Ob. D. Nich. de Courcy su# nationis cap’ 
vir preclarus 1474. Ob. Ja. de Courcy sue nationis cap’ 1499. Ob. Margeria de 
Curey uxor D, W™ Barry primi fundatoris hujus Conventus 1373. Ob. R. in X° 
pe’ ac fr’ hujus convent’ et S.T.P. Dns’ Edmundus de Courcy Epus’ Rossensis 
1518.” The tomb of the Lords Courcey is still pointed out in Timoleague Abbey. 
A gentleman (lately deceased), who resided over fifty years ago at Timoleague, told 
me that when a boy, in company with some schoolfellows, he once removed a small 
slab which attracted their attention in one of the windows of the abbey, where 
they found a large book written on vellum, which they converted into a foot-ball. 
After an hour's hard kicking it disappeared ! 

* Since the publication of note d, p. 184, I have been favoured with the follow- 
ing interesting details relative to the manner in which the Cogans came into 
possession of the large territory they once held in this county :—“ In 1206 Philip 
de Prendergast received a grant from King John of fifteen knights’ fees ; his 
territory extended from the port of Cork to that of Insovenach, (Calend. Rot. 
Chart. K. John). His son and heir, Gerald de P., married twice—first, Matilda, 
daughter of Theobald “le Botiller, and secondly ——, daughter of Richard de 
Burgo, (Pedigree in Ulster’s Office). Maria, his daughter by the first wife, married 
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Ricardo Tyrry civ’ Cork un’ vil’ vocat’ Bally an Monwylyg in cantreda de 
Kyarrai Churyhy in com’ C., &c., in pig’ vii. marc’? Angl’ mon’. Dat’ apud 
C., xxx. Julii, anno regis Henrici octavi xxxi. Test’ Ricardo Tankard, Thoma 
Wyth regali tribuno, Johan’ Odwhy, et David Davidis, et aliis. 


N. U. p’ p’ me Phil’ Gogan nep’ et h. Willi’ f, Galf’ G. meosque consanguin’ 
Galf’ f. Johis’ f. Galf’? et Thom’ f. Johis’ f. David teneri Rico’ Tyrry civ’ et 
merc’ C. ad vil’ an Monwylyg in Cant’ de Kyerraicuryhy in com’ C. ‘Test’ 
Henrico Skyddy, Nicolao Lombard, Dominico Barwy, Johan’ Punche, Adam 
Gwll, Rico’ Tankard pub’ not’, et aliis. Sigill’ officii maiorat’ civ’ Cork. 

N. U. p’ presentes me Willm’ Skenyninychan f. et h. Thadei S. et Margarite 
Laznan remisisse Thome Ronan civi Cork totum jus, &c., heo’ in uno mess’ in 
K. int’ castrum curie dicte ville ex boriali et mess’ quond’ Mauricii Coskyr 
ex aust. In lat’ et in long’ a via regia ex occid’ ad ter’ Roberti Water ex 
orient’, Hend’ in perp’. Dat’ apud K., vii. Marcii, anno regis Edwardi sexti 


—_— Th 
quinto incipiente. (Seal, F x M) 
i Ch 





John de Cogan, Lord of Castlemore, by whom she had Sir John de Cogan, Knt. ; 
he was aged 8 in 1240, and had livery in 1280; she brought the Cogans the lord- 
ship of Beaver alias Carrigaline, Ocorblethan, Shandon, and other lands, afterwards 
granted by Robt. de Cogan to the Earl of Desmond. Matilda, aged 10 in 1251, 
the younger daughter by his second wife, married Maurice de Rochfort, whose son 
Maurice recovered the advowson of Beaver from the Bishop of Cork as appendant 
to his moiety of the manor of Beaver, the inheritance of the said Matilda de P. 
(Plea Roll, No. 72, 5 Edw. II.) Eventually the Cogans kept Beaver and the Cork 
estates; Rochfort took Enniscorthy aud those in Wexford which his heirs held 
in 1411; and the male representation of the family devolved on Gerald’s brother, 
from whom come the Prendergasts of Newcastle, co. Tipperary. The family held 
lands in the county of Cork to a much later date, and the Compotus of that county 
(Carew MSS.), in 1254, includes Gerald de P., whilst the only families who are 
stated to have held lands there by knight’s service in 1314 are the heirs of Fitz 
Stephen, and Robert de Carew, and Patrick de Courcy (heirs-general to Cogan ?), 
and Walter de Prendergast. In a list of Irish Peers (Add. MSS. Brit. Mus. 4,814), 
immediately after the Earls and preceding the Viscounts, appears ‘ Prendergast 
Lord of Clonmell by some of Corke alsoe.’ ” 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Feb. 26. The President, Eant Srannops, in the chair. 

Pursuant to notice, the vote of the meeting was taken on the proposed 
grant of £150 for County Histories, and the question was carried 
unanimously in the affirmative. 

J. Y. Akerman, Esq., F.S.A., and the Rev. J. C. Crurrersvck, ex- 
hibited the drawing of a spearhead found at Drayton (Oxon.) 

The Rev. W. Brackxmoor exhibited an impression of the seal of the 
King of Georgia, with remarks. 

The Rev. G. H. Dasnwoop, F.S.A., exhibited two deeds of the time 
of Edward III.; one relating to military stores, the other to a marriage 
between the Bardolph and Essex families. 

Ave. W. Franxs, Esq., Director, exhibited a watch in the shape 
of a fritillary flower. 

W. W. Wyre, Esq., F.S.A., communicated an account of an import- 
ant discovery made by Mr. Harris at Sultangonge, on the river Ganges, 
of the remains of an ancient monastery and of a colossal copper image 
of Buddha. Mr. Wylie called special attention to some architectural 
remains which were built into the walls of the Buddhist monastery, and 
which seem to belong to buildings of an earlier date and of a dif- 
ferent race. . 

Epw. Waterton, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited two gold brooches of a 
heart-shape, both of the end of the fourteenth century. One is orna- 
mented with a very elegant feather pattern, and is inscribed on the 
back vosTRE ET TOUT DIT A VOSTKE DESIR; the other is also heart- 
shaped, and inscribed DE Bon corr. Both sides are ornamented with 
flowers, which have once been enamelled. 

W. H. Haat, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper “ On Complaints against the 
Saltpetre-men in the Execution of their Duty, temp. Car. I.” 


March 5. The Maravess or Bristot, V.-P., in the chair. 

Ave. W. Franxs, Esq., exhibited a bronze knife found in the Thames ; 
also, some photographs of the Stade urns in the museum of Hanover. 
On these urns the Director made some remarks supplementary to 
Mr. Kemble’s paper on them in the Archeologia. 
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J. Wrt1aMs, Esq., F.S.A., by permission of Commander Edye, R.N., 
exhibited two very interesting Scoto-Scandinavian brooches, a comb, 
and other relics which had been discovered by that officer in the island 
of Barra, Hebrides. The Director called attention to similar jinds 
recorded in Wilson’s “ Prehistoric Annals,” and to the undoubtedly 
Danish character of the ornamentation. 

E. Waterton, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited an ass’s hoof-ring. The ass’s 
hoof was believed in the Middle Ages to possess talismanic properties. 

The Director read some extracts from a MS. journal of King Charles 
the First’s third Parliament, the property of Edward Peacock, Esq., 
F.S.A. 


March 12. W. Trrs, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

Pursuant to notice, the Chairman proceeded to give a very interesting 
account of the various discoveries of tessellated pavements which had 
been made in London from the earliest times down to the recent dis- 
covery made by Mr. Tite himself on the site of the old India House. 
We do not know of any book which gives so clear and collected an 
account of this most important branch of the antiquities of Londinium. 
More interesting than the paper itself were the remarks by which it 
was followed, and in which Mr. Tite gave the results of a long and 
well-trained experience respecting antiquities found, or stated to be 
found, which is a very different thing, in Roman London. Few men 
have more right to be heard on this subject than Mr. Tite, because few 
have had larger opportunities for coming across finds of this nature ; 
and no one has put them to better account, or used them with more 
scrupulous adherence to fact. 


March 19. Wrtram Trre, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

Notice was given of a motion to be laid before the anniversary meet- 
ing, the object of which was to change the hour of meeting from 8.30 
to 8 p.m., and to close the ballot at 9.30 instead of 10 p.m. 

This being the night fixed for the ballot, which now takes place 
three times a-year, the Chairman proceeded at ten o’clock to declare 
the result. The following gentlemen were found to be duly elected :— 
William Munk, Benjamin Ferrey, Arthur Dalrymple, Matthew Holbeche 
Bloxam, George Worms, Dr. Franz Bock (Honorary Fellow), Thomas 
Lewin (proposed by the Council). 

Mr. Lewin, it may be observed, is the first Fellow whom the Council 
have proposed, under the provision introduced last year into the 
statutes. We feel sure that they could not have exercised their 
privilege with greater advantage to the Society. 
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ARCH ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


March 6. Octavius Moreay, M.P., V.P.S.A., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

After the announcement of several new members elected during the 
previous month, a communication was read from R. William Grey, Esq., 
inviting attention to the archeological interest of the explorations of the 
Basilica of St. Clement at Rome. For more than a thousand years all 
traces of this structure, of which mention is made by St. Jerome, Zosimus, 
and Gregory the Great, had been lost; it was rescued from oblivion in 
1857, and the excavations, prosecuted under the Archeological Com- 
mission until 1860, resulted in the exhumation of three strata of con- 
structions, belonging respectively to three periods of the history of Pagan 
Rome—the Imperial, the Republican, and that of the Kings. In 1861, 
one of the most important frescoes that Rome possesses was exposed 
to view. A large outlay has been made upon the works, but much 
remains to be explored if funds were supplied in aid of an undertaking 
which may claim the aid of archeologists in all countries of Europe. 

A memoir was then read by Mr. J.J. Rogers, M.P., describing certain 
vestiges which had been thought to indicate occupation by the Romans, 
on parts of the coast of West Cornwall. On a former occasion, Mr. 
Rogers had brought before t' > Institute the discoveries which he had 
made on the manor of Carm .aow, on the shores of Mount’s Bay; pottery 
and relics of Roman character were there disinterred. In October last 
Mr. Rogers found certain ancient remains near the site previously ex- 
plored, and close to the sea-shore. Some portions of masonry having 
been exposed by the effect of heavy rains, a building of curious de- 
scription was brought to light—namely, a kind of furnace which ap- 
peared to have been domed over, and consisted of two circular ovens 
or fire-places, which were filled with charred matter, probably the 
residue of sandy peat or turf and charcoal. This construction ap- 
peared by the drawings and plan laid before the meeting by Mr. Rogers 
to resemble potters’ kilns of the Roman period, of which a few ex- 
amples have occurred in this country. The presence, moreover, of 
slag, or mineral refuse, had suggested the notion that this curious work 
might have been an ancient smelting furnace; and tin has, in fact, 
been found in the neighbourhood. ‘This explanation, however, proved 
untenable on more careful examination, and the fact that no clay suit- 
able for pottery is to be found in that part of Cornwall, seems conclusive 
as regards the notion first mentioned. No Roman relics were to be 
found, and the building, although not to be attributed to the Roman 
period, is in immediate proximity to an ancient entrenchment; and it 
may be regarded as a vestige of some ancient industrial operations, 
the nature of which may be hereafter shewn by the explorations pursued 
by Mr. Rogers with zealous interest in the early history of his county. 

Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, M.P., gave notices of several valuable Welsh 
manuscripts formerly in the Hengwrt Collection, bequeathed to Mr. 
Wynne by the late Sir Robert Vaughan. Of these he brought some 
for the inspection of the meeting, especially a manuscript of the poems 
of Taliesin, supposed to be the earliest existing transcript of the works 
of that celebrated Welsh bard; the writing seems to be of the four- 
teenth century, and on collation with the printed text considerable 
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variations appear. Mr. Wynne brought also a manuscript history of 
the Scottish kings, and a ceremonial or service-book of the Use 
of Sarum. 

A short account was read of two Roman altars and other remains of 
the same period, found at Bisley, Gloucestershire, by the Rev. H. 
Lowder. They had been used as building materials in early medieval 
times in the construction of the church tower at that place. Mr. Lowder 
pointed out that they may have been obtained from a site undoubtedly 
occupied by the Romans in the neighbourhood, and where remains of 
a villa and hypocaust had been discovered. The altars are of the oolitic 
stone of the locality; they are not inscribed. On one of them is sculp- 
tured a figure in full armour, with one hand resting on his shield, the 
other holding a hare, a hound appears leaping up at his side: it has 
been conjectured that this may represent Mars Venator. The other 
altar bears a mounted warrior brandishing his sword, and protecting 
himself with a large round buckler. These sculptures present several 
curious features, and Mr. Morgan expressed the hope that the altars 
might be deposited in the British Museum, where so limited a collection 
of such relics found in our own country is to be seen. 

Mr. Hewitt gave a notice of a rare example of the two-hand sword of 
the sixteenth century, from the Royal Artillery Museum at Woolwich. 
The blade of this weapon, which was exhibited by kind permission 
of Colonel Lefroy, is curiously engraved with figures of St. George and 
St. Barbara, accompanied by an heraldic bearing, and its fashion pre- 
cisely resembles that of certain swords represented in the woodcuts 
of the Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian, by Hans Burghmaier. 
Mr. Hewitt made some interesting remarks on the comparative di- 
mensions of swords at various periods, from the time of Henry II. to 
our own days. 

An announcement was laid before the meeting regarding the proposed 
publication, by order of the Emperor of the French, of a complete series 
of the documents preserved in the archives of the empire, extending 
from the eighth century to the reign of Henry II., king of France. 
This rich mine of historical information comprises numerous materials 
of the greatest importance, as illustrative of the annals of our own 
country and of all European nations. The number of documents is 
nearly seventeen thousand; they will be published in nine quarto 
volumes, under the direction of the Count de Laborde, Director-General 
of the Archives, by M. Teulet, whose researches are well known in con- 
nection with the history of this country, especially during the times of 
Elizabeth, and as having elucidated the intricate questions relating to 
Mary Queen of Scots. The work will be produced by Henry Plon, 
printer to the Emperor. 

The attention of the Society was called by the Rev. H. M. Scarth, 
Prebendary of Wells, to the curious discoveries lately made in barrows 
situated on a tract of wild common between Snape and Aldborough, in 
Suffolk. No communication on the subject, so far as Mr. Scarth was 
aware, had hitherto been made, with the exception of the interesting 
notice addressed during the previous month to the “ Field” newspaper, 
by Mr. Francis Francis, and containing particulars which appear well 
deserving of the consideration of the antiquary. Mr. Francis has given 
a narrative of the curious details noticed during the examination of 
several of these sepulchral mounds situate on the estate of 8. Davidson, 
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Esq., and lately excavated by direction of that gentleman, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Francis. Although these grave-hills in the remote marshy 
waste adjacent to the course of the river Alde had been partially opened 
some twenty years ago,—with what results is unfortunately unknown,— 
Mr. Davidson’s labours proved successful in exposing to view traces of 
numerous burials of various periods, proving that these barrows had 
unquestionably been places of interment both in early British and Anglo- 
Saxon times; several cinerary urns were disinterred, presenting un- 
doubted evidence of burials by the successive occupants of the East 
Anglian district. The facts, however, most deserving of the notice of 
the antiquary are connected with a deposit of very peculiar character, 
brought to light by Mr. Davidson in the natural sandy stratum upon 
which one of the larger mounds had been raised; that tumulus having 
proved to contain secondary interments, mostly of Anglo-Saxon times. 
In this lower bed, beneath the base of the mound, remains of framed 
woodwork, fastened together by strong iron bolts, were noticed; they 
proved to be the ribs and other portions of a large boat, of which—the 
bows and stern having been distinctly traced—the length appeared to 
have been about forty-eight feet, the width at midships ten feet. In the 
middle of this vessel, on its flooring of planks, which, although much 
decayed, was plainly to be seen, lay a scalp or mass of human hair of 
dark red colour, the quantity being as much as might have formed the 
covering of a human head; it was in perfect preservation, but no trace 
of any bony matter could be perceived. The head had evidently been 
wrapped in a coarse cloth, of which the fabric had perished, but the 
texture, warp and woof, was to be discerned. It can scarcely be doubted 
that a corpse had been deposited here, but the bones had, as noticed 
in some other instances, wholly disappeared; the hair, which appears 
under certain conditions to be imperishable, being alone preserved. Near 
the spot where the corpse, as supposed, had rested, fragments of two 
glass vases were found, one of them being a two-handled vessel, probably 
Roman ; and on careful examination of the sand a fine gold ring was 
found, enriched with filigree, and set with an antique gem, an intaglio 
of Ceres: some fragments, supposed to be of jasper, were also noticed. 
The lines of the boat having been traced throughout, no doubt existed 
in regard to the remains being those of a vessel; whether, however, of 
a Roman or Scandinavian invader may be left for further investigation. 
It must be observed that the river, once navigable to a considerable dis- 
tance from the sea-shore, formerly flowed in close proximity to the spot 
where the curious discovery related by Mr. Francis has been made. 

In the discussion which ensued, the Chairman expressed the hope that 
Mr. Francis would place on record, in some more permanent and avail- 
able form, the remarkable facts regarding the ancient occupants of the 
shores of Suffolk, to which the attention of the Institute had been so 
agreeably invited by Mr. Scarth. 

Mr. James Yates offered some remarks on ancient interments, and 
especially on one formerly described by him, found at Geldeston, Suffolk, 
accompanied, like the remarkable deposit at Snape, by a two-handled 
glass vase. 

Mr. Albert Way cited a striking example of the perfect preservation 
of hair where all bony matter had perished, namely, the beautiful auburn 
scalp found at Romsey Priory Church in a leaden coffin, the depository 
of some early benefactress of that house: the flowing hair was found in 
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the place where her head had rested on a block of oak; but no other ves- 
tige of the corpse remained when the tomb was casually opened to view. 

Mr. Greaves, Q.C., offered some remarks in reference to the very 
curious feature of the boat-burial on the shores of the Alde as described 
by Mr. Francis, namely, the total disappearance of the bones, under cer- 
tain peculiar conditions. He suggested that the preservation of the hair 
may have been owing to the profuse use of unctuous matters for the 
hair which prevailed, it is believed, among the Scandinavian and other 
ancient tribes. 

Mr. Ynyr Burgess described the ancient boats of large size con- 
structed of single trees, and found in turbaries in Ireland. 

Among objects brought for exhibition were part of a Roman mirror, 
from Sible Hedingham, Essex, by Mr. Ashurst Majendie; a very fine 
terra-cotta tragic mask found at Torre del Greco, from Mr. Fortnum’s 
collection ; a Sassanian signet of carnelian, and an Etruscan gold ring, 
brought by Mr. R. H. Smith; a piece of German painted glass, repre- 
senting St. Christopher ; also a collection of enamelled Chinese vases of 
various styles of decoration, with a rare vase of tortoiseshell inlaid with 
gold, contributed by Mr. H.G. Bohn; three small cups of gold, of early 
Delhi work, covered with uncut rubies, sent by Mr. W. Stuart, &c. 
Mr. Phillips brought a large bronze vase, with singular ornaments; it 
was obtained from the Japanese collection in the International Exhibi- 
tion. The Rev. James Beck exhibited a beautiful collection of gold 
rings, chiefly rings of betrothal, or nuptial tokens; also a series of 
penannular African rings, similar to the torque rings alleged to be fre- 
quently found in Ireland. He brought also several Battersea enamels, 
with subjects printed in black, from engravings of rural and fashionable 
life, in the style of Hogarth. A valuable archeological map of Belgium, 
lately published at Brussels, was sent by Messrs. Letts. 

Mr. Blaauw placed on the table, by permission of the Sussex Arche- 
ological Society, a collection of bronze weapons from their museum at 
Lewes Castle, consisting of celts, palstaves, and two broken swords 
or daggers, found in draining pasture-land at Wilmington, Sussex, in 
the winter of 1861. These relics, including a bronze mould for the 
manufacture of celts, had been deposited, as stated by Mr. Blaauw, in 
a rude urn at a depth of two feet in clay. They were presented to the 
museum by Mr. R. Lambe, on whose property this remarkable discovery 
occurred, 

The Chairman announced that at their next meeting, April 10, 
Mr. Molyneux would give his promised account of the ancient fortress 
or buildings on the estates of the Marquis of Anglesea, in Staffordshire : 
great progress has been made in the excavation of this curious site 
during the last month, under Mr. Molyneux’s direction. The Rev. 
Canon Scarth would read a memoir on Uriconium, and notices of the 
later excavations made there under Dr. Johnson’s direction. Professor 
Willis had kindly promised to give, on a subsequent occasion, a dis- 
course on the chapter-house and other architectural features at Wor- 
cester Cathedral, supplementary to his able dissertation delivered at the 
Worcester congress. The special exhibition of Sculptures in Ivory, 
proposed for the meeting of the Institute in June, would, if possible, 
be arranged so as to be open to the members on June 1; and special 
request was made that all contributions should be forwarded not later 
than May 27. ° 

Gent, Mac, Voit, CCXIV, 3k 
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BRITISH ARCH AXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Feb. 25. Joun Lez, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The Chairman presented a copy of the constitution and bye-laws of 
a Numismatic Society which has just been established at Montreal, and 
Mr. 8. C. Bagg presented his essay read at the first meeting of the 
Society. 

Mr. W. H. Forman exhibited a beautiful bronze mask of a satyr, 
with eyes and teeth of silver. 

Mr. Cuming laid before the Association a presumed bronze head of 
Bacchus, from Cume, also with silver eyes, and another example from 
the same collection. Notices were read of this peculiar work, esteemed 
as the parent of the Damaskeen of the Middle Ages. The specimens 
exhibited had been cast in a mould, and afterwards tooled up with the 
calum, or graving tool. 

Mr. H. Durden exhibited a bronze handle of fine execution, belong- 
ing to the first century of the Christian era. 

The Rev. E. Kell, F.S.A., communicated the particulars of a dis- 
covery of an urn and two skeletons on Bembridge Downs, Isle of 
Wight. They were esteemed Anglo-Saxon. The skeletons, male and 
female, were linked together by the extremities; and Mr, T. Wright 
stated that in the Isle of ‘Thanet he had seen three skeletons, presumed 
to be a family interment of father, mother, and child, a mode of burial 
common with these people. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper “On Ancient Nielli,” tracing its his- 
tory, and exhibiting specimens belonging to different periods. A dis- 
cussion on the subject occupied the evening, and a paper will be printed 
with illustrations in the Journal. 


March 11. Joun Ler, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., President, in the 
chair. 

E, 8. Chandos Pole, Esq., of Radburne Hall, Derby, was elected an 
Associate. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming read a paper ‘‘ On some Bracteate Coins” that 
had been presented to Mr. Pettigrew by Mrs. Kerr. The spangle money, 
a species of medieval currency, are exceedingly thin discs of metal 
stamped in a die, so that the device appears in relief on the face and in- 
cuse on the back. The use of these and other valuable coins for per- 
sonal decoration greatly prevailed in early times among the Teutonic 
tribes of Scandinavia, more especially in Denmark, The transition of 
the bracteate trinket to the bracteate money appears simple and obvious, 
and they can be traced back in Denmark to the eleventh century, if not 
earlier, and are attributed to the reigns of Sweyn and Canute. The 
Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian bishops had their nummi bracteati. 
From Scandinavia they soon spread into Germany, and Henry the Lion, 
Duke of Saxony (1139—1180), was one of the first monarchs to issue 
such pieces. They continued to be minted till after the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The specimens produced by Mr. Pettigrew are 
all of Germanic fabric, the earliest being a half bracteate weighing 
14 grains. The first true German bracteate is assigned to the Em- 
peror Frederick (1153—1190). Three of the bracteates exhibited are 
prelatical, and minted at Mayence, with a figure of St. Martin. A spe- 
cimen of Henry III., Bishop of Fulda (1192—1216), weighs 10 grains, 
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and represents the prelate. The lightest spangle is ascribed to Gar- 
dolph of Stolberg, and weighs only 5} grains. Mr. Cuming also ex- 
hibited five other specimens from his own collection, the heaviest of 
which scarcely exceeded 4 grains in weight. The evening was occupied 
in the discussion of this neglected branch of numismatics. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Feb. 23. Antuvur Asuprret, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Robert Kerr read a paper ‘‘ On Artificial Stone.” First laying 
down the principle of lime, mortar, and concrete, as the earliest and 
simplest forms of the idea of artificial stone, the lecturer described the 
various characteristics of concretion pertaining to natural sandstones, 
limestones, and oolites respectively, and pointed out the special interest 
which attaches to any endeavour to imitate these materials for use in the 
peculiar circumstances of London. The various kinds of cement intro- 
duced in the early parts of the present century were described in the order 
of date, including Austin’s artificial stone, and, as a kindred material to 
the last, Coignet’s betons agglomeres, these being varieties of calcareous 
concretes, mixed with a minimum quantity of water and well beaten up. 
Then passing to the ingenious scientific inventions of the last few years, 
Ransome’s siliceous stone was first described (patented 1844); a ma- 
terial composed of sand moistened with silicate of soda (introduced by 
Fuchs of Berlin, in 1825, under the name of water-glass) and burnt in 
a kiln to a red heat, whereby the alkali was said to combine with 
a portion of the sand and thus form a vitreous cement for the rest. 
Adverting then to the preparations offered for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it was described how Mr. Ransome’s process for indurating natural 
stone had led him to the invention of an artificial stone on an entirely 
novel principle, namely, the submitting of his former raw material, sand 
mixed up to a paste and with silicate of soda, not to heat but to the 
action of chloride of calcium, whereby through a double decomposition 
there was formed silicate of lime, as a solid cement, and common salt, to 
be washed out; this being Ransome’s concrete-stone, patented 1861. 
The next idea described was that of Mr. Westmacott, recently patented, 
whereby the induration of any calcareous concrete was left to the action 
of carbonic acid alone, supplied by an admixture of uncalcined carbonate 
with the lime. The patents of Bousfield (1856) and Ellis (1857) were 
then described, neither of these having attracted public notice; and 
lastly, the process of Barff (patented 1861) was pointed to as quite 
original, depending altogether upon the formation of silicate of alumina, 
by combining silicate of potash and aluminate of potash and mixing up 
sand therewith, drying afterwards in the open air. The attention of 
the Meeting was thus fixed upon the competing principles of Ransome, 
Westmacott, Barff, and Coignet, and it was stated that representatives 
of all of these were present to give detailed information. 

The thanks of the Meeting were given to Mr. Kerr for his paper, the 
discussion on which was adjourned till Monday the 27th of April. 


March 9. Wrz411am Tire, Esq., M.P., President, in the chair. 

The President announced that the book containing the signatures of 
members of the Institute to accompany the portrait of Professor Cockerell, 
R.A., Fellow, was on the table for the inspection of members. He re- 
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marked that they were all indebted more especially to Mr. Kerr for the 
completion of this tribute to the ability and learning of Mr. Cockerell. 

Mr. Kerr remarked that the number of the signatures was very con- 
siderable, and that the beautiful work of Owen Jones, Fellow, as far as 
his own study in designing and carrying out the decoration, was entirely 
gratuitous. 

Professor Donaldson thought that all would agree as to the beautiful 
manner in which Mr. O. Jones had carried into effect the wishes of the 
Institute, and that they were much indebted to him (Mr. Jones). 

After a few remarks from the President to the effect that Mr. 
Cockerell had himself alluded to the “cheerful” character of the deco- 
ration of the book, 

Mr. Thomas H. Wyatt, Fellow, proposed, and Mr. G. G. Scott, V.-P., 
seconded a resolution, which was carried unanimously, that the best 
thanks of the Institute were due to Mr. Owen Jones, Fellow, for the 
labour, taste, and pains bestowed on the testimonial. 

The Rev. Dr. Whewell, F.R.S., Hon. Member, then proceeded to 
read a paper “On Some Analogies between Architecture and the other 
Fine Arts.” Having dwelt on sculpture, painting, and music, the three 
imitative arts, the learned Doctor went on to consider whether archi- 
tecture could be called also an imitative art, and shewed how, even in 
matters of construction, after the first idea of arrangements of parts had 
been conceived, the actual carrying out of these arrangements was 
more or less imitative. Thus a set of shafts around a central one in the 
pier of a Gothic building carries up the eye to some other series of 
lines, either more shafts to carry the vaulting or the vaulting-ribs them- 
selves: and these, again, are subdivided into a variety of lines construc- 
tive in idea, but really nothing more than decorative, for each shaft or 
rib is composed of stones, small or large, with their jointing-lines en- 
tirely concealed or shewing themselves in a directly contrary direction 
to the leading lines of the ideal construction. So the idea, not the 
reality, of constructive art governs the form of architecture, being a re- 
presentative imitation from the plan to the upmost pinnacle; and as the 
constructive framework is thus imitated in cut masonry the art itself 
may be called imitative. It cannot be considered a fault that the small 
shafts of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge are too slender to carry 
the burden which would fall upon them if not actually a portion of the 
masonry of the wall, any more than it is a fault that the marble legs of 
a statue, being duly proportioned to the figure, would alone be too 
slender to bear the weight of the marble body. In the latter case the 
difficulty of construction is surmounted by adding a stump of a tree or 
a mass of drapery, in the former by the actual work of the masonry, 
which in a measure contradicts the ideal construction. And these 
remarks hold good in all styles, for the organic structure, so to speak, of 
all good building is so evident from a fragment, that from one stone 
a piece of architecture can be often put together, in the same way as 
animal forms may be with certainty built up from a single bone. 

The learned Professor then traced the analogy of architecture 
with music, and shewed that both melody and harmony were to be 
found in all good works of architecture. In two points of a build- 
ing seen together in perspective it was the increasing and decreas- 
ing forms, as the lines advanced and receded from the eye, which 
should be in harmony to produce a good effect; one much more 
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pleasing, at any rate, than any elevation could be. It might not be too 
fanciful to compare the interior of a Gothic cathedral, with its two. rows 
of columns forming the aisles, with the outer walls, to a psalm tune, 
in which treble, tenor, alto, and bass were harmoniously joined. Archi- 
tecture, therefore, is an art distinct in itself, and not mere framework 
for sculpture or painting, and its work is even most complete perhaps 
when these are absent. Yet though carving may be unnecessary to the 
complete idea of a column of a capital, for instance, yet it cannot be 
said to be an impure addition; but it should be placed in the right place. 
If foliage is used it should follow the rule of vegetable growth, and be 
most luxuriant at the highest points. In classic art, statuary as a 
crowning feature seems appropriate, but if applied, as in Milan Cathe- 
dral, to Gothic pinnacles without niches, it is objectionable. But 
though in each successive style this general idea of construction is 
conceived and then imitated in masonry, and so wrought out, this con- 
structive reality must agree with decorative idea, or the art becomes 
degraded. Thus Sir Walter Scott says of the tracery of Melrose,— 
“Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
*Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 
In many a freakish knot had twined, 

Then framed a spell when the work was done, 

And changed the willow wreaths to stone.” 
Here is described the exact idea of the mind on seeing this example 
of decorative ideal construction, which differs, of course, from the actual 
constructive masonry, making architecture appear magic art. 

The subject was then discussed in a highly interesting and instructive 
manner by the Chairman, Mr. Tite, M.P., Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., Mr. 
Digby Wyatt, Mr. James Fergusson, Mr. Ashpitel, and the Rev. R. Bur- 
gess, and a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the learned Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 17. J. Crawrorp, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The President read a paper “On the Origin of the Gipsies.” The 
origin, as our old English has it, of the ‘‘ outlandish persons calling 
themselves Egyptians or Gipsies,” and constituting “a strange kind of 
commonwealth among themselves of wandering impostors and jugglers,” 
is at least a subject of great curiosity, not to say of etymological import. 
Although their first appearance in Europe was coeval with the century 
which witnessed the discovery of the New World and the new passage 
to the Indies, no one thought of ascribing to them a Hindoo origin; and 
this hypothesis, the truth of which the author now proposed to examine, 
was of very recent date. Their Hindoo origin was not for a long time 
even suspected ; it has, however, of late years received general cre- 
dence. The arguments for it consist in the physical form of the people, 
in their language, and in the history of their migration. Each of these 
topics the author examined separately in detail. The conclusion the 
author came to was that the gipsies, when above four centuries ago they 
first appeared in Western Europe, were already composed of a mixture 
of many different races, and that the present gipsies are still more mon- 
grel. In the Asiatic portions of their lineage there is probably a small 
amount of Hindoo blood, but this he thought was the utmost that can 
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be predicated of their Indian pedigree. Strictly speaking they are not 
more Hindoos in lineage than they are Persians, Turks, Wallachians, or 
Europeans, for they are a mixture of all these, and that in proportions 
impossible to be ascertained. 

Dr. Shortt read a paper entitled ‘‘ An Account of the Yenadis of the 
Chingleput District.” Interspersed over not only this district but also 
over most parts of Southern India is a rude class of people, by some 
supposed to have been aborigines of the peninsula. This tribe is known 
by the names of “ Yenadi,” “ Villee,”’ ‘« Vader,” and “ Maranur.” The 
word Yenadi is a corruption of Anathan, or a poor man who has no 
guardian or guide. Villee and Vader mean hunters and savages; 
Maranur, hunters or savages who live in the woods. These people 
speak the language of the district in which they are located, but some- 
what corrupted. They for the most part follow no trade or occupation, 
but generally gain a precarious living as woodcutters, or by selling dyes, 
roots, and medicinal herbs collected in the jungle. In the Nellore 
district they go about with long bamboos sharpened to a point, with 
which they transfix hares as they squat in the bush with great agility. 
Dr. Shortt had made trial of some of these people as servants, and thinks 
that these, as well as the Yenadis of the Striharee-cottah, might be made 
in a few years through philanthropic efforts interested in agriculture, and 
so redeemed from their barbarous condition. 

In the discussion which followed, Sir A. Waugh, Sir Justin Shiel, 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte, Mr. Glascott, Mr. Pusey, and Mr. Luke Burke 
took part. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Feb. 19. W.8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

George Eades, Esq., and C. H. Wyndham, Esq., were elected mem- 
bers of the Society. 

Mr. J. S. Virtue exhibited a one-dollar note, current in the Federal 
States of America, and known as a ‘‘ Greenback” from the back of the 
note being printed in green ink. The formula of the note is as 
follows :— 

“ Act of July 11, 1862. The United States will pay the bearer One Dollar at the 
Treasury in New York.” “ Washington, Aug. 1, 1862,” with the signatures of the 
“ Register (sic) of the Treasury ” and the “ Treasurer of the United States.” On 
the back, “ This note is a legal tender for all debts public and private except Duties 
on Imports and Interest on the Public Debt ; and is receivable in payment of all 
loans made to the United States.” 


Mr. George H. Virtue exhibited a one-dollar note of Kossuth’s Hun- 
garian Fund, reading as follows :— 

“Dated at New York, Jan. 1, 1852. Hungarian Fund. On demand, one year 
after the establishment in fact of the Independent Hungarian Government, the 
holder hereof shall be entitled to One Dollar payable at the National Treasury, or 
at either of its agencies at London or New York, or to exchange the same in sums 
of Fifty Dollars or over for certificates bearing four per cent. interest payable in ten 
equal annual installments (sic) from one year after said event. L. KossutH.” 


Mr. G. H. Virtue also exhibited a receipt of the Fondo Nazionale 
Italiano, dated Feb. 1848, and signed by Gius. Mazzini, G. Giglioli, and 


A. Gallenga. He also exhibited two Japanese silver coins. 
Mr. Venables exhibited some Roman small brass coins found at 
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Wookey Hole, Somersetshire, with the silver coins and medallion shewn 
at a former meeting. They comprised coins of “ Urbs Roma,” struck 
under Constantine, of Constans, Valentinian, Valens, and Gratianus (all 
with common reverses), and a few barbarous imitations of Roman coins. 

Mr. Evans exhibited casts of a sceatta lately found at Sibertswold, 
near Dover, which had been communicated to him by Mr. C. Gordon, 
of the Dover Museum. On the obverse is a barbarous figure of Victory, 
to the right, winged, draped, and helmeted, holding in her left hand a 
spear and in her right a garland; in front an unintelligible legend, pos- 
sibly trv. On the reverse is a draped figure standing, facing, and 
holding a long cross in each hand. 

Mr. Madden read two short papers communicated by A. W. Franks, 
Esq. The first was on some unpublished tokens of the seventeenth 
century, presented to the British Museum by C. Roach Smith, Esq., 
and issued at Egham, St. Edmundsbury, Leighton, and other places. 
The second was an account of some coins discovered in a barrow at 
Roustage, in Whichwood Forest, examined by Mr. Moodie in 1858. The 
barrow, which was about 50 ft. in diameter and 5 ft. high in the centre, 
was formed of loose stones which had been brought from a considerable 
distance and laid upon the original surface of the ground, and then 
slightly covered with soil. At some distance apart in the barrow were 
found five coins, four of them Roman brass and one British silver. The 
latter is a coin of Antedrigus, similar to those found at Nunney, near 
Frome, and engraved in the Num. Chron., N.S., vol. i. pl. i., No. 6., 
having an extremely rude head in profile on the obverse, and a bar- 
barous horse with ANTED on the reverse. The Roman coins are as 
follows :— 

1. Second brass. Augustus. Of barbarous fabric, with the reverse of 
Neptune, as on the coins of Agrippa. 

2. Second brass. Nero. ev. Victory. 

3, 4. Vespasian. Zev. Provipenti4 and an altar. 

The bones in the barrow appear to have been human and to have 
been burnt. 


BATH LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jan. 30. The Rev. F. Kirverr in the chair. 

A lecture on “ A Visit to the Site of Troy” was delivered by Dr. 
Beddoe, Physician to the Bristol Royal Infirmary. This gentleman 
during the Russian war held an appointment in the British Civil 
Hospital at Renkioi, on the Dardanelles, and consequently enjoyed con- 
siderable opportunities of acquainting himself with the district of the 
Troad, and with the localities that have usually been identified with those 
mentioned by Homer. The lecture was illustrated by a map, constructed 
partly from an Admiralty chart of the entrance to the Dardanelles, and 
partly from other data. 

After mentioning a few of the very numerous authors who have 
written on the vexed question of the site of ‘l'roy, and particularising 
Forchammer, Maclaren, and above all the laborious and accurate Colonel 
Leake, as being the best authorities, Dr. Beddoe proceeded to give 
a brief description of the entire district between the Hellespont and the 
Gulf of Adramyttium. Beginning with the ruins of Assos, he stated 
that the Greeks and Turks have each their own village within the limits 
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of that ancient city; but that, in accordance with the difference of cha- 
racter between the two peoples, the former have placed their habitations 
on the margin of the little harbour, while the latter occupy a higher 
site, and addict themselves to agriculture and pastoral pursuits. He 
then proceeded to describe briefly the remains of Troas, the great city 
so frequently mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, and the magnitude 
of whose walls and buildings so much impressed the first Ottoman con- 
querors, that they gave it the name of Eski Stambul (Old Constan- 
tinople). The neighbourhood still abounds with fragments of marble 
carried away therefrom to adorn mosques and cemeteries, or even to 
subserve humbler purposes. In connection with the Valonia forests, 
which yield the staple production of this part of the country, the lecturer 
took occasion to introduce some remarks on the manners and customs 
of the native races, especially of the Turks, of whom he drew a rather 
favourable picture. He asserted the rarity of polygamy among them ; 
and explained that, though brigands were looked upon without much 
dislike, thieving, and pilfering on a small scale were almost unknown. 
He also mentioned their well-known hospitality, which he had frequently 
experienced. . 

He next entered on a more particular description of the alluvial plain 
commonly known as the plain of Troy, of the rivers that meander through 
it, and the high grounds that form its boundaries. In so doing, he ex- 
pressed his adherence to the general opinion, which identifies Sigeum 
with Yenishehi, and Rheteum with a hill to the east of the so-called 
Tomb of Ajax, and supposes these points to have been veritable pro- 
montories at the time when Homer wrote, though they have ceased to 
appear as such on the map in modern times, owing to the formation of 
&@ projecting tongue of low land between them from the alluvium brought 
down by the Mendereh. Their greater elevation still gives them, from 
certain points of view, the aspect of capes or headlands. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, he thought, to extend the name of Ida to the whole of 
the mountainous and pine-clad region that stretches from the Gulf of 
Adramyttium to the neighbourhood of the Sea of Marmora; otherwise 
it would be impossible to find a site for Troy within easy reach at once 
of Ida and of the sea. The plain of Troy, somewhere on the border of 
which, but on a lofty site, the city must have been placed, is perfectly 
level, above nine miles in length, and from three to four in breadth. It 
includes portions of the channels of four rivers, the Burrarbashi-Su or 
Spring-head water, the Mendereh, the Dumbrek, and the Kimar or 
Bridge-water. The identification of these with the ancient Scamander, 
Simois and Thymbreeus, is of the utmost importance to those who seek 
to determine the site of Troy, which would appear to have been placed 
between the Simois and Scamander, 

The Burrarbashi-Su is a most remarkable stream, which rises at the 
upper extremity of the plain from thirty-seven, or, as the natives say, 
forty fountains, all within the compass of about a quarter of a mile. 
These fountains send forth an immense body of water, in fact, a river, 
which flows with an equable current, little or not at all diminished in 
the most parching seasons. It seems formerly to have joined the 
Mendereh with its whvle volume, but from a very ancient date a great 
portion of its waters has been diverted by an artificial channel, which 
enters Besika Bay. The character of this stream corresponds in several 
respects to that of Homer’s Scamander. On the other hand, the Men- 
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dereh seems, in name at least, to represent that river. Moreover, it 
rises in Mount Gargarus, issuing in a lofty cataract from a cavern there, 
and might thus deserve the appellation of “sprung from Jove.” It is 
a large river in winter and spring, from forty to eighty yards broad, and 
not always fordable; but Sibthorpe and Chevalier both say they saw it 
dry in autumn. The lecturer, however, did not believe it had ever been 
dry during the twelvemonth he spent in its neighbourhood. Its course 
through the plain has evidently varied considerably in the course of 
ages, and there are some deep channels to the east of the present 
course, now usually dry, which are of considerable importance in the 
discussion of this question. 

The Dumbrek-Su and the Kimar-Su are two small rivers, dry in 
autumn: the name of the former seems to be identical with that of the 
Thymbreeus, but one theory makes it the Simois. Of the several sites 
that have been suggested, only two seemed to the lecturer to possess 
claims worthy of discussion ; these were the hill above Burrarbashi, and 
the hill of Hissarjik, which latter was unquestionably occupied at a late 
period by the city of Rium Novum. 

The claims of the Burrarbashi site are ably supported by Colonel 
Leake. The most powerful arguments in its favour are based on the 
following facts :—that the hill was certainly occupied at one time by 
a city, as the remains testify; if this city was not Troy, we know not 
what else it can have been: that the position is conspicuous, strong, and 
commanding; that if we suppose the Mendereh to have been Simois, 
and the Burrarbashi-water Scamander, all the particulars mentioned re- 
specting these rivers fall in naturally and perfectly; that the very ex- 
traordinary springs of the latter river, among which it has been stated 
by many travellers that there is a considerable difference in temperature, 
must surely be the hot and cold springs mentioned by Homer, which 
were close to Troy. The chief objections are, that Burrarbashi is too 
far from the sea for the interval to have been traversed by the armies 
four times in one day; that it would have been impossible for Achilles 
to have dragged the body of Hector round the city, from the nature of 
the ground; that the springs are not two but nearly forty, and are, in 
fact, all of the same temperature,—the lecturer had examined them 
with a good thermometer, and found that the extreme variations were 
but between 62° and 64° Fahrenheit; lastly, that the Burrarbashi theory 
was entirely unknown until modern times. In favour of Hissarjik, on 
the other hand, are the almost universal consent of antiquity, and the 
fact of its being visible from Gargarus, which Burrarbashi is not. The 
most important objections to this theory are, that it requires us to 
suppose the Dumbrek-Su, which is almost certainly the Thymbreeus, to 
be identical with the Simois; that there are now no remarkable springs 
in the neighbourhood ; and that the sea, though now three miles distant, 
must at the Trojan era have approached within a mile of Hissarjik, and 
cannot have left space for the military operations recorded. The most 
powerful champion of Hissarjik is the celebrated geologist Maclaren, 
who argues very ably against the last objection. To his opinion the 
lecturer was disposed to lean, though with great doubt and diffidence ; 
but he acknowledged that but for the general consent of antiquity in 


favour of Hissarjik, he would have thought the claims of Burrarbashi 
equal or superior. 


Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIV. 
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CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH AOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


March 5. The Mayor or Cuester (J. Williams, Esq.) in the chair. 

The Rev. Canon Blomfield delivered a lecture ‘On the Life of Thomas 
Harrison, the Architect of the Castle and the Grosvenor Bridge, 
Chester.” 

The rev. gentleman stated that his object was to recall to the recol- 
lection of friends in Chester who remembered Mr. Harrison, and for the 
information of those who did not remember him, how much Chester 
owed to him for its modern architectural beauty. Mr. Harrison really 
was a great man in his day, the first architectural genius in the kingdom, 
with a more clear apprehension and more thorough knowledge of archi- 
tecture than almost any man perhaps the kingdom procuced. The finest of 
his designs, however, had never been carried out; and his name had be- 
come almost ignored. He had been induced to offer a few observations 
on Mr. Harrison’s life and on the great works erected by him in different 
parts of the kingdom, by seeing in the third volume of Fergusson’s book 
on Modern Architecture, which had taken its place in every architectu- 
ral library in the country, whilst the author mentioned the Chester 
bridge with just praise, that he attributed the credit of building the 
bridge to Mr. Hartley, who was simply the surveyor, and after Mr. 
Harrison’s death undertook to finish the work. Mr. Harrison was not 
only an architect but a first-rate engineer, thoroughly understanding the 
structure of everything he built, and he certainly did not deserve to be 
ignored as he had been in Mr. Fergusson’s book. It would therefore he 
interesting to have a short account of the works executed by him, and 
the more so because he had a daughter still living in Chester (and 
a member of the Society) who was now advanced in years, but one 
whose name would never be forgotten in the city for her liberality in 
having given up her house to the present rector of St. Bridget’s and 
made it a parsonage for ever. They must not judge of Mr. Harrison’s 
taste in architecture by what might be called the taste of the present 
day. They must remember that Mr. Harrison was born 120 years ago, 
and that he therefore commenced life in a period of architectural science 
and taste wholly different from that which prevailed at the present day. 
Whether that age was right or this age right perhaps a succeeding age 
would decide, but at any rate the former taste was called Classic and 
the present Gothic. In Mr. Harrison’s day Gothic was thought barba- 
rous and odious, a remnant of an age that was rude and uncultivated, 
but we had lived to see the Gothic rise to its present proud position, 
and it was more popular in this day than the Classic styles of Greece 
and Rome. 

Mr. Harrison was born in 1744, at Richmond, in Yorkshire, of 
humble parents; but his education must have been far above the ordi- 
nary class of that day, because he seemed to have acquired foreign 
languages thoroughly, and was a good arithmetician and mechanician. 
Nothing was known of him, however, until about the year 1768. There 
was also born at Richmond a friend of Mr. Harrison, named George 
Cuitt, who was well known in Chester. This Mr. Cuitt was a protégé 
of Lord Dundas, who was at that time Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer of Scotland. He seeing that Cuitt had a genius for painting, 
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especially in landscape, was anxious to give him an opportunity of study- 
ing under the best masters, and therefore proposed to send him to Rome 
and pay his expenses for two or three years. Cuitt, knowing that his 
friend Harrison was quite as worthy of being patronised, generously 
proposed to the latter that he should go with him, and that they should 
share between them the allowance intended for Cuitt alone. Harrison 
agreed to that, and it was settled that they should go together. It 
should be stated, to the honour of Lord Dundas, that as soon as he 
heard of the arrangement and of the great genius of Harrison, he at 
once offered to pay the expenses of both the young men; and they ac- 
cordingly went to Rome together in 1769. The Pope was then Clement 
XIV., otherwise known as Pope Ganganelli. Harrison was not long 
before he had an opportunity of exhibiting his talents, and in the year 
1770 he made a design for a great work which the Pope intended to 
erect in Rome, the embellishing of the courtyard of the Belvidere, 
adjoining the Vatican, to hold some sculpture that had been discovered ; 
and that design shewed such genius that he was taken up and encou- 
raged by the great Piranesi, who was a man of remarkable genius and 
enlightened views. The plan, however, was not carried out, owing to 
the jealousy of the established Roman architects, but it introduced him 
to the notice of the Pope, who bestowed on him a silver and also a 
gold medal, (which were exhibited by the lecturer). He remained at 
Rome for seven years, and returned to England in 1776, and Mr. Cuitt 
came back with him. About that period the county of Lancaster de- 
termined to build a bridge across the river Lune, when Mr. Harrison’s 
design was adopted. The plan had great artistic beauty, and the bridge 
was the first in England, or perhaps in the world, that was built with 
the level surface. The magistrates of the county were so satisfied with 
the young architect that they next called for designs for the castle, and 
again Mr. Harrison was the successful man. His designs were adopted 
with some modifications, in order in some measure to reproduce the 
Gothie character of the old castle of Lancaster. 

The next great work of Mr. Harrison was Chester Castle. He had 
no connection with Chester at that time, but the magistrates of Cheshire, 
finding that the old castle would not answer the purpose of modern 
times, determined to pull it down and build a new one; they advertised 
for plans, and Mr. Harrison was again successful. In these plans he 
altogether deserted the Gothic style, which was in a measure foreign to 
his genius, and produced in the castle the result of his. Italian studies ; 
and, taking it as a whole, the Chester Castle even in the present day, the 
lecturer considered, stood unrivalled in chaste and classic beauty and in 
its wonderful adaptation for the varied purposes for which it was intended. 
If a man built a castle to live in he would knew what to do, or the same 
if it was simply for a gaol or a court-house; but here was a building 
for four different purposes—a court-house, a gaol, a barrack, and an 
armoury; and everything was worked out admirably on the plan. 
No doubt they might very reasonably express some regret in this day 
that the old castle of Chester had disappeared; but all remains of the 
time of Hugh Lupus and the medieval ages in the county palatine had 
disappeared. There did at that time—1788—exist an old hall, called 
the hall of Hugh Lupus, a portion of the old Gothic castle which had 
been possessed by the Earls of Chester in former days; but it was 
a misnomer so to call it, for it was built three hundred years after his 
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time, and had nothing to do with him. It was some 90 ft. long, 80 ft. 
wide, and 50 ft. high. It might be regretted that this hall had disap- 
peared, but it was the fashion in those days to despise the Gothic, and 
elevate the style of Greece and Rome into the first place; and they 
might think themselves fortunate that the building of the Castle had 
fallen into the hands of Harrison instead of Dance, or anybody else of 
the same school. 

Mr. Harrison, under the patronage of Lord Dundas, came to Chester 
in 1795, and lived there until his death in 1829, He was engaged in 
buildings in various parts of the kingdom, and amongst others he built 
a fine house called Broom Hall, in Fifeshire, for Lord Elgin. His 
lordship was at that time English Ambassador at the Porte, and before 
he went to Constantinople he had a conversation with Mr. Harrison on 
the subject of examining the remains of Grecian architecture at Athens 
and elsewhere, and Lord Elgin thought so much of the advice Harrison 
gave him that, having obtained leave of the Sultan, he proceeded to 
take copies and models of portions of the sculpture of the Parthenon. 
Lord Elgin then found some dozen statues with their heads and feet 
off, and he proceeded to take casts of them; but before he had been 
there two years the British successes in Egypt opened the heart of the 
Sultan, who said, “You have been very good in protecting me from 
Bonaparte, take what you like,” and Lord Elgin took possession of all 
he could get. He had been very much blamed for that even in the 
present day, as it was thought he was destroying the identity of those 
things by removing them from the place; but the circumstances of the 
case were very peculiar; he felt that if he did not take them away some- 
body else would. The French were sharp on the look out, and did 
take away a good deal, and he thought they might as well be in London 
as Paris. They were now in the British Museum, and formed one of 
the brightest ornaments of our great national collection. It was some- 
times questioned how far Mr. Harrison had anything to do with this. 
Of course Lord Elgin got the credit of it, and so far as the working part 
went; deserved it; but it appeared from a letter, dated Nov. 22, 1802, 
written by Lord Elgin to Mr. Harrison, that the latter originally sug- 
gested the idea of modelling the sculpture. 

The Dee Bridge originated with Mr. Harrison. There was no ap- 
proach to the castle whatever in those days, except from Nicholas- 
street, and it was surrounded with old, tumble-down, wretched build- 
ings. It struck Mr. Harrison that a grand street might be made from 
St. Michael’s Church, across the site of the old St. Bridget’s Church, 
down to the Castle, and there a bridge should be thrown across the 
Dee, and so form a fine entrance into Chester. That Grosvenor-street 
was not a finer entrance was not his fault; the bridge he had set his 
heart upon from an early day, and indeed bridge-building seemed to be 
one of the great features of his genius; he had always a fancy for it, and 
the Grosvenor Bridge, more than any other which he ever erected, was 
the means of developing his mechanical genius and engineering powers. 
In the first instance, the bridge was not intended to be built where it 
now was, but to come at right angles to the castle, but the foundation 
was found to be defective, and the plan was given up. The Act for the 
bridge was passed in 1825, and Mr. Harrison's plan adopted for it. The 
Chester Bridge is of enormous width, being the widest and flattest stone 
arch in the world. It was at that time thought that the bridge was 
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built on a wrong principle, and he could not convince his opponents that 
he was right until he constructed a model of the bridge and proved that 
it would stand; and he naturally held that if it would endure on a small 
scale it also would on a larger one. The bridge was built; and some 
doubts were expressed that when the centres were taken away the 
bridge would come down, and many people went to look at it. It was 
built by Mr. Trubshaw. The person to whom Fergusson ascribed the 
bridge was merely the surveyor employed by Harrison, and who con- 
tinued the work. It was commenced in 1827, and finished in 1831; 
Mr. Harrison died in 1829, and therefore did not live to see the work 
completed. The dimensions of the bridge are—span or chord 200 ft. ; 
height from the spring of the arch 40 ft., and from the parapet to low 
water mark 66 ft.; length of roadway 40 ft., width outside 35 ft. 6 in., 
carriage road 24 ft. The spring was made of Scotch granite, because it 
was necessary to have stone that would not compress by any weight that 
might be put upon it. In reference to the proportions of the bridge, 
which Fergusson had noticed in his book, Mr. Blomfield said unless a 
person got under it, or obtained a side view, its magnitude could not be 
realized; but that, instead of being a defect, was one of its perfections. 

One remark about the architecture of Chester might not be unaccept- 
able. Since the castle was built there had been a disposition to intro- 
duce the purely Classical style into the city. In some places buildings 
of that character were appropriate enough, but he confessed he did not 
think it was well judged to introduce them into Chester. Chester lived 
on its associations with medieval times. The city derived an interest 
in the eyes of those who visited it from its ancient buildings, which 
carried us back to the early ages of history; and when that asso- 
ciation was destroyed the character of the place was destroyed also. 
Liverpool was a new town, a great seaport, and there the modern style 
was fitting and appropriate. In such a town there was nothing national 
to be preserved. Liverpool could not go back a couple of centuries, 
and therefore should be adorned with grand Classical buildings. Perhaps 
the handsomest Classical building in Chester was the bank of Messrs. 
Dixon and Wardell, but that was in the style of Liverpool, not of Chester. 
Placed in the former town it would be in character, but among a lot 
of old timber houses it was wholly out of place. 

In conclusion, he would say that, seeing that Mr. Harrison had now 
been dead about thirty years, and that he occupied so distinguished 
a place among the architects of England and of Europe, it was to be 
regretted there was no memorial of him whatever in this city. In a 
short time, when the present generation had passed away, it might be 
that no one would know who had built the castle or the bridge; his 
identity from the first would be gone. A memorial in some way should 
be erected to the memory of Mr. Harrison, that he might be known to 
after generations in Chester. 

Mr. Hughes said there was a model on the table which he would ex- 
plain. When the Northgate prison was taken down and the new North- 
gate erected on its present site, several dozen models or designs were 
sent in; that before them was one sent by Mr. Harrison for the proposed 
gate, but it was found it would cost rather too much money, and the 
present Northgate, also his design, was the result, which was built at 
the expense of the late Marquis of Westminster, 
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GLASGOW ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


Feb. 2. Suentrr Srratuern, V.-P., in the chair. 

On the motion of Sheriff Strathern, it was agreed that the minutes of 
the general meetings should be transmitted to the GenTLEMAN’s Maca- 
zINE, as he understood that the Editor of that periodical was at all times 
willing to give publicity to the proceedings of such Societies as this. 

After the transaction of some business routine, Mr. David Mackinlay 
read a paper ‘On Surnames.” Commencing with a few remarks on per- 
sonal or Christian names, in which he explained the causes of their decay, 
he entered at some length into the history of surnames. To-names were 
incidentally mentioned as having often settled down into surnames, but the 
only sources dwelt upon were sirenames and local names. Under the head 
of sirenames Mr. Mackinlay drew attention to the frequency with which 
the Teutonic and Scandinavian personal names are represented in our 
family nomenclature, often in a form so disguised as to be with difficulty 
recognised. The Celtic sirenames are less varied than the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian, but still hold the first rank among the surnames of Wales, 
Ireland, and the Highlands, as the individual names are very largely 
represented. The English sirenames ending in “son” are of more 
recent origin than those formed from the personal name pure and 
simple, for while the latter very often represent personal names long 
out of use, the former are almost always taken from personal names still 
current. 

Mr. Mackinlay explained how local surnames came to be assumed, 
and mentioned that they often exhibit the old name or old form of the 
name of the place from which they are taken. As a rule, they are borne 
by the descendants of the gentry and rural population of the middle 
ages, while trade surnames point to the descendants of the burgher 
population. 

Mention was made of the surnames taken from the old provincial 
divisions of the country, as well as of those from small districts, towns, 
villages, and estates. The great variety of local surnames in England, 
as compared with the Dano-Saxon parts of Scotland, was held to prove 
that England a few centuries ago, as well as now, maintained a popula- 
tion relatively much larger than that of Scotland. With reference to 
Gaelic surnames, Mr, Mackinlay alluded to the mixture of races in the 
population of all parts of the country, and illustrated his remarks by 
a reference to these surnames, many of which though Gaelic in form are 
Scandinavian in substance, and are memorials of the Scandinavian 
settlements in the west and north of Scotland. The corruptions which 
local surnames have frequently suffered were illustrated by a few ex- 
amples, and some remarks were made on their localization. As a rule 
it was held that local surnames peculiar to a town or district are almost 
always taken from places near at hand. 

Dr. Scouler observed that there was a remarkable difference between 
Celtic and Germanic surnames, arising from the different social arrange- 
ments of the two races. This is apparent not merely in the use of sur- 
names, but also in their topographic nomenclature. Among the Ger- 
manic tribes, countries were named according to the points of the 
compass, or from some well-marked physical features, while among the 
Celts they were gentile or tribular denominations. In Germany we have 
Westphalia, Austria, Nordalingia, while in Ireland we have T'yrconnel, 
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Tyrone, the lands of Coriae, Gubban, or Eoghan O’Neil. In the one 
case the country, in the other the people possessing the country, gave 
the name. Among the Celts the land belonged to the clan, not to the 
chief, and hence the importance of proving descent from the clan chief, 
who was a ruler not a landlord. Hence most Irish names indicated 
descent: they do not express trades or localities. In modern times 
these names have been greatly disguised, partly from being translated 
into English, as Sinnot into Fox, or more usually from being changed 
according to some analogy of sound, as Hartigan into Harrington. 

Sheriff Strathern stated with regard to the spelling of the word “ sur- 
name,” that the different ways in which the first syllable is spelt must 
not be considered as arising from a difference of opinion as to the ortho- 
graphy of the words, but as denoting a substantive meaning. The 
syllable ‘‘ sur,” when adjected, expressing simply super nomen, while the 
syllable “‘ sir’? was adjected when the name was taken from ancestry. 

Mr. Galloway said the fashion of regular surnames had begun to pre- 
vail on the Continent towards the middle of the eleventh century; Du- 
cange says it was becoming common in France before the end of the 
tenth century for barons to designate themselves by their estate names. 
In England the same practice seems to have commenced about the time 
of the Norman conquest, and had extended gradually down in society, 
and become common among the lower class of landholder about the 
beginning of the twelfth century; while the other kinds of surnames 
were beginning to be generally adopted in the community. In Scotland 
there would not appear to have been much backwardness to follow the 
fashion, for the general use was rather earlier than in England, but we 
find it had been made by the Court a matter of policy to press it upon 
the people, for in the time of Malcolm ILI. (a.p. 1057—1093) more 
than one law was passed and proclaimed which ordered the adoption 
of surnames. 

Regarding the name Bruce, which among others Mr. Mackinlay had 
ably illustrated, it was probably conspicuous in Scotland before it was 
much known in England, for the family appeared to have a high stand- 
ing at the time when the Orkney Jgna Saga was composed, as there is 
a long story in it about the feud between the Earls Regnvald and Brus. 
The name is to be seen elsewhere in the earlier Norwegian history ; 
probably one of the family had helped Rollo to conquer and colonize 
parts of Normandy. A Robert de Brus, having distinguished himself 
with William the Conqueror’s army at the battle of Hastings, received 
as his reward very large grants of land, nearly one hundred lordships in 
England; and his namesake, who obtained the Scottish crown more 
than two hundred years afterwards, is assumed to have been his lineal 
descendant. 

Mr. Hill stated with reference to Mr. Galloway’s remarks, that besides 
the laws of Malcolm III., which are of dubious authenticity, names had 
been the subject of Scottish legislation in more recent days, for by the 
Act of 24 Charles II. (1672), cap. 47 (Thomson’s edit.), concerning 
the privileges of the office of Lyon King-at-Arms, it is enacted that all 
persons other than noblemen and bishops, who were thereby allowed to 
subscribe by their titles, ‘shall subscribe their christned name, or the 
initiall letter thereof, with their surnames, and may if they please adject 
the designations of their land, prefixing the word ‘of’ to the said 
designations.” 
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ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


March 16. The annual general meeting was held, pursuant to 
charter, at the Academy’s House, Dawson-street, Dublin, the President 
of the Academy in the chair. 

The Report of the Council mentioned that several important additions 
had been made during the past year both to the library, and to the 
Museum of Irish Antiquities; among the latter a large collection pre- 
sented by Lord Farnham, from excavations made in a crannog, or 
lacustrine habitation, in the county of Cavan. Under the Treasure Trove 
regulation various valuable antiquities of gold and other metals have 
come into the Academy’s Museum, to which has also been added a very 
curious ancient Irish crozier, styled Gearr Batrre, or the short crozier 
of St. Barry, of Termon Barry, in the county of Roscommon, 

Among the members of the Academy deceased during the last year 
were Professor Eugene O’Curry, the distinguished Gaelic scholar; and 
the Rev. C. W. Wall, Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, author of 
works on Hebrew, Persian, and Sanscrit literature, and cuneiform 
writing. The following were elected honorary members of the 
Academy :— 

In the department of Science—Baron Giovanni Plana; Christopher Hansteen ; 
F. G. W. Struve; Louis Agassiz; H. W. Dove. 

In the department of Polite Literature—Dr. Max Miiller; George Grote; Her- 
man Ebel; A. de Lamartine. 

In the department of Antiquities —Dr. Ferdinand Keller, Zurich; L’Abbé 
Cochet, Rouen. 


The Academy then proceeded to the election of the Council for 1863- 
64, after which the following members of Council were elected as the 
officers of the Academy for the ensuing year :— 

Treaswrer—Rev. J. Carson, D.D. 

Secretary to the Academy—Rev. W. Reeves, D.D. 

Secretary to the Council—John K. Ingram, LL.D. 

Secretary of Foreign Correspondence—Rev. 8. Butcher, D.D. 

Librarian—J. T, Gilbert, Esq. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH2Z0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 26. The annual general meeting was held in the Town Library, 
Guildhall, Leicester, G. H. Nevixson, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. North presented the report for the year 1862, to the early part 
of which we need but briefly allude, as its main features have already 
appeared month by month in our pages*. It stated that the financial 
position of the Society was satisfactory, and that twenty-two new mem- 
bers had been added within the year. The latter part of the Report, 
on the progress of church building and restoration within the district of 
the Society, we now proceed to quote :— 

“The work of church building and restoration has been carried on in this county 
as elsewhere, during the past year, with great vigour. The principal works com- 
pleted in Leicester are those in connection with the central church in this town 
—St. Martin’s. The ancient tower and spire resting internally upon Norman piers 





* Gent. MaG., March, 1862, p. 327; Muy, p. 591; July, p. 66; Dec., p. 716. 
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and arches have been removed, and in their place Mr. Brandon has erected a fine 
Early English tower of very considerable magnitude and height; indeed, so much 
so, as almost to appear out of proportion to the main building; it is, however, 
hoped at no distant period to complete the architect’s plan, by raising the pitch 
of the nave roof, and by the addition of a broach spire, which will not only add to 
the beauty of the edifice, but will give symmetry to the proportions of the tower, 
which at present is naturally wanting. The tower rests internally upon four Early 
English arches of considerable altitude, with carved capitals, by which means the 
Perpendicular chancel and the north and south transepts are both distinctly seen 
from the nave. The north transept, which has been entirely rebuilt and slightly 
lengthened, is a compound of various periods of architecture. In consequence of 
the increased height of the tower-arches, it was necessary to raise a portion of the 
roof of the south transept: this has been done by making a pitched roof finished 
by a gable, pierced by a cinquefoil window, and terminated externally by a cross 
at the limit of the first or small south aisle. Probably, a greater degree of bold- 
ness on the part of the architect in this arrangement would have produced a better 
result, if the roof had been raised and the transeptal arrangements could have been 
carried out to the extreme south wall, so as to have included under it the first 
south window, which, from its size—being much larger than those in the same line 
of wall—almost points to this as its former position, the result would perhaps both 
externally and internally have been bolder, more graceful, and in every way more 
satisfactory. The optical illusion produced by the impinging of a portion of the 
mouldings of the western tower-arch upon the stilt of the arch is extremely 
unfortuuate. 

“ Messrs. Skidmore and Co. have, in their usual effective manner, introduced 
standards and semi-standards for gas under the western tower-arch, and within 
the chancel; and a carved eagle lectern in oak, by Mr. Barfield, of Leicester, 
reflects great credit upon his taste and skill. 

“The fine church of St. Margaret’s is also being gradually restored, under the 
care of Mr. G. G. Scott. During the year 1862 the north side has been new cased, 
the jambs and arches of the windows restored, and new tracery inserted. 

“The most important work completed in the county during the past year was 
undoubtedly the restoration, under Mr. G. G. Scott, of the parish church (All 
Saints’) of Loughborough. This fine church, which for more than two years past 
has been undergoing complete renovation, now, with the exception of the tower, 
which is being restored by the munificence of Mr. W. Perry-Herrick, re-appears in 
almost its pristine beauty. The galleries are swept away, and the high pews 
replaced by very good open oak seating. The foundations of the church have been 
underpinned and considerably strengthened ; the masonry inside and out, including 
the pinnacles and battlements, the buttresses and parapets, thoroughly restored ; 
the brick mullions in the windows replaced by stone tracery in character with the 
style of the jambs. The doorways have been rebuilt, care being taken to follow 
the details of the original entrance; the porch of the southern one is almost, if not 
entirely, new. The fittings of the chancel are restored; in fact, the whole edifice 
has been thoroughly restored, or, where absolutely necessary, rebuilt, and that in 
no niggardly spirit, for the contract amounted to £7,200. The entire work will, 
your Committee think, give great satisfaction to those members of this Society 
especially, who attended the general meeting held at Loughborough in the year 
1852, and saw the church in its then unsightly condition; and it must be 
a pleasure to the members generally to find that the advice then given to the 
inhabitants by the spokesman of the Society—the Rev. Canon James—in his paper 
upon the church, was so well received, and has eventually been so thoroughly 
acted upon with such extremely satisfactory results. 

“The restoration of the small church of Welby, which for some time past has 
been in the hands of Mr. R. W. Johnson, of Melton Mowbray, was completed last 
year. The later works consisted of new fittings for church and chancel, the 
insertion of a new east window, the lowering of the ground round the building, 
and the thorough draining of the foundations. 

“Great improvements have been effected in Kibworth Church by the erection 
of a new roof to the nave, and by forming a tower-arch from the nave, and thus 
shewing the western window, which has been somewhat lengthened to meet the 
requirements of the change. 

“The spire and a portion of the tower of North Kilworth Church have been 
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taken down and rebuilt by Mr. Firn, of Leicester, under the care of Mr. Clarke, 
of London. Mr. Firn has also been engaged in pointing and otherwise restoring 
the external walls of Narborough Church. This has led to the restoration of en 
exceedingly interesting Early English priest’s door on the south side of the chancel 
of that church. The whole of the original stone-work of this doorway is now on 
Mr. Firn’s premises, where it is placed in position, and is well worth a visit from 
those members specially interested in Gothic architecture. 

“The restoration of Stoughton Church, referred to in the last report, is still 
progressing. During the past year the north aisle, with its fine range of Decorated 
windows, has been taken down and literally restored, every piece of old stone 
being again placed in its old position, excepting in cases where new was a necessity. 
A Perpendicular clear-story is being added to the nave, a new south porch is to 
take the place of the present debased one, and probably by the end of the present 
year the whole church will—throngh the liberality of Major the Hon. Powys Keck 
—be thoroughly, and, by Mr. Firn, carefully restored. The neighbouring church 
of Oadby presents a sad contrast to this. The churchwardens there have had the 
bad taste, and will learn the eventual bad economy, of daubing a portion of the 
external wails with stucco, 

“The chancel of Hinckley Church is now being restored, under the guidance of 
Mr. Gillett ; and in other parts of the county works of restoration of various de- 
grees of importance are being carried on. In addition to these, your Committee 
would recommend to your notice the extremely elegant Gothic school-house now 
being erected, from the designs of Mr. Goddard, near Westcotes, in this town, and 
they cannot but express a hope that our national architecture having again gained 
its supremacy in ecclesiastical buildings, being now engaged in a most successful 
competition with the exotic styles in scholastic and kindred edifices, will, ere long, 
claim its long-lost inheritance as the most fitting style for our dwelling-houses and 
domestic erections, 

“The rapidity with which the work of church-restoration progresses is almost 
equalled by the rapidity with which the glazing of the past three centuries is 
giving way to the introduction of stained glass into the windows of our churches. 

hilst speaking well for the liberality of our age, and demonstrating the earnest 
desire now so happily prevalent to render the houses of God in some degree 
worthy of the holy purposes for which they were built, it must be confessed with 
regret that the art of glass-staining does not appear to progress towards that 
excellence which the present great demand for the article ought to command. 
There have been very many windows in our Leicester and county churches filled 
with stained glass during the past year, and without speaking of any one of these 
with special praise or dispraise, your Committee think a reference to them (with 
but few exceptions) will shew that the art of glass-staining is still very far from 
the zenith of its perfection in England. There is, however, one instance to which 
your Committee can refer with unmixed satisfaction—not so much with regard to 
the work itself, though that will bear a comparison without injury with most 
modern productions of a similar character—as to the cause of its insertion, and the 
munificence and noble-heartedness it commemorates. It is needless to remind you 
how much the town of Leicester, and especially the parishioners of St. Mary’s, are 
indebted to Mr. Thomas Nevinson, in the restoration of their now most beautiful 
church ; and it has been a sincere pleasure to very many members of this Society 
to contribute, through your Secretary, towards the cost of filling the eastern 
chancel windows of that church with the best stained glass Mr. Wailes could 

roduce, to be a lasting memorial of the gratitude of his contemporaries to 

r. Nevinson, not alone for the pecuniary sacrifice he has made, but more than 
that, for the untiring attention and correct architectural taste brought to bear 
upon the work, which has rendered it not only beautiful to the eye of the un- 
initiated, but a lesson to the architectural student.” 


The Committee and Officers for 1863 having been appointed, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected additional Presidents of the Society :— 
Sir A. B. C. Dixie, Bart. ; Geoffry Palmer, Esq.; and W. U. Heygate, 
Esq., M.P.; and four new members were elected: —William Targett 
Fry, Esq., Exeter College, Oxford; Mr. John Groocock, Leicester; 
Mr. Firn, Leicester; and the Rev. L. A. Holmes, Melton Mowbray. 
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Mr. R. W. Johnson, Architect, Melton, exhibited his drawing of the 
proposed restoration of the village cross at Frisby-on-the-Wreake, 
which was highly commended; but certain alterations in the height of 
the shaft, and in the form of the cross upon the apex, were suggested. 
Mr. Johnson also, by way of explanation of his drawing, contributed the 
following paper upon “ Town Crosses,”’ which was in his absence read 


by Mr. North :— 


“ The subject of ‘Town Crosses’ is open to much enquiry. Without going very 
closely into the matter, I have found much to interest any one who takes pleasure 
in rambling amongst the relics of the past—-not, however, so much from the 
erections themselves, as from the associations which are connected with them. 
They seem to divide themselves into three distinct heads or classes— Market 
Crosses, Memorial Crosses, and Town or Village Crosses. Of the antiquity of the 
first named we have plenty of proof as far back as the thirteenth century, and 
I need only quote that in existence at Higham Ferrers, the capitals and mouldings 
of which are decidedly the work of that period. The form of the market cross is 
generally polygonal, with an open archway niche on two or more of its sides. The 
really good specimens to be found are few. More frequently, structures of a de- 
based character, some surmounted by a kind of dome, seem to have replaced the 
original ones. Evidently, the centre or the principal part of the town was used 
as the site of these erections, and some of the principal historical events are con- 
nected with them. The illustrated descriptions to be met with give but little idea 
of the style (there were no Le Keuxs or Jewitts in those early days), but the 
remains are curious; and from many of the occurrences which are depicted in 
manuscripts and other ancient works being found in connection with the town 
crosses, it is clear that they were looked upon with a degree of importance, if not 
of veneration. 

“In an engraving of Cheapside, with the procession of Mary de Medicis on 
her visit to Charles I., the most prominent object is the cross which formerly 
existed there; and in a curious print in the Pennant collection in the British 
Museum is seen the same cross, very similar in detail, undergoing destruction at 
the hands of the Puritans. A cross also existed in front of St. Paul’s, which, in 
addition to other purposes, was used for preaching from. A drawing in the 
Pepysian Library shews this to have been a heavy low building, which it states 
was erected in 1450, and remodelled in 1595. A Market Cross existed in Edin- 
burgh in Argyle’s time, and his execution is shewn in a drawing of the period as 
taking place close to the cross. One more example near home. The High Cross 
which formerly existed in Leicester was erected in whut must then have been the 
principal part of the town, for we find during the siege of Leicester in 1645,— 
‘Gallowtree-gate and several other entrances having been carried by half-past one, 
the defenders were driven from every part of the fortifications except the Newarke ; 
but the garrison and townspeople, having retired to the Market-place, Highcross- 
stre+t, continued the struggle for nearly an hour longer.’ I believe a cross in the 
pavement still marks the site of the ancient High Cross, one of the reputed pillars 
of which, in its debased form, is preserved in front of the Crescent in King-street. 

“Of Memorial Crosses | need say but little, another member of this Society 
having formerly read a paper on the subject. I will only quote those beautiful 
structures built to commemorate the lamented Queen Eleanor at each of the places 
where her body rested in its journey back to London; the last of which was, 
I believe, built at the then village of Charing. The finest of them is at Waltham, 
and an attempt at its renovation rather than restoration caused much discussion, 
the plea being that, however faithfully the old work might be copied, it does at 
best but shew how well we can imitate the original, and affords very equivocal 
evidence of the state of the arts in the reign of Edward I.; and this argu- 
ment will bear out in all matters of restoration. In the present day we are too 
apt to lose sight of the remains of the ancient work, and by the introduction of 
novelties to entirely destroy the character of the original. There is a charm about 
the moss-covered stone which is not appreciated by all architects, but the object 
should be, not to renew them by putting a fresh stone in the place of every old 
one that is in any degree mutilated, but to preserve them from further dilapidation, 
and to save every ancient feature that can possibly be preserved; restoring such 
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parts only where it is indispensably necessary to ensure the safety and durability 
of the structure. 

“I think we may include the Wayside Crosses among those intended to memo- 
rialise individuals, although time, the leveller of all distinctions, has effaced every 
trace which will identify them with those whom they were intended to com- 
memorate. On the Continent these crosses are of constant occurrence, most fre- 
quently pointing out the place of some dark deed and the resting-place of those 
who have met a violent death, coupled with the inscription, ‘Pray for the 
soul of A. B.’ 

“Lastly, of Village Crosses, the remains of which are so often to be met with, 
forming as they do, even in their ruin, pleasing objects. They generally consist 
of a few steps, by some called a Calvary, and a tall shaft with sometimes a few 
mouldings to form a base, and no doubt all had originally a cross on the top. In 
some instances they had small niches and sculptured foliage. With but very few 
exceptions they shared the fate of almost everything else in the shape of a cross 
during the Puritanic dispensation. In the Journal of William Dowsing, Jan. 6, 
1643-4, he writes, speaking of Haverhill, ‘ We brake down about an hundred super- 
stitious pictures, and two hundred had been broke down before I came; we took 
away two popish inscriptions with Ora pro nobis, and we beat down a great stone- 
ing cross on the top of the church,’ 

“ What the Puritans began, time and neglect have in most instances completed, 
and nothing but a well-worn base is now generally to be found. Some have fared 
rather better, and the tall shaft still rears its head, though almost tottering, for 
the cross is generally the resort of idlers and children, who day by day reduce the 
structure piecemeal, threatening the downfall of the shaft, and in time complete 
annihilation of the cross. Such is the case with the cross at Frisby-on-the-Wreake, 
in this county, which has led to these hasty remarks; but thanks to the spirit of 
restoration which is so strong in our land, the principal inhabitants of the village, 
determining that it shall not be consigned to oblivion, have commenced a sub- 
scription to restore it, and they intend to protect it from further violence by 
a palisade fence; this last may by some be thought an innovation, but any attempt 
to restore the cross and leave it exposed would be useless. It is therefore hoped 
the innovation will be pardoned for its utility. The base is much decayed, and 
whole stones have been removed; these will be carefully replaced, and as there are 
no traces of the cross, 1 have been led to a decision as to the period from the 
moulding which is worked up the angles of the shaft. 

“The matter may appear a small one to bring before this Society, but as there 
are several other existing examples in the county fast mouldering away, it may 
lead to their rescue; while, in addition to forming a pleasing feature in the land- 
scape, they may lead the wanderer and passer-by to bestow a thought on that holy 
faith of which they are the symbol, and perchance prove a stepping-stone to God’s 
house, and the enhancement of His glory.” 


Mr.G. H. Nevinson produced a small circular carving in ivory, two 
inches and a half in circumference, representing a combat between 
armed men and dragons, probably intended to represent a conflict 
between good and evil spirits. ‘This carving was of an early period, 
apparently Norman. 

Mr. North exhibited a very fine Roman gold coin, recently found 
near Melton Mowbray, upon which he read the following short 
note :-— 


“The very beautiful Roman coin I have the pleasure of placing upon the table 
is entrusted to my care by Mr. Thomas Hickson, of Melton Mowbray, who has 
long been a member of this Society. It was found a few weeks ago, about two 
miles and a half to the south-east of that town, and with it, or near to it, the 
two bronze coins I also exhibit. The gold coin is a solidus of Valentinianus I. 
(A.D. 364—375), and for a description of it you are indebted to the Rev. Assheton 
Pownall, a learned member of the Numismatic Society, who has compared it with 
a similar coin in the British Museum; and though he finds the Museum coin in 
equally fine condition, yet the workmanship of the Melton coin is superior. The 
legend on the obverse, round the profile of the Emperor, is DN VALENTINIANVS PF 
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ava. On the reverse isa figure of the Emperor holding a ‘victory’ in his left 
hand; in his right he carries the ‘labarum,’ surmounted by the Greek letters x.pP., 
the sacred monogram of Christ. The legend here is RESTITVTOR REIPVBLICAE, 
whilst the mint-mark is KONST AV.; and this constitutes an interesting question 
in the examination of this coin, inasmuch as until lately it was customary, 
Mr. Pownall informs me, to assign coins with this mint-mark to Constantinople, 
to the puzzling of some numismatists, who noticed the close resemblance of their 
workmanship to the coins of the French mints. It has, however, recently been 
noticed that when Constantine I. rebuilt part of the town of Arles, he gave it the 
name of Constantina Augusti, and so coins struck there bore the mint-mark of the 
coin now under inspection, which had formerly been confounded with that of Con- 
stantinople. The larger brass coin, found as before stated in the near neighbour- 
hood of this, belongs to the Emperor Allectus, who was emperor in England 
A.D. 293—296, and it was in all probability coined in this country. The smaller 
brass coin is quite undecipherable.” 


Mr. Henry Goddard shewed some very valuable antiques from the 
Island of Rhodes, which he explained in the following note :— 


“The Necropolis of Camirus, in the island of Rhodes, has been explored for 
several years, under the auspices of the Foreign Office, by Mr. A. Biliotti, British 
Vice-Consul of Rhodes, and the discoveries which have resulted are of the highest 
interest in reference to the history of Greek art at the earliest period to which it 
can be historically traced back. A large quantity of fictile ware, of the most 
archaic character and in the finest condition, has been discovered in tombs, to- 
gether with gold ornaments, glass, porcelain, terra-cottas, and bronzes, nearly all 
of the same early epoch. The objects exhibited, consisting of two small vases, 
with warriors, and shields, and hieroglyphics painted upon them, two small 
porcelain blue and black hawks, and a beautifully irridated lachrymatory of glass, 
were the work of the earliest Greek colonists of Rhodes. The date of these objects 
may be fixed by internal evidence to a period ranging B.c. 600 to 400. The 
cities of Camirus, Ialysus, and Lindus are stated to have been the three most 
ancient in the island of Rhodes, and to have been partially abandoned when the 
capital, Rhodus, was founded, B.c. 404.” 


Several other articles were exhibited, but they do not require particular 
mention. 





ExPLORATIONS AMONG THE YORKSHIRE WotpDs.—The tumulus on the heights 
above Swinton, Yorkshire, which was partly explored in November last by 
a cutting from the north side, was again investigated at the close of December 
by the same parties. The barrow measures twenty-six yards in diameter, and 
nearly four feet in height. About a foot and a half below the summit a blue, 
and what geologists would call Kimmeridge-like, clay was reached, the depth of 
which, as measured, was three feet ten inches, and placed undoubtedly as an 
expedient to prevent percolation of surface-water. The same kind of clay, 
it appears, is found plentifully in the vale on the north side of Swinton. 
Immediately below the clay there was discovered a floor of tiles systematically 
arranged: these tiles are perforated at one of the ends with a hole to admit 
a nail, evidently shewing that the tiles had been in use previous to their 
occupying the unusual form within the tumulus. They are of a rude form, 
and appear to have been made from the slate of the lias formation. Below 
the tiles, which were about on a level with the adjoining fields, there seemed 
to be the ordinary surface soil, but intermixed with various sized blocks of 
Hildenley stone, charcoal, and fragments of glazed pottery. The opening was 
much enlarged on this occasion, not only exposing a beautiful section, but also 
shewing that the barrow had originally been excavated below the surface, but 
without meeting with a perfect urn or incense cup. A very beautiful bronze 
needle was found in the previous opening, on reaching the centre. Some 
vegetable remains were found in the tumulus, which appeared to be nothing 
more than the stones of the fruit of the common thorn. 
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THE MEDIEVAL USE OF THE TABERNACLE. 


Mr. Ursay,—The writer of an article 
on Tabernacles, in your last Number, 
says, “It may not be an uninteresting 
fact to state that the primitive and pa- 
tristiecustom, (almost of apostolicorigin,) 
of reserving the Sacrament has never 
been given up in Scotland. Through- 
out the whole of Aberdeenshire and the 
Hebrides this is still practised by the 
clergy of the Ancient Church.” And 
again, “ The Medieval Church, following 
the practice of the Church of the Fathers, 
continued the custom, and it has actually 
come down ¢o us in the present day.” 

Permit me to express the opinion 
that it cannot interest any true English 
Churchman to know that a medieval 
custom is continued in the Roman Ca- 
tholic communion; and also to regret 
both the use of the word “us” in a very 
ambiguous application, and the assertion 
that the unreformed Church is “the 
ancient Church” in this country, when 
made by one not a member of it. 

I. In the Preface to the Book of 
Common Prayer the words occur, “the 
established doctrine or laudable practice 
of the Church of England, or indeed of 
the whole Catholic Church ;’” and the 
bishops in their famous “ Answer ” of 
1661, say, “The Church of England 
hath been careful to put nothing into 
the Liturgy but that which is either the 
Word of God, or what hath been gene- 
rally received in the Catholic Church.”— 
(Cardwell, Conf., ch. vii. pp. 337, 338). 
She claims to be the ancient, national, 
though the reformed Church of these 
realms, as she invariably called herself 
Ecclesia Anglicana, the Church of Eng- 
land, in medieval times, a phrase at least 


as old as Magna Charta.—( Hardwicke on 
the Articles, p.11.) ‘ Be it known to 
all the world,” says Bishop Hall, “that 
our Church is only reformed or re- 
paired, not made new: there is not 
a stone of a new foundation laid by us. 
Yea! the old walls stand still.” And 
Bishop Bull, to the same effect, states, 
“Our Church bath not changed one 
thing of what she held before the Re- 
formation any way pertaining either to 
the being or well-being of the Church.” 
I conceive that the Church of Scotland, 
under its Episcopal regimen, assumes 
the same ground. 

II. The reservation in the early 
Church was made on very different 
grounds from those adopted by the 
Roman Catholic Church now, as explained 
by the learned Dr. Rock (Hierurgia, i. 
161), from whose chapter on Lay Com- 
munion (Ib. 272—283), as well as A. W. 
Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Or- 
nament, your contributor quotes, at 
second hand, most of his authorities 
without acknowledgment. For Tertul- 
lian he cites Allatius! The true reference 
being Ad Uzor., lib. ii. c. v. St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen is wrongly quoted; it 
should be Orat. viii. p. 229 d. ; and the 
passage relates to the cure of Gorgonia, 
performing a superstitious act with the 
“antitype of the precious Body” before 
the altar. Basil is also incorrectly cited ; 
the reference should be to Zpist. xciii., 
where it is said that in time of per- 
secuticn, in the absence of a priest or 
deacon, each person had to take the 
Communion for himself.—(Tom. iii. p. 
287.) I find no mention of the Eu- 
charist in the Epistle to Pammachius 
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(Epist. ixvi. tom. i. 391), and no Oratio 
de Obitu Fratris in St. Ambrose’s works : 
it should be De Exc. fr. Sat., lib. i. 43. 
I cannot find the passage vaguely re- 
ferred to in Optatus; that of St. Chry- 
sostom Bishop Jewell has explained in 
a quotation given in another page. 
These authorities, I submit, are nothing 
to the point, for, as Bishop Burnet well 
explains, the exceptional reservation in 
the early Church was “almost unavoid- 
able,” and rendered necessary by the 
persecuted and scattered condition of her 
members.—(On Art. XXVIIL,, pp. 447, 
448. Compare Cave, Prim. Christ., ch. xi. 
p- 162; and Thorndike, Laws of the 
Church, ch. xxiv. 574, and xxx. 738.) 
Justin Martyr (i. 67) says that “the 
Eucharistic elements were sent to the 
absent by the hands of the deacons.”— 
(Comp. Bever. De Freq. Comm. ii. 21.) 
It has been suggested that in early 
times there was only one central altar, 
from which the consecrated elements 
were sent to other congregations. Ire- 
neus relates that the Eucharist was 
sent by various Churches to each other 
as signs of communion (ap. Euseb. H. E., 
lib. v. c. 23), a custom forbidden by the 
Laodicean Council held between 314 
and 372. 

At a later period we have proof that 
the other communicants consumed the 
residue of the elements, (T’heoph. Alez., 
¢. vii.; ap. Bever. Pand, Can. Apost. 
ii, 572); comp. Lestrange’s Alliance, 
¢c. vii. p. 329, and also the so-called 
Apostolic Constitutions giving this di- 
rection, (bk. viii. c. 31): “ Let the dea- 
cons distribute the remains of the bless- 
ings at the mysteries to the clergy.” 
Origen says that the remains were not 
kept till the next day, (In Levit. c. v. 
17,15; Hom. v.§ 8). St. Jerome men - 
tions that the remains of the Communion 
were consumed after the administration 
by the communicants eating their com- 
mon supper, (In 1 Cor. xi. 20, Op., t. 
xi. c, 931); Hesychius states that the 
remains were burned, (lib. ii. In Lev. 
¢. viii. 32); and Evagrius shews that it 
was an ancient custom at Constantinople 
for young children to consume the re- 
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mains (Hist. Eccl., lib. iv. c. 86), a prac- 
tice retained in France, (Conc. Matis. 
IT, a.D. 585, c.v.; and Cone. Turon. IT., 
A.D. 813, c. xix.; see Cosin’s Works, v. 
812; Bever. on Art. XXVII.); and 
Nicephorus alludes to the same practice, 
(Hist. Eccl., lib. xvii. c. xxv.) 

“ By this place of Tertullian,” writes 
Bishop Jewell (On Private Mass, p. 148), 
“as also by divers other ancient doctors, 
we may gather that in the times of 
persecution the manner was, that the 
priest delivered to devout and godly 
men the Sacrament consecrated in thie 
church, to carry home with them to 
receive a part of it every morning, fast- 
ing, as their devotion served them, so 
secretly as they might, that the infidels 
should not espy them, nor get any 
knowledge of the Holy Mysteries, And 
this was done because they might not 
assemble themselves in solemn congrega- 
tion for fear of the infidels amongst 
whom they dwelt.” And then he quotes 
Origen, In Exod. Hom. xiii. 3; St. 
Augustine, (Cesarius ?) Serm. ccc. 2; Id. 
ecxxix. 5,—both in allusion to the prac- 
tice of carrying home the Sacrament in 
a fair linen cloth ; St.Cyprian, De Lapsis, 
pp. 132, 133, where a woman is said to 
have kept the Domini Sanctum in arcd 
sud, ‘The Holy Thing of our Lord with- 
in her chest ;? and Eusebius, lib. vi. ch. 
xliv., where a LAD is said to have carried 
a little of the Sacrament to the dying 
Serapion. In none of these instances 
are the consecrated elements reserved 
in a tabernacle, or carried by the clergy 
to the sick. “As touching the solem- 
nity of carrying the Sacrament,” Bishop 
Jewell says in another place (Def. of 
Apol., 553) to Harding, “your own 
doctor, G. Biel, could have told you, 
Christ gave not the Sacrament to His 
disciples that they should keep it with 
honour, but He gave it them for their 
use.” Likewise,” saith Humbertus, 
“Christ did not only bless the bread 
and reserve it to be broken the next 
day... but being broken, straightway 
delivered it.” Cranmer in his answer to 
the fifteen Articles, p. 172, asks, “Is 
this the holy Catholic faith, that the Sa- 
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crament should be hanged over the altar 
and worshipped? I pray you who made 
this faith ? any other but the bishops of 
Rome? and that more than a thousand 
years after the faith of Christ was full and 
perfect ? Innocent III., about 1215 years 
after Christ, did ordain that the Sacra- 
ment and chrism should be kept under 
lock and key, (Decret. Greg. IX, lib. iii. 
tit.xliv.c.i.); but yet no mention is made 
of hanging the Sacrament over the high 
altar. After him came Honorius III., 
and he added further, commanding that 
the Sacrament should be devoutly kept 
in a clean place and sealed, and that the 
priest should often teach the people 
reverently to bow down to the host when 
it was lifted up in the mass time, and 
when the priest should carry it to the 
sick folks. (Zbid., ch. x.) .. Yet he wade 
no mention of the hanging thereof over 
the high altar. In Italy it is not yet 
used until this day.” Mr. Webb men- 
tions at San Clementi, Rome, “a niched 
aumbry or tabernacle.”—(Continental 
Ecclesiol., p. 502: compare pp. 3, 23, 
45, 52, 80, 92, 101, 109, 163, 160, for 
tabernacles on the north side at Ulm 
and Esslingen, Frankfort, Bonn, Cologne, 
Louvaine, &c.) There is a renaissance 
tabernacle at St. Gereon’s, Cologne, and 
one dated 1500 at Nuremberg. 

Again: “Of the canopy,” the great 
English champion thus answers Har- 
ding, “ St. Cyprian (De Can. Dom., p. 
42) says, ‘This bread is received and 
not shut up.’ Clemens (Clem. Epist. ii., 
in Crabb. Cone. i. 41) writeth thus :— 
*Let there be so many hosts or so much 
bread offered at the altar as may be 
sufficient for the people. If anything 
remain, let it not be kept until the 
morning.’,,. St. Augustine likewise seem- 
eth to say the same :—‘ The bread made 
to this purpose is spent in receiving the 
Sacrament,’ (De Trin., lib. iii. c. x. 19, 
&c.); I know the Sacrament in old times 
was reserved in some places, as it may 
appear by Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. 
Hierome, St. Basil, Eusebius, and others. 
St. Cyprian saith women used to keep 
it at home in their chests, (De Laps., 
pp. 132, 133). Tertullian saith the 
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faithful used then to have it in their 
private houses, and to eat it before other 
meats, (4d Uzor., lib. ii. 5). St. 
Hierome saith that Exuperius, the bishop 
of Toulouse, used to carry it abroad in 
a basket, (4d Rustic. Mon., Epist. xev.) 
St. Basil saith that in Egypt, and 
specially about Alexandria, every man 
for the most part had the Sacrament in 
his house, (4d Cesar., Epist. xciii.) 
Eusebius seemeth to say the priest had 
it in his chamber, (Jn Hist. Eccles. 
Script., lib. vi. c. xliv.) St. Ambrose 
saith men used then to carry it about 
them, not only by land but also by sea, 
in their napkins, (De Excessu fratr. 
Satyr., lib. i. 43). All these were abuses 
of the Holy Mysteries, and they there- 
fore were abolished. Thus was then 
the Sacrament reserved in private houses, 
in chests, in baskets, and in napkins. 
Now if Mr. Harding be able truly to 
shew any such like ancient authority 
for his canopy, then may he say he 
holdeth up the old Catholic fathers. 
Mr. Harding sheweth that this reserva- 
tion of the Sacrament in divers countries 
hath been diversely used under lock and 
key, at the altar’s end, in a chapel, in 
a vestry, in the bishop’s palace. And 
all this of the usage of late years.... 
Chrysostom’s Epistle to Innocentius (4d 
Innoc., Ep. i. tom. iii. 519,) is good 
witness that the Sacrament was reserved 
to be received of the people at the Com- 
munion the next day, or in very short 
time after, for it was reserved in both 
kinds, as it appeareth plainly by his 
words.... The manner in Gracia was 
during the time of Lent to consecrate 
only upon the Saturdays and Sundays, 
and yet nevertheless to communicate of 
the same upon the other week - days; 
for the end of this reservation in old 
times was not that the Sacrament should 
be adored, but that it should be re- 
ceived of the people, and specially that 
persons excommunicate, for whose sake 
it was reserved, being suddenly called 
out of this life, upon their repentance 
might at all times receive the Com- 
munion, and depart with comfort as 
the members of the Church of God. 
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.+. They, upon smaller considerations” 
(than fear of abuse), “ have utterly dbo- 
lished the manner of reservation that 
was used in the Primitive Church, for 
they will not now suffer neither lay 
people nor women to keep it in their 
houses, nor boys to carry it to the sick, 
as then the boy did to Serapion; or 
infidels or men not christened to wear 
it about them, as then did Ambrose’s 
brother, Satyrus. ... In the Council of 
Lateran it is confessed that the Sacra- 
ment so kept” (i.e. in the tabernacle or 
canopy) “hath been abused to work 
horrible and wicked deeds, (Conc. sub 
Innee. ii. ¢. 20). And Mr. Harding him- 
self confesseth that for certain like abuses 
the same reservation was in some part 
abolished in the Council of Bracara, 
(Cone. Brae. iii. c. 5).”—Bp. Jewell, pt. 
ii. 554—557.) 

III. Your correspondent adds, “It is 
no doubt quite a modern practice, com- 
paratively speaking, to reserve the Holy 
Sacrament in a tabernacle placed upon 
the altar, or immediately behind it; 
the universal, or almost universal, prac- 
tice having been to make use of the dove 
suspended over the altar. Still, there 
are instances of tabernacles existing 
which point out that the practice just 
referred to was at least known in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century in 
some parts of Great Britain.” Gervase 
and Hoveden undoubtedly speak of the 
pendent pyx, but do not allude to its 
shape; and in the Rites of Durham 
(No. iii. p. 7) we find mention of the 
“yich and most sumptuous canopies,” 
surmounted by a pelican and contain- 
ing the pyx, but again there is no 
allusion to a dove-like shape. These 
quotations embrace the whole period 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and as regards France, Durandus, 
bk. i. c. 25, does not mention the dove; 
he describes the “ portfolio and its ma- 
terial,” and then adds, “ the pyx which 
containeth the host ... being placed on 
the altar,” &c., but not a word regard- 
ing suspension. It is not at all im- 
probable that the dove of precious metal 
was peculiar, at least at a later period, 
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to the Clugniacs, who also used a shell 
(pyxis cortica).—(Martene, De Ant. 
Mon. Rit. iv. 58,59.) The tower was 
evidently a merely elongated aumbry. 
Tabernacles were not introduced into 
Belgium until the fifteenth century. In 
the Excerptions of Ecegbright, a.p. 940, 
c. 22, is a direction copied from some 
early canon, requiring “the priests to 
have the Eucharist alway ready for the 
sick, lest they die without the Com- 
munion.” In the Canons of 960, ¢c. 38, 
the injunction is repeated, with a caution 
that the housel, if it grow stale, shall 
be burned with fire. The word ‘halig- 
dom’ has been interpreted in c. 42 by 
the best authors to mean relics, or the 
Text ; but even if it denotes the housel, 
the direction requires no more than 
this,—“let that which is holy be laid 
up with reverence.” The Council of 
Westminster, 1138, c. 2, did not allow 
reservation beyond eight days, but per- 
mitted any one in case of necessity to 
carry the Host to the sick. By Ed- 
mund’s Constitutions, 1236, c. 21, the 
“ Eucharist” was to be carried to the 
sick by a priest “in a clean decent box, 
having in it a very clean linen cloth ;” 
in fact, a portable aumbry. Peckham, 
in his “Constitutions, 1279, c. 7 (re- 
peated 1281, c. 1), says, “ We charge 
that for the future the most worthy 
Sacrament of the Eucharist be so kept 
that a tabernacle be made in every 
church with a decent enclosure, in which 
the Lord’s body may be laid, not in 
a purse or bag, but iu a fair pyx lined 
with the whitest linen.” Wilkins’s text 
does not give the word ‘tabernacle,’ but 
mentions “ aliquod cooperticulum de se- 
rico, purpur, vel lino purissimo.”  John- 
son’s text agrees with that of Lyndwood, 
who mentions that the pendent taber- 
nacle was an English custom unknown 
to the Portuguese and Hollanders, who 
used an aumbry near the altar; and 
adds that the English fashion was better 
for adoration, but worse as exposed to 
danger of falling or theft.—(Provine., 
lib. iii. tom. xxiii.) A good illustration 
of Lyndwood’s gloss is afforded in the 
following passages :—“ That the Sacra- 
3.N 
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ment of the altar be reverently preserved 
and kept in a pix, and hanged upon the 
altar, or otherwise decently and safely 
kept and placed.”—(Bonner’s Articles, 
1554, a. x.) “Item constitutio Johannis, 
archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, renovatur, 
qua statutum est, ut in quilibet ecclesid 
parochiali fiat tabernaculum decens et 
honestum cum seri et clavi, quod in 
altum elevatum, in medio summi altaris 
affigatur, si commode fieri potest, alids 
in commodiori et honorabiliori et magis 
summo altari vicino loco, qui haberi 
poset,” &¢.—(Const. Leg. Poli. 1855.) 
“To be short,” says Bishop Jewell, 
“touching the canopy, Lyndwood him- 
self findeth fault with it, for thus he 
writeth, ‘It is said the Sacrament ought 
to be kept in a clean place sequestered 
from other :’ whereunto he addeth thus, 
‘Hereby it appeareth that the order 
that is used in England of hanging 
up the Sacrament in a canopy is not 
commendable.” —(Of the Canopy, Works, 
pt. ii. p. 557.) The Council of West- 
minster, A.D. 1208, c. 2, orders that 
“the Eucharist be kept in a decent 
pyx.” ‘The word ‘tabernacle’ was used 
to designate a repusitory for the pyx 
containing the Element of bread (Du- 
cange, Gloss., vii. 478), but 1 cannot 
charge my memory with any entry of 
a dove-shaped tabernacle in any English 
inventory. “The high altar .... with 
a little shrine of copper enamelled for 
the Sacrament” (Gunton’s Peterborough, 
61), while ‘tabernacle’ is used below for 
a niche or hovel containing an image. 
“Pixides argentee ad hostias.”—(Dart’s 
Canterbury, xiv.) “Unacupa.... cum 
catend argented appensd, ad usum Eu- 
charistie appendenda, ULTRA ALTARE in 
Festis ex dono H. Regis. Una pixis... 
cum cathend argente’.”—(Dugdale’s St. 
Paul’s, 311.) ‘The tabernacles at Lin- 
coln were either diptychs or hovels for 
images, and the pyxes were nearly all 
round, and no chain is mentioned, 
(Monast. Anglic. viii. 1279.) At York 
I find, “1 pyxis argentea cooperta pro 
hostiis; 1 pyxis pro pane portando ad 
summum altare in festis, &c.; 1 pyxis 
pro pane portando diebus feriulibus;” but 
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again there is no note ofachain. (Jdid., 
1205 a.) The introduction of the ta- 
bernacle for purposes of adoration was 
contemporaneous with the inculcation 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
1V. Reservation is forbidden by the 
English and Scottish Church. In 1604 
the Scottish Liturgy required that “if 
any of the bread or wine remain which 
is consecrated, it shall be reverently 
eaten and drunk by such of the com- 
municants only as the presbyter which 
celebrates shall take unto him, but it 
shall not be carried out of the chureh. 
And to the end there may be little left, 
he that officiates is required to conse- 
crate with the least.” The English 
rubric of 1662 also requires that “if any 
remain of that which was consecrated, it 
shall not be carried out of the church, 
but the priest, and such other of the 
communicants as he shall then call unto 
him, shall immediately after the blessing 
reverently eat and drink the same.” 
“If the bread and wine have been con- 
secrated,” Bishop Sparrow (Rationale, 
p. 225) observes, “it is all to be spent 
with fear and reverence by the commu- 
nicants in the church,” and confirms 
his position (assumed previous to the- 
positive directions of the present rubric) 
by reference to Gratian de Consecr. Dist. 
IL., ch. xxiii. p. 2011, and Const. Tribus 
Cone. Interr. Monach. resp. ad qu. V. 
ad Balsamon in Canon., p. 203. The 
object of the Conference at the Savoy 
was to “advise upon and review the 
Book of Common Prayer, comparing 
the same with the most ancient Litur- 
gies which have been used in the Church 
in the primitive and purest times ;” 
therefore, in framing this rubric, the 
bishops believed that they were reviving 
the “ primitive and patristic” practice of 
“the ancient Church.” The XXXth 
Canon is written in the same spirit. 
“ So far was it from the purpose of the 
Church of England to forsake and reject 
the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, 
Germany, or any such like Churches, 
in all things which they held and prac- 
tised, that as the Apology of the Church 
otf England confesseth, it doth with 
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reverence retain these ceremonies, which 
do neither endamage the Church of God, 
nor offend the minds of sober men: and 
only departed from them in those par- 
ticular points, wherein they were fallen 
both from themselves in their ancient 
integrity and from the Apostolical 
Churches which were their first found- 
ers.” The XXVIIIth Article is dis- 
tinct upon the point, when it declares 
“that the Sacrament of the L:rd’s 
Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance 
(Bishop Hooper adds, “ Nec ex usu pri- 
mitive Ecclesie ;” Hardwicke, 302) re- 
served, carried about, lifted up, or wor- 
shipped,” &c. ; the reservation, therefore, 
to be “carried about” (for the sick), or in 
the tabernacle “to be worshipped,” is 
distinctly interdicted, just as the primi- 
tive Church was against the reservation 
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in its modern acceptation. (See Bever. 
on Art. XXVIIL,, vol. ii. pp. 274, 275.) 

Regard for your space prevents me 
from citing a long list of authorities 
on the point, ready to my hand; and 
in my remarks I have studiously avoided 
writing one word which could wound 
a conscientious Roman Catholic, or could 
be construed with any reason into per- 
sonality or misrepresentation by your 
contributor, whom I have treated, for 
that express reason, as an anonymous 
writer. In his discovery of a cinque- 
cento tabernacle in an unlikely, though 
not “almost miraculous” position, as 
a lover of ancient art I am interested ; 
at the same time his importation of un- 
fortunate remarks along with it I, with 
equal sincerity, must deprecate as 

An ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


THE SEAT OF THE SLINGSBYS, NEAR YORK. 


Mr. Ursan,—I some time since paid 
a visit to the Red House, once the 
seat of the gallant cavalier, Sir Henry 
Slingsby, who was beheaded by Crom- 
well, and whose Memoirs have been 
edited by Sir Walter Scott*. A brief 
account of its present state may interest 
your readers, particularly as illustrating 
passages in Sir Henry’s Diary. 

The house is situated on the southern 
bank of the river Ouse (about seven 
miles north-west of York), and a little 
below the point of the junction of the 
Nidd with the Ouse. The scenery in 
this neighbourhood is very beautiful, 
and there is much old grass-land, which 
gives it a very park-like appearance; 
and near Red House are some old oaks, 
said to have been plated by Sir Henry 
Slingsby. The house has a most vener- 
able appearance, covered as it is with 
ivy; and the chapel near it, which is 





* Original Memoirs, written during the Great 
Civil War; being the Life of Sir Henry Slingsby. 
(Edinburgh, 1806.) The Diary of Sir Henry 
Slingsby was published in 1836 by the Rev. 
Daniel Parsons, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford ; 
and a pedigree of the Slingsbys will be found 
in the Visitation of the County of York, 1665-6, 
by Dugdale. Published by the Surtees So- 
ciety, 1859, p. 228, 


a very interesting building, is clothed 
with the same verdure. The part of 
the house which faces the river has 
stone mullions in the late Gothic win- 
dows which compose its upper part, but 
is built of brick of a very red appear- 
ance, though somewhat modified by age, 
from which no doubt it takes its name. 
It was acquired (together with Scaggle- 
thorp) by Francis Slingsby, Esq., the 
grandfather of Sir Henry, of Robert 
Oughtred, Esq., about 1562. It ceased 
to be the fumily residence about the 
middle of the last century; and the 
late baronet, Sir Thomas Slingsby, son 
of Sir Thomas Turner Slingsby, caused 
the greater part of it to be pulled down. 
The parts now remaining are, one half 
of the front of the house, the chapel, 
the summer-house, and two pillars of 
a gateway with a very elegant orna- 
ment on the top of each, said to be the 
work of Inigo Jones: there was another 
pair, which have been removed, and 
now stand at the entrance gateway into 
Scriven-park. ‘This house was built in 
the reign of Charles I. by Sir Henry 
Slingsby, except tle chapel, which was 
built by that gentleman’s father. In 
the part of the front of Red House still 
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remaining is the room in which the 
King slept in 1633, on his progress to 
Scotland. The canopy of the bed is 
still preserved; it is of blue damask 
(the colour discharged with age or re- 
dyed) worked with worsted, in the same 
manner as the cloth of the communion- 
table mentioned by Sir Henry in his 
Diary as being the work of Lady Slings- 
by, and is probably a'so her work. On 
the occasion of King Charles’s visit a 
race wis run on Acomb-Moor, and Sir 
Henry’s horse won the plate; and at its 
death Sir Henry placed over it an in- 
scription relating the circumstance as 
follows, “He Did Win The Plate, on 
Achomb-Moor, The King Being There, 
1633.” At a sinall distance, where the 
west front stood, is the place where 
some ages before stood the ancient 
mansion of the Oughtreds. The site 
is fifty yards by twenty-five, and it 
is encompassed by a wide and deep 
moat. In the middle of this area is 
a full-sized mutilated figure of a horse, 
in a recumbent posture, cut in stone 
by Andrew Karne, a Dutch statuary. 
The chapel is still in complete repair. 
When a great part of the house was 
pulled down it became necessary to face 
the west front of the chapel anew with 
brick, in consequence of some beams hav- 
ing been fixed into the old brickwork, 
and this occasioned some alteration in 
the casing of the doorway: what is now 
the casing was once the door-case to one 
of the entrances into the house. Over 
the doorway is now the inscription 
which, when Mr. Hargrove saw it, stood 
on the south front, “ Pro Termino Vita, 
Sic Nos Non Nobis.” When the house 
was pulled down the great staircase that 
stood in the house was removed into the 
chapel, and it now serves to lead up to 
the gullery over the ante-chupel, and 
to a small muniment-room which pro- 
jects into the chapel on the south. It 
is ornamented, in the manner Sir Henry 
describes, with the crests of his friends 
on the balusters. They are as follows, 
all in their proper heraldic colours :— 
1. A wyvern seiant sable, holding a 
fleur-de-lys; the crest of Herbert, Earl 
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of Pembroke, from whose house Sir 
Henry had descent through his grand- 
mother. 
2. An eagle displayed azure—Bethell. 
8. A talbot seiant argent—Stapylton. 
4. A cock gules, armed and combed 
or— Vavasour. 
5. A stag’s head or (the attires are 
broken off )—Belasyse, Viscount Fau- 


conberg. 
6. An owl argent—Savile. 
7. A wyvern gules—Clifford, Earl of 


Cumberland. 

On the landing-place at the head of 
the staircase :— 

1. (Gone.) ° 

2. A cock or—Ingram. 

3. An otter seiant argent—Waterton. 

4. A phoenix argent rising out of 
flames gules—Fenwick. 

On one of the columns of the monu- 
ment of Charles Howard, Earl of Car- 
lisle, ob. 24th February, 1684, is this 
inscription to the memory of Sir John 
Fenwick, Bart. :— 

“This monumental pillar is erected 
and dedicated by the right honourable 
the lady Mary Fenwicke, eldest daughter 
to Charles earl of Carlisle, as a testi- 
mony of respect to the memory of Sir 
John Fenwicke, baronet, of Fenwicke 
Castle in the county of Northumber- 
land, her deceased husband; by whom 
she had four children, one daughter and 
three sons. Jane, her eldest, died very 
young, and was buried in a vault in the 
parish church of St. Nicholas in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Charles, having at- 
tained the age of fifteen years, died of 
the small-pox. William was six years 
old, and Howard, a year and a-half, 
when they departed this life. These 
three sons do all lie with their father 
in the parish church of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, London, near the altar, where 
he was interred, January 28, 1696, 
aged 52.” 


In the midst of the same monu- 


ment :— 

“ Here lyeth the body of the right hon- 
ourable the lady Mary Fenwicke, relict 
of Sir John Feuwicke, baronet, North- 
umberland, and daughter of Charles 
Howard, earl of Carlisle. She died on 
the 27th of October, 1708, in the fif- 
tieth year of her age. Her life was a 
patrimony to the poor and friendless ; 
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and her many virtues make her memory 
precious.” 

The column of the monument on 
which is the inscription to Sir John 
Fenwick is surmounted by the Fen- 
wick crest and arms. 

A Sir John Fenwick fell fighting for 
Charles the First at Mwrston Moor: his 
head was sent to his lady at Hexham 
Abbey, and is still preserved in a black 
box in the manor-office at Hexham. A 
story is told of this skull that it had 
a favourite room in the Abbey at Hex- 
ham, from which, if it was removed, it 
always returned, An old helmet in Hex- 
hem Church, which belonged to Sir John 
Fenwick, had a hole in it, said to corre- 
spond with one in the skull. 

To resume the account of the stair- 
case. 

On the left hand going down the 
staircase the crests are :— 

1. A lion seiant azure holding a 
crescent argent—Percy, Earl of North- 
umberland. 

2. A lion’s head erased sable—Lord 
Fairfax. 

3. A lion seiant vert, holding a leo- 
pard’s face argent—Slingsby. On the 
“post that bears up the half pace>” 
(which led into the Painted Chamber, 
now destroyed,) still sits the blackamoor 
east in lead by Andrew Karne, with a 
candlestick in each hand. The hands 
and candlesticks are now gone. This 
figure is a specimen of casting that 
would do credit to any artificer of the 
present day. Beneath it is this in- 
scription :— 

‘*Melandre Profugus, 
Si nullis tenebris laboriosa 
Cessant pectora, pallidaque cure, 


Jam nusquam tepido annuut sopori, 
O Di, quis super est locus quieti.” 


The choir of the chapel is paved with 
squares of black and white marble placed 
lozengewise: the wood-work is old, and 
the carving generally in a later Gothic, 
except the pulpit, which is Jacobean. 
In the north-east corner stands the pul- 
pit, and within the altar rails, which 
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appear of the style of Charles IT., a mas- 
sive communion-table of earlier fashion. 
The pillar with branches, which Sir 
Henry mentions, no longer exists. The 
eastern window still remains, but the 
crucifix of which Sir Henry speaks 
is not now in it®. The altar window is 
divided by two mullions into three prin- 
cipal lights, each of which is again di- 
vided at top into two more. In this 
window, besides several shields relating 
to the family of Slingsby, there are the 
arms of the see of Lichfield, impaling, 
quarterly, 1 and 4, Gules, an ibex’s 
head erased argent; 2 and 3, Ermine, 
ensigned with a mitre or. Beneath is 
written, “Tho. Morton, Lich 

—a circular red pane charged with the 
Prince of Wales’ badge and motto, within 
a garter, and ensigned with a prince’s 
coronet. There has been a date under- 
neath, which is now effaced. There are 
also the arms of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and a figure of 
Charity. Below the achievement for 
Sir Henry Slingsby’s father are figures 
of Adam and Eve, which, however, did 
not originally belong to this window, 
but were saved out of the painted glass 
which perished when the house was 
pulled down: a garter with the motto 
of the order; a two-headed figure with 
serpents twined round the right arm, 
and in capitals by its sides “ Estote 
Prudentis vt Serpentes.” Below the 
whole compartment, in capitals, “ Beati 
Pacifici,” the motto of James I., in 
whose reign the chapel was built. 

A very interesting memorial of Sir 
Henry Slingsby’s part in the war of 
Charles the First’s time is still in exist- 
ence: it is a silver medal of an oval 
shape, made to be worn; on it is a half- 
length of Sir Henry in his military 





e “In ye east end of ye chapple upon the 
glass is painted a crucifix, not as ordinary 
crucifixes are made, but wt a transverse piece 
of wood at ye feet as there is for ye hands: at 
the feet of the crucifix is set ye Virgin Mary: 
and on ye one hand ye picture of ye Apostle 
St John, and on ye other Elizabeth, and under- 
neath St Peter, St Andrew, S' Paul. In ye south 
window ye rest of the Apostles.”—Sir Henry 
Slingsby’s Diary, 1638, 
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dress, but unhelmeted and with long 
flowing hair, and round the sides this 
legend,—‘“ Ex. Residvis. Nvmmi. Svb. 
Hasta. Pimmiana. Lege. Preedati. Ivxta. 
Daventriam. An. Earnest. Penny. For. 
My. Children. Tho. H. B. Slingsby. 
Oxon. 1644.” On the back, which is 
quite smooth, is lightly engraved Scriven 
and Slingsby impaling Belasyse, and the 
crest, a lion passant: it is remarkable 
that the baron coat is dimidiated, so 
that Scriven appears once at top and 
Slingsby once below barwise. Below 
the coat is engraved, “Beheaded June 
y® 8, by O. C. 1657 ;” which should be 
1658. The coat and inscription on the 
back may be presumed, from the style 
of engraving, to have been added about 
the close of the seventeenth century. 
Sir Henry’s epitaph remains on his 
tomb in the Slingsby Chapel in Knares- 
borovgh Church. The tomb is of black 
marble, and has the incription :— 


** Santi Roberti 

Huc Saxum advertum est sub eodemq. nuc 
Jacet hic 

Henricus Slingesby Henrici filius Cui e Par- 
liamento 

Ejecto et ex plebiscito bonis omnibus exuto 
nihil aliud supererat. 

Quam ut vellet Aniamam suam salvam esse 

Passus est Anno Etatis sue lvij. Sexto Idus 

Junias, Annoq. Cristi 1658. 

Fidi in Regem Legesque patrias Causa: Non 
pergit, 
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Sed ad Melories sedes translatus est a 
Tyranno Cromwellio Capiti Mulctatus: posuit 
Thomas Slingsby Baronetus Non Degener 
Nepos. 
Anno Zre Christi 1663.” 


The tomb bears on the side stone 
panels these arms:—on the west, a 
lion rampant, double quevée— Mallory ; 
on the south side, a chevron between 
three [apparently ] foxes’ heads erased, 

There is also the following epitaph :— 


** Dead unto Earth, before I past from thence. 

Dead unto Life, alive to conscience. 

Just, and by Justice doom’d; impeached by 
those 

Whom semblance writ my Friends, their 
witness Foes, 

My Silence in Reply impli’d no guilt, 

Words not believ’d resemble Water spilt 

Upon the parched surface of the floor, 

No sooner dropt, then heat dries up the 
showre. : 

To plead for life where ears are prepossest, 

Sounds but like airy Eccho’s at the best. 

The Hatchet acted what the Court decreed, 

Who would not for his Heap, lay down his 
Head? 

Branches have their dependance on the vine, 

And subjects on their Princes, so had mine. 

The Native Vine cut down, her Ceyenes 
[scions] wither, 

Let them then grow or perish both together. 

Thus liv’d I, thus I dy’d; my Faith the wing, 

That mounts my kingly zeal to th’ Highest 
King.” 


Iam, &., W. H. CrarKke. 
York. 


A CELTIC FLINT-IMPLEMENT FACTORY. 


Mr. UrBan,—On Wednesday, Feb.18, 
I was crossing a part of the Danby 
North Moors, not more than two or 
three hundred yards distant from “ Siss 
Cross,” when I observed a fragment of 
flint lying on the track at my feet. As 
I have observed in a former communi- 
cation, flint on any part of these moors 
is of very rare occurrence, and even in 
the grave-hills themselves singularly 
searce. I directed my companion’s at- 
tention to the piece I had observed, and 
requested him to look for more. It was 
raining too fast to permit us to stay 
long, but in the course of five minutes 
we had gathered from thirty to forty 
pieces. The character of most of thes 


was clear at the first glance: they had 
been chipped by human hands, and with 
an evident purpose. I took means to 
have the place well examined in the 
course of the subsequent day, and the 
result was that splinters and fragments 
of flint, sufficient in quantity to half-fill 
a fair-sized fishing-basket, were brought 
to me. Some of them were the merest 
flakes, or almost spicule, like a child’s 
finger-nail or the point of a not very 
large three-cornered needle: others were 
portions of flint pebbles, varying in size 
from an inch either way to lumps pre- 
senting a surface of two or three inches 
square. Buta very large number shewed 
clear tokens of the purpose for which 
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they had been intended. Some were 
an inch or two long, with a flat under- 
surface of nearly half-an-inch broad, and 
a much narrower parallel back, the dimi- 
nution of width being consequent on 
the removal of prismatic flakes on either 
side, so as to form two sharp edges 
along the whole length of the imple- 
ment. In fact, they were probably in- 
tended to form saws; and not a few of 
them are so far finely notched that 
their action on an ivory paper-knife is 
very effective. Others, again, in ad- 
dition to the lateral sloping planes, have 
similar planes at either end, so as to 
present four cutting edges: these are 
shorter than those first named. Besides, 
numerous instances occur in which curvi- 
linear edges of various lengths are the 
distinguishing feature. A few of the 
longer and thicker pieces, which have 
been wrought into a definite form, sug- 
gest the possibility that they have had 
their own especial purpose: they all 
have one end which looks as if it had 
been applied to strike many blows with 
on other portions of like material. 

There is, however, one characteristic 
which runs through the whole collection 
of wrought pieces, and that is that they 
are defective in one or more points; 
perhaps in form, for instance curvilinear 
instead of straight, or the edge has flaws 
or projections, or they are broken across, 
and the like. 

There seems to be but one explanation 
which will embrace all the facts, and 
that is that this is the site of a Celtic 
flint-implement manufactory. There is 
the material, spare or waste; the count- 
less flakes, and spangles, and spicule 
produced in the course of work; the 
many failures and imperfect instruments 
(almost inevitable in the practice of such 
a craft) rejected and thrown aside as 
useless; and there are the hammers 
used by the workmen, and some of the 
material roughly prepared for further and 
more careful manipulation. The whole 
seems to me remarkably interesting. 

By a somewhat curious coincidence, 
within a day or two of my own dis- 
covery, I had inclosed to me in a note 
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from a neighbour a flint fragment very 
similar in character to some of those 
I had myself found, and with it the in- 
formation that it was one of a great 
number which had been picked up in 
some enclosures lying about seven or 
eight miles to the north-east of this 
place. From other matters mentioned 
in the note I was inclined to suppose 
that the site of another manufactory 
had been ploughed over, a supposition 
which I found had been entertained by 
others in possession of the circumstances. 
Personal examination of the locality, 
however, has led me at least to suspend 
such a conclusion, for I find the flints 
(not a few of them of a much more per- 
fect character than any found by me 
here) dispersed over a very considerable 
area, and very thick in no part of it, as 
far as my investigations yet extend. At 
the same time I should say I had not 
sufficient time to examine the ground 
thoroughly, nor to enquire of the former 
occupant of the farm if he had ever 
found any considerable accumulation in 
one place. But the uniform dispersion 
of the flints, and their character—saws, 
small cutting implements or knives, 
thumb-flints, and one very perfect leaf- 
shaped arrow-head (beside other ruder 
ones)—lead me rather to conclude that 
they had belonged to a numerous com- 
munity anciently inhabiting the district, 
and had been lost, discarded, or left 
behind by them. I should imagine from 
what I saw that when the land (much 
of it, if not all, apparently inclosed from 
the moor at no very distant period) was 
in process of careful tillage for a ‘‘ green 
crop,” a very large quantity of these 
flint relics of the remote past might be 
recovered. 

Is it not possible that the use of the 
so-called “thumb-flint” may have been 
in chipping other flints into shape? The 
thicker edge in all that have come into 
my hands seems to have been notched 
cr chipped quite as much by striking 
against other pieces as by being struck 
by them.—I am, &e. 

J. C. ATKINSON. 

Danby, Feb. 28, 1863. 
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ON KUSTENDJIE, AND THE TOMIS OF OVID. 


Mr. Ursay,—In the last May Num- 
ber of the GrenTLEMAN’s MaGaZzINE 
(p. 605), and in the list June Number, 
(p. 662), I communicated to you some 
hurried notes on the Greek inscription 
from Kustendjie, which had been sent 
to you by Mr. Julius Kessler, and was 
published in a former Number, p. 472. 

I am now happy to state that in last 
week’s “Parthenon” (No. 44, p. 275,) 
the following notice has appeared :— 


* Dr. Dethier, Director of the Austrian 
School at Constantinople, has sent a re- 
port of some very important discoveries 
made by him in the Balkan to the Im- 
perial Academy at Vienna.... An im- 
portant point has been cleared up by 
him, viz. the site of the ancient Tomis, 
celebrated through Ovid’s exile. Dr. 
Dethier has found that Tomi was not 
situated close to the sea, but more in- 
land, on a hill to the north-west of 
Kustendjie, where ruins are met with 
(at Anadolikoi). The port of Tomi was 
at Kustendjie, and was transformed by 
Titus into a distinct town, Flavia Nea, 
probably because Tomi became celebrated 
through Ovid, who was much read. An- 
toninus Pius made ‘Tomi a metropolis, 
where the Pontarch and Pontifex of the 
Greeks—it was on the left border of the 
Pontus—had their residence. At a later 
period it was a bishop’s see, until, at 
about 4.D. 1000, it entirely disappeared. 
Flavia Nea had received the name of 
Constantia from Constantine’s sister, 
and Kustendjie has still retained this 
name among the Greeks.” 


This account, then, will shew to you 
how far I have erred, and how far I am 
correct, in the hasty translations and 
suggestions which I had previously made 
in the following passages :— 

“The word Touews would seem to 
prove that the modern Kustendjie cor- 
responded with the very ancient Tomeus 
(Toueds), or the Tomis (Téuis) of Strabo, 
lib. vii.” 

And indeed Pliny (Hist. Nat., lib. iv. 
¢. 11) mentions Tomi as a very beauti- 
ful city. 

“ But Mr. Kessler is wrong in writing 
*Constantina,’ the Roman town from 
which Kustendjie was thought to have 
been named, and which was supposed to 


II 


have been built upon its remains, for the 
town on the Euxine near there was Con- 
stantiana, and it was south of Istropolis. 
Its site is probably not far from Kus- 
tendjie, though it is possible that Con- 
stantiana occupied the same place, and 
that on the destruction or decay of 
Tomis a new city was rebuilt, and to 
which the new name of Constantiana 
was assigned, perhaps in honour of Con- 
stantine.” 


Again (at p. 662) I wrote— 


“The word Movrdpyns, Pontarch (in 
Kessler’s inscription), may signify, as I 
have stated, the ‘ruler of the sea,’ i.e. 
of the Pontus, or Pontus Euxinus, on 
the coast of which Tomis stood; or it 
may also mean the ‘ruler of Pontus,’ 
the province in Europe so called. A 
part of Moesia, or Mysia, was likewise 
within that Pontus, and in it was Tomis 
situate; and I find that the Emperor 
Hadrian made that city the metropolis 
of European Pontus, about 4.p. 119, and 
the inscription mentions Tomis as being 
the ‘ most illustrious’ MyrpéroAis.” 


Dr. Dethier refers the constituting of 
Tomis as a metropolis to Antoninus 
Pius, but I believe this had previously 
been done by Hadrian; and the latter 
emperor is the more likely to have done 
so, since he had personally visited that 
northern region, and had endured the 
rigours of “Scythian frosts,” or, as 
Florus adds, that he “Scythicas pati 
pruinas.” 

According to Dr. Dethier’s view, the 
city of 'fomis was distinct from its port ; 
and this is very probable, because Ovid 
mentions, in addition to the town (urbs) 
(Ex Ponto Epist. iii. 4. 2), the territory, 
“terra Tomitana” (i. 1. 1), and “ Tomi- 
tanus ager’ (iii. 8. 2). The inhabitants 
were named Tomite (i. 2.77). 

Moreover, it would appear from Dr. 
Dethier that the name Flavia Neapolis 
does not apply to the city of that name 
in Palestine, but that Kustendjie was 
formerly called by Titus (probably after 
himself) Flavia Nova, or New Flavia; 
so the words in Kessler’s inscription, 
daovas Neas TMoAews, would signify ‘ of 
the city of Flavia Nova,’ or ‘of the 
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new city of Flavia,’ and not ‘of Flavia 
Neapolis.’ 

I hope when Dr. Dethier’s inscriptions 
from this portion of Europe are pub- 
lished, and which I understand are now 
in the press, they will determine the 
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names of many obscure places, and fix 
the sites of several ancient cities, which 
are at this day geographically unknown, 
Iam, &e. Joun Hoge. 
Norton-house, Stockton-on-Tees, 
March 9, 1863. 


SHIELDS OF ARMS IN NORTH LUFFENHAM CHURCH. 


Mr. Urnsan,—In looking over some 
back Numbers of your valuable Magazine 
I have noticed a short correspondence 
between “Clypeus” and Mr. Simpson 
of Stamford, respecting some alleged in- 
accuracies in the latter gentleman’s very 
interesting notes on the arms in the 
churches of Stamford and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

In the remarks with which I venture 
to trouble you I shall confine my at- 
tention almost exclusively to the notes 
on the shields of arms in the east win- 
dow of North Luffenham Church, given 
in your last June Number. 

Clypeus, in your August Number, 
justly takes exception to the blazoning 
of the shield No. 11, as unintelligible, 
and in your September Number Mr. 
Simpson gives a different blazoning of 
that shield, viz. “ Argent, two chevrons 
or, over all a bend gules.” This, how- 
ever, is heraldically incorrect, as it places 
metal upon metal, which is contrary to 
a fundamental law of heraldry; and 
I confidently assert that there is no 
such coat of arms in that church 
window. 

I have carefully cleaned and examined 
the inner side of the glass (which is 
very fine), and have therefore had a 
better opportunity of conning the shields 
than your correspondent. Indeed, from 
the great height of the window it is 
almost impossible to blazon the shields 
correctly without mounting a very long 
ladder, partly from the corroded state 
of the glass, and partly from the fact 
that in more than one instance the 
saddle-bars of the window almost en- 
tirely conceal important charges from 
the spectator below. I proceed to give 
you what, I venture to assert, a careful 
inspection of the window will shew to 
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be the correct blazoning of its interest- 
ing shields of arms. There are several 
shields which seem to have quite escaped 
Mr. Simpson’s notice. I will first take 
the twelve mentioned by him, in the 
order in which he gives them :— 

(1.) Gules, a fess between two chev- 
ronels or. 

Here the fess is almost entirely hidden 
by the saddle-bar. 

(2.) Gules, three water-bougets ar- 
gent. 

(3.) Argent, on a fess gules a five- 
leaved rose between two martlets or. 

Here the chief is hidden by the saddle- 
bar, so that the fess looks like a chief. 
The form of the shield, however, might 
have suggested further examination. It 
is impossible for the spectator below to 
distinguish the martlets with the naked 
eye. 

(4.) Gules, a fess between six crosses 
botony or: the crosses are, three in chief, 
two and one below the fess. 

How the fess escaped your corre- 
spondent’s eye I am at a loss to imagine. 
There is upon it some diaper work in 
enamel brown, representing running 
foliage, hardly visible from below. Per- 
haps, therefore, he may have looked 
upon the fess as a random insertion of 
the glazier when repairing the window ; 
but diaper work on shields was not un- 
common in the fourteenth century ; and 
even if it be an interloper, it evidently 
occupies the place of an original fess. 

(5.) The only shield in the window 
that approximates to this is—Gules, two 
bars, and in chief three bezants or. 

(6.) Azure, a bend cottised between 
six griffins rampant or. 

(7.) This shield is certainly not easily 
distinguishable. I shall refer to it again, 

(8.) Or, three chevronels gules. 

30 
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(9.) Gules, three annulets or. 

(10.) There is nothing in the whole 
window at all like what your corre- 
spondent gives as (10). He must, I 
think, have introduced this by mistake 
from notes of some other church, the 
more so as he does not blazon several 
of the most conspicuous shields. 

(11.) Or, a fess between two chev- 
ronels gules. 

(12.) Gules, a cross patonce or. 

In addition to these there are— 

(13.) Argent, a cross gules. 

(14.) Checky or and azure, a fess 
gules, 

(15.) Gules, three crosses patée or, 
a border vair argent and azure. 

(16.) Gules, three crosses patée ar- 
gent, a border vair argent and azure. 

I now revert to the shield of arms 
which is No. 10 in Mr. Simpson’s list. 
It consists of two coats arranged pale- 
wise. The dexter coat is—Argent, three 
bars indented gules; the sinister coat 
is—Gules, a chief compony and two bars 
gobony or and azure. This is without 
a doubt the blazoning of the shield as it 
is at present, and perhaps some of your 
numerous correspondents can say to 
whom these two coats of arms belong. 
I have, however, a suspicion that the 
shield may not be exactly in its original 
state. The two triangular pieces of 
glass which form the bases of the dexter 
and sinister coats respectively are of 
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about the same size: that on the sinister 
side is of course ruby glass, or, heraldic- 
ally, gules; that on the dexter ought, 
from its position, to be white, but is of 
a very yellowish hue, though so much 
blackened with dirt, &., on the outside 
as to make it difficult to decide of what 
colour it is. If, then, the coats as above 
blazoned are not known, I would sug- 
gest that possibly these two small pieces 
of glass may have changed places, in 
which case the blazoning will be—Gules, 
a chief and two bars indented argent, 
impaling Checky or and azure, two bars 
gules. 

I may observe that the blazoning of 
a shield which Mr. Simpson gives in his 
reply to Clypeus 4, viz., “ Argent, a bend 
or between three cinquefoils gules,” is 
still incorrect, placing as it does metal 
upon metal. 

In conclusion, I must apologize, Mr. 
Upsay, for having troubled you with so 
long a letter. I, however, quite agree 
with your correspondent Clypeus that 
“the entire value of this work depends 
upon extreme accuracy.” 

Several of Mr. Simpson’s errors were 
unavoidable, viewing the window as he 
did from the ground; and I trust that 
he will receive my criticisms in the spirit 
in which they are made.—I am, &c. 

Ricwarp H. Man ey, M.A., 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 
Weston, Feb. 1863. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD, THE “ BEAST.” 


Mr. UrBan,— Your copy of Arch- 
bishop Laud’s letter to Sir William 
Boswell, in the last Number of the 
GENTLEMAN’s MaGazing, p. 319, has 
brought to my recollection a further 
detail (a year or two later) of the same 
charge against him as in trath the 
Beast intended in the Book of Revela- 
tions. 

Archbishop Laud’s letter is dated in 
1638, and he appears to consider it as 
if the invention of the charge had come 
from Holland. Whether this was really 
the case or not, it is difficult to say at 
the immediate moment, but among what 
are called “ The King’s Pamphlets” in 


the Library of the British Museum, 
there is a tract entitled “ The Recanta- 
tion of the Prelate of Canterbury,” 4to. 
1641, p. 28, in which the name of 
WILL. LAVD occurs, with these lines 
below it :— 
“1 am the Beast, count it who can ; 
This is the number, I’m the man.” 

In another pamphlet of the same date, 
in the words “DVX CLERI,” the nu- 
meral capitals produce the same amount 
in figures with wILL. Lavp. I need 
hardly add the amount, namely 666. 

I am, &e., H. E. 





4 Gent. Mac., Sept. 1862, p. 342. 
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THE CHOIR OF CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Ursan,—The authorities quoted 
by Mr. Mackenzie Walcott in your last 
number agree in ascribing the choir of 
Carlisle to the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century, with the exception of 
the Rev. G. A. Poole, who assigns it, 
without quoting any authority, to Hugh 
of Beaulieu, which must be an erroneous 
supposition. It is the most beautiful 
choir of its style that we possess, and 
was erected at the time the Early Eng- 
lish was fully developed, which was not 
until at least fifty years after the death 
of Hugh. Besides, having alienated the 
possessions of the see, it is not at all 
probable that he would have the welfare 


of the convent so much at heart as to 
design (even supposing he were capable) 
so beautiful a structure. 

The quotation from Nicholson and 
Burn of entries for works about the 
altar in 1188, so far from confuting my 
opinion of the Norman choir remaining 
until the commencement of the present 
one, rather confirms it, by presuming 
that the structural choir having been 
completed, the attention of the monks 
was directed to the decorations of the 
altar.—I am, &c., 

EDWARD THOMPSON, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

March 16, 1863. 


PRICES AND WAGES IN 1507-8. 


Mr. Ursan, — Your correspondent 
“J.C. J.” in this month’s number of 
the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE gives a 
list of items from a document temp. 
Henry VII., and asks for an explana- 
tion of some unusual terms therein. 
Will you allow me to supply them as 
far as I can P—I am, &c., 

J. NoaKE. 
Worcester, March 7, 1863. 


Item, for wek hern’ (week’s earning 
or hiring). 

For a monys labor (man’s labour). 

Wex at yster (wax at Easter, a great 
festival for wax lights). 

For makyn of y® lytyl roll (little roll, 
or list of names, probably of recipients 
of parochial charity). 

For making of ii. taperys (tapers). 

For a bawder of a ball,—for mendyn 
the bawderys of the bellys,—for gres the 
balys, &c. (Ballribbs, bawdries, or bald- 
ricks, were a part of the fixings of bells, 
probably straps. “Gres the balys” is 
grease for the bells. In the register 
of St. Swithin’s, Worcester, is the item, 


“2 Ibs. hogg’s liquor (qy. lard) for the 
chimes.”’) 

For wysytacyon (visitation). 

For the plo’myr ii, days met an’ 
drynk (plumber). 

To sarwy the plom’ (survey the 
plumber, or inspect his work, to see 
that it was not overcharged). 

For naylys (nails). 

For mendyn of the gayt (gate). 

For the bed roll (bede roll, or list 
of paupers, or applicants for charity). 

For wesyn of cloys (washing of 
clothes.) 

For ii. gordels (girdles). 

For baryn of the banner (bearing or 
carrying the banner in some procession). 

For spenyng at Brygvat (probably 
spending at some inn). 


P.S. I wish I could prevail upon more 
of your readers to send you interest- 
ing extracts from parish registers and 
churchwardens’ books. They are the 
very embodiment of the time, and often 
throw great light upon the manners, 
customs, and social habits of our fore- 
fathers, 
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Heraldry, Historical and Popular. 
By Cuartes Bovrett, M.A. With 
seven hundred Illustrations. (London: 
Winsor and Newton.)—It is the object 
of this useful and attractive manual to 
enquire into the interesting science of 
heraldry, and to advocate improved 
taste in its practice. The marked con- 
trast between the modern maltreatment 
of armorial bearings, and the admirable 
examples transmitted to us from ancient 
times, is painful and humiliating. 

The volume before us is well calculated 
to popularize the subject, to do justice 
to which it required the research and 
experience of an archeologist familiar 
with the rolls, records, tombs, brasses, 
and other monuments of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
wherein heraldry is displayed in per- 
fection. 

The Royal Chapel of St. George at 
Windsor, with the venerable stall-plates 
of the Knights of the Garter, is in itself 
a school of blazon, and will abundantly 
repay the most careful study. 

Heraldry is the constant associate of 
history, genealogy, and architecture, and 
a certain amount of acquaintance is in- 
dispensable in the investigation of old 
buildings and in the ornamentation of 
new. Although we fully concur in the 
opinion of Mr. Boutell that “every 
Gothic architect ought to be a thorough 
herald,” we apprehend that, at the pre- 
sent time, it is rather the exception than 
the rule. 

The study is captivating as well as 
useful, and the delineation of heraldic 
forms comparatively easy. 

The illustrations are for the most part 
calculated to diffuse a better style than 
has of late prevailed. Many are already 
well known in the details of the “ Monu- 


mental Effigies” by Stothard and Hollis, 
and in Willement’s tasteful “Regal 
Heraldry,” &c. 

It would be unreasonable to expect 
that such a work should be faultless ; 
the demand for a second edition may 
give an early opportunity for emen- 
dation. 

There is a deficiency of information on 
the heraldic usage of pontifical hats: 
even that of a cardinal is not properly 
described. On this topic reference may 
be more advantageously made to the 
‘Glossary of Heraldry.” 

There is occasional confusion in the 
figures of reference, which do not always 
follow a consecutive order. 

It is stated at p. 152 that an un- 
married lady bears her paternal arms 
upon a lozenge, in elucidation of which 
fact we are referred to No. 104, namely, 
“a four-sided figure set diagonally wpon 
the shield.” 

Whether this would prove a sufficient 
guide to a spinster just entered on her 
heraldic noviciate seems more than 
doubtful. Perhaps by the omission of 
a less ambiguous illustration the author 
seeks to aid in the suppression of what 
is elsewhere designated “the unsightly 
and inconvenient lozenge.” 

While we appreciate the merits of the 
volume, and heartily commend it to the 
notice of our readers, we prefer to ac- 
cept the laws of heraldry as set forth by 
the officers of the College of Arms; and 
in matters of taste gratefully acknow- 
ledge the advantages derived from the 
consultation of ancient usage as dis- 
played in the armorial achievements of 
our forefathers, which must ever be held 
as of the highest authority to all true 
lovers of heraldry. 
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The Empire. A Series of Letters 
published im the “ Daily News,” 1862, 
1863. By Gotpwin SmirH. (Oxford 
and London: J. H. and J. Parker.)— 
Most readers are aware that the theory 
of the Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory is, that England would be better 
off without her colonies, and the colo- 
nies would be better off without Eng- 
land. His letters on this theme attracted 
considerable attention a short time since, 
and now that they are collected in a 
small volume they will no doubt be 
widely read. They are put forth as ex- 
amples of “independent thought, the salt 
without which all our liberties would 
lose their savour”—rather a “ free hand- 
ling” of Scripture this—have the advan- 
tage of being written in a fluent, fearless 
style, and so are by no means dull read- 
ing; but that the author makes good 
his theory, we are by no means inclined 
to allow. 


The Numismatic Chronicle, Dec. 1862, 
beside some papers, abstracts of which 
have appeared from time to time in our 
pages, as having been read at the meet- 
ings of the Numismatic Society, con- 
tains notices of Bactrian Coins, by Mr. 
Thomas; Inedited Coins of Judea, by 
Mr. Reichardt; Irish Coins of Copper 
and Billon, by Mr. Christmas ; a continu- 
ation of the Kentish Tokens of the Seven- 
teenth Century, by Mr. Rolfe; notices 
of recent numismatic publications, &c. 


The East Anglian, Nos. XX1V., XXV. 
(Lowestoft: Tymms), contain, among 
others, several articles on bells and 
ringers in the eastern counties; also 
some valuable extracts from parish re- 
gisters, &c., and a continuation of the 
Monumental Heraldry of Suffolk, which 
embraces the parishes of Eye and Yax- 
ley. We are glad to understand that this 
little local periodical is well supported. 


The Historical Passages and Cha- 
racters in the Book of Daniel. Eight 
Lectures. To which are added Four 
Discourses on the Doctrine of Mutual 
Recognition in a Future State. By the 


Lectures on the Book of Daniel. 
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Rev. J. C. CrostHwalte, M.A., Rector 
of St. Mary at Hill, and Bernard Hyde’s 
Lecturer. (Rivingtons.)— These Lec- 
tures and Discourses appear to us to 
possess very great merit, which indeed 
may well be believed to be the case, as 
we learn that, prior to their publication, 
they met with the marked approval of 
the late lamented Primate of all Ireland. 
A Memoir of that excellent man is ap- 
pended, which originally appeared in 
our own pages *, and, as we have reason 
to know, was duly appreciated by his 
friends, as a just and discriminating 
tribute to his memory. 


We are glad to see that Dr. McCaul’s 
Examination of Bishop Colenso’s Diffi- 
culties, mentioned by us last month, 
has since been issued by Messrs. Riving- 
tons in a cheap form, (1s.) It will thus 
no doubt reach many quarters from 
which it would otherwise be excluded, 
and its plain and practical character is 
such as to make it especially suitable for 
the very large class who have not much 
of either time or money to bestow, but 
yet are by no means insensible to the 
scandal caused by the Bishop’s mis- 
chievous, though dull book. 


Things to be Remembered in Daily 
Life. With Personal Experiences and 
Recollections. By Joun Tiss, F.S.A., 
&e. (Kent and Co.)—This is a com- 
panion volume to “Things not Gene- 
rally Known,” but takes a somewhat 
more grave and reflective character. It 
is divided into sections headed Time, 
Life and Length of Days, The School 
of Life, Business of Life, Home Traits, 
The Spirit of the Age, World Know- 
ledge, and a Conclusion. These various 
topics are pleasantly handled, and there 
are few readers who may not find some- 
thing to inform as well as to interest 
them, many curious anecdotes of cele- 
brities past or present being skilfully 
interwoven with the aphorisms and ge- 
neral reflections. 





« Gent. Maa., Dec., 1862, p. 775. 
* Gent. Maa., March, 1863, p. 359. 
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Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


In the early part of the past month every other subject was put 
aside by the preparations for the marriage of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, and the 
rejoicings that followed that event, all which will be found described 
with sufficient fulness in the following pages. These being over, it has 
been discovered that the state of affairs in the manufacturing districts 
has assumed a fresh and most painful aspect. It now appears that the 
views and wishes of the mill-owners and the workmen are widely dif- 
ferent—the latter looking to emigration as the best remedy for their 
compulsory idleness and living on alms, and the former objecting to 
any such step, as ruinous to the future prospects of the cotton trade, 
Some real or imagined harshness in the mode of dispensing relief has 
been followed by riots at Stalybridge and elsewhere, when shops were 
plundered, and other excesses committed, which occasioned the military 
to be called out ; happily no lives have been lost, but on the other hand 
it is too evident that the patience which the workmen have hitherto 
shewn is almost exhausted, thereby occasioning much anxiety to their 
well-wishers in every part of the world. 

Abroad, the Polish rising seems to have failed, dissensions having 
broken out among the insurgents, and Langiewicz, the Dictator, being 
in the hands of Austria, and thus disabled from actual operations. 
Greece still remains without any Prince being found willing to accept 
the onerous post of King, and the country appears fast verging to 
a state of military violence and anarchy. In America the war is still 
without any decisive results, The Federal Congress, previous to ad- 
journing, peremptorily declined the proffered mediation of France, and 
entrusted dictatorial powers, as regards both men and money, to the 
President. In consequence, vast preparations are said to be making 
for another general attack on the South, but that the latter is in no 
great danger of subjugation is evidently the opinion of the capitalists 
of Europe, as is shewn by the Confederate loan of £3,000,000 being 
promptly subscribed for, in London, Paris and Frankfort, though based 
only on cotton now in the territories menaced, and to be received at 
the end of the war, or removed before, at the risk of the purchasers. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Ir is impossible for us to give even a tithe of the poetry that has been 
called forth by the then approaching Royal Marriage, now happily 
accomplished, but, as in duty bound, we make space for the graceful 
production of the Poet Laureate :— 


A WELCOME. 


Sea-kings’ daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra ! 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 

But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra ! 

Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet ! 

Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street ! 

Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 

Scatter the blossom under her feet ! 

Break, happy land, into earlier flowers ! 

Make music, O bird, in the new-budded bowers! 

Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours ! 

Warble, O bugle, and trumpet, blare ! 

Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers! 

Flames, on the windy headland flare ! 

Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire ! 

Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air! 

Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire! 

Welcome her, welcome the land’s desire, 
Alexandra ! 

Sea-kings’ daughter as happy as fair, 

Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea, 

O joy to the people and joy to the throne, 

Come to us, love us and make us your own: 

For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 

Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra. 


Mancu 7. 

Reception of the Princess Alexandra 
of Denmark.— Several mouths ago it 
became known that a marriage was in 
contemplation between H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Alex- 
andra of Denmark; the preliminaries 
were settled during the visit to the 
Continent paid by Her Majesty in the 
autumn of last year, and in consequence 
the Princess became for a short time the 
guest of the Queen at Osborne in No- 


vember last. The Princess, who was 
born Dec. 1, 1844, is the eldest daughter 
of Prince Christian of Denmark (of the 
House of Schleswig -Holstein-Sonder- 
bourg-Gliicksbourg), by the Princess 
Louisa, the daughter of the Landgrave 
William of Hesse; her names are, Alex- 
andra Caroline Maria Charlotte Louisa 
Julia, and, according to the Almanach 
de Gotha, she has the rank of sub- 
lieutenant in the Danish army. Her 
father, who in virtue of the hereditary 
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law of July 31, 1853, is heir-presumptive 
to the throne of Denmark, is commander- 
in-chief of the Danish cavalry. In the 
month of February of the present year, 
the marriage treaty having been con- 
cluded, both the King and people of 
Denmark expressed their satisfaction by 
making valuable presents to the Prin- 
cess, the King himself bestowing on her, 
among other gifts, a diamond necklace, 
to which is appended a fac-simile of the 
famous Dagmar cross, as already men- 
tioned *, and the Princess expressing her 
sense of the affection shewn to her on 
-leaving her home by bestowing a sum 
of 8,000 thalers, to be apportioned as 
dowry among six brides belonging to 
the poorer classes. 

The departure of the Princess from 
Copenhagen took place on Thursday, the 
26th of February, when all the houses 
from the royal palace to the railway 
station were adorned with garlands and 
hangings, and decorated with English 
and Scandinavian flags, and immense 
crowds thronged the streets. Her Royal 
Highness, with her parents and her 
eldest brother, Prince Frederic, occupied 
an open carriage, escorted by the Hussars 
of the Guard; flowers were thrown from 
the windows of the houses along the 
route, and a guard of honour was sta- 
tioned at the railway terminus, which 
was handsomely decorated. All the 
Ministers and high functionaries, the 
municipal authorities and the élite of 
Copenhagen, were assembled at the 
station. The Chief President of Copen- 
hagen delivered a farewell address, for 
which Prince Christian, the father of 
the Princess, returned thanks. The 
royal party proceeded through Korsoer, 
Kiel, Hamburg, Hanover, and Coblentz, 
and reached Bruseels in the afternoon of 
Monday, the 2nd of March, where they 
were received at the railway station with 
great ceremony by the Duchess of Bra- 
bant, the Count of Flanders, the Burgo- 
master of Brussels, and the English and 
Danish Ambassadors. The Royal party 
and suite were afterwards conducted in 





* Gent. Mac., March, 1863, p. 282. 
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ten state carriages through the city to 
the palace, where they remained for the 
two following days. They left Brussels 
on Thursday morning, the English 
Minister, the Grand Marshal of | the 
Belgian Court, &., accompanying them 
to Antwerp, where they embarked on 
board the “ Victoria and Albert” royal 
yacht, and proceeded towards Flushing, 
at which port a squadron of escort had 
been assembled some days before, under 
the command of Rear-Admiral Smart, 
K.H. It consisted of the “ Revenge” 
(flag-ship), 73, Capt. Fellowes; “ War- 
rior,” 40, Capt. Hon. A. Cochrane; 
“ Resistance,” 16, Capt. Chamberlain ; 
and “Defence,” 16, Capt. Phillimore: 
the “Trinculo,” tender to the “ Re- 
venge,” was also in attendance. 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 
4th of March, the officers of a Dutch 
man-of-war and the chief inhabitants 
of Flushing gave a ball to the officers 
of the English squadron. The night 
was very bright and clear; the moon 
was at the full, and there was not 
a cloud in the sky. The experience 
of Admiral Smart, however, induced 
him to doubt the continuance of fine 
weather, and led him to order the 
squadron to prepare for sea a day sooner 
than was at first intended. At 2 30 p.m., 
on Thursday, the “Revenge” steamed 
away, and the “ Warrior” quickly fol- 
lowed. This of course was disappoint- 
ing to the people of Flushing, as it 
plainly indicated that the royal yacht 
would pass on, and not anchor in their 
roads. The “ Resistance” and the “ De- 
fence” remained at their anchorage, 
ready to salute. It was nearly 8 o’clock 
before the “ Victoria and Albert,” which 
had passed Flushing without stopping, 
drew near the two chief vessels of the 
escort. Instantly a gun from the flag- 
ship was answered by another from the 
“Warrior,” and then both ships fired 
the royal salute of 21 guns, the yards 
were manned, and, as the thick clouds 
of smoke rolled away, rockets rushed 
upwards in answer from the royal yacht, 
and, falling, burst into a magnificent 
shower of varied colours. There was, 
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however, no slackening of the pace. 
The “ Warrior,” with all her ten boilers 
working, had come up with the “ Re- 
venge” and kept her astern; but a still 
faster competitor had now to be strug- 
gled with. The night was as calm and 
lovely as one of midsummer. The sea 
was as smooth as a mirror, and there 
was scarcely a breath of wind stirring. 
It was wisely judged to take advantage 
of such an opportunity for the passage 
of the Princess; and, if the people of 
Flushing were disappointed, at any rate 
those of Margate had an unexpected 
pleasure in store for them. 

The “Victoria and Albert,” with 
which the little Trinity yacht “Irene” 
kept up very well, had but just passed 
the “ Warrior” when the English lights 
were seen ahead. The race continued, 
and before midnight the royal yacht had 
anchored in Margate roads. At 8 o’clock 
on Friday morning the “ Revenge” and 
“Warrior” were dressed with flags, and 
again fired a royal salute. It was well 
that the Princess had crossed. For some 
days, despite the exceeding beauty of 
the weather, the barometer had been 
falling, and nautical men predicted a 
gale of wind. These anticipations were 
now realized; and during the whole day 
there was a succession of fresh south- 
westerly gales. The corporation of Mar- 
gate embraced the opportunity of visit- 
ing the royal yacht, and presenting an 
address of welcome. The “ Warrior” 
left her anchorage at Margate about 
half-past 1 p.m., the “Revenge” re- 
mained at her station, and the royal 
yacht, with the “Irene,” started some- 
what later in the day for the Nore. The 
squadron was sighted from Sheerness 
shortly after 4 o’clock, when the several 
vessels of war stationed at the Nore— 
the “ Formidable,” 84, Capt. Luard, the 
flag-ship of Vice-Admiral Sir W. Hope 
Johustone, K.C.B.; “Cumberland,” 70, 
Capt. Thompson, guard-ship to the steam 
reserve; and “ Leander,” 51, Capt. 
Crewe Read—manned their yards, dis- 
played the Danish flag, and saluted; 
and at Sheerness some illuminations 
were displayed as the night advanced; 
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several large bonfires were lighted up 
along the beach, the word “ Welcome” 
in letters ten feet high was illuminated 
with blue lights, and a long procession 
of torch-bearers paced for hours up and 
down on the sea wall. 

On Saturday morning the royal yacht, 
at less than half speed, followed by the 
“Warrior,” proceeded up the Thames, 
under salutes from the floating bat- 
teries in Leigh Reach, and arrived at 
Gravesend at noon. The “ Emerald,” 
35, Capt. Cumming, and “ Racoon,” 22, 
Capt. Count Gleichen, were waiting to 
receive the royal yacht, dressed in colours 
and with yards manned, each ship also 
having, standing on the fore, main, 
and mizen truck, a boy waving sinall 
flags. The “Warrior” anchored at 
Gravesend at about a quarter past 12, 
and at half-past 12 her Royal Highness, 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales 
(who had that morning travelled from 
Windsor to meet her), landed under 
royal salutes fired from the ships of 
war. 

Mrs. Sams, the wife of the Mayor, 
presented her Royal Highness with a 
bouquet-holder, filled with choice flowers, 
and an address from the Corporation 
was offered by the Recorder, The Prin- 
cess’s path to the royal carriage was 
strewed with flowers by a number of 
young ladies, all uniformly dressed in 
white tarlatan skirts, red burnous cloaks, 
straw hats garlanded with oak-leaves 
and acorns, and white satin shoes, their 
dresses being trimmed with white ro- 
settes made of Coventry ribbon. The 
cortége consisted of six carriages drawn 
by four horses each. The Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Alexandra and 
the parents of the bride occupied the 
first carriage, the remainder being occu- 
pied by their attendants. The route 
through the streets was kept by the 
Kentish volunteer force, and the Prince 
and Princess took leave of Lord Sydney 
and the municipal authorities at the 
railway station. Large crowds of peo- 
ple collected at the stations through 
which the royal train had to pass, and 
the Prince and Princess were every- 
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where greeted with genuine bursts of 
English cheering. 

At the Bricklayers’ Arms Station, 
seats covered with crimson cloth had 
been erected for 600 or 700 persons. 
A boudoir and ante-chamber were su- 
perbly fitted up for the reception of the 
royal party. 

The Duke of Cambridge, the Prince 
of Prussia, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
the Count of Flanders, Sir George Grey, 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, Sir Richard 
Mayne, Mr. Layard, and others, were on 
the platform in readiness to receive the 
royal train. When the Prince and 
Princess descended from their carriage 
they were received with the heartiest 
cheers. As soon as the Princess Alex- 
andra, leaning on the arm of the Prince 
of Wales, arrived opposite the reception- 
room, the Hon. Mrs, Byng presented her 
with a bouquet. An elegant déjeuner 
was very hurriedly served in an inner 
room, richly furnished as a luncheon 
apartment, and half a dozen addresses 
were hastily delivered. Precisely at two, 
the Duke of Cambridge led the way to 
the carriages, and the procession was 
formed, and left the station at a good 
pace at five minutes past two. Major- 
General Crauford commanded the in- 
fantry at the station, Major-General 
Lawrenson the cavalry, and Colonel Sir 
David Wood, K.C.B., the Royal Horse 
Artillery. 

The royal cortége, on leaving the 
station, was preceded by the carriages 
containing the Lord Mayor and the 
Sheriff, the High Bailiff of Southwark, 
and others, escorted by detachments of 
the Horse and Life Guards. Six royal 
carriages followed, containing the royal 
party and their attendants. The road 
along the route of the procession was 
densely crowded with spectators, and 
the streets were decorated with flags 
and triumphal arches. At the south 
side of London-bridge the Southwark 
portion of the procession moved off to 
the right, leaving the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs, with a numerous attendance of 
the city companies, to head the royal 
party through their district. 
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London-bridge presented a most strik- 
ing spectacle. The Corporation had here 
lavished all that taste and ample means 
could bestow. Venetian masts sur- 
mounted by the Danish emblem, castel- 
lated elephants and ravens, apocryphal 
but striking medallions of the ancient 
kings of Denmark, and a hundred tri- 
pods with store of incense, culminated 
in the towering triumphal arch, seventy 
feet high, near Fishmongers’ Hall. This 
arch spanned the entire thoroughfare ; 
and the luxuriance, not to say confusion, 
of its allegorical devices—including sta- 
tues of Saxo Grammaticus, Holberg, 
Thorwaldsen, and Juel; a colossal eques- 
trian group of horses in plaster as a 
finial ornament; the enormous centre- 
piece in gold and colours displaying Bri- 
tannia, and, apparently, all the heathen 
gods and goddesses, and the portrait of 
Her Majesty in a widow’s dress, the whole 
garnished with banners and heraldic 
scutcheons—was calculated to perplex 
the beholder, but the effect was unde- 
niably sumptuous. The Hon. Artillery 
Company appeared in full force, and the 
London Rifle Brigade and other Volun- 
teer corps were also on the ground, but 
their efforts to preserve order were not 
altogether successful. At the Mansion- 
house, seats for the accommodation of 
seven hundred persons had been fitted 
up under the portico and in a projecting 
gallery, the centre chair of which was 
occupied by the Lady Mayoress, sup- 
ported by eight young ladies who were 
to take part in the ceremony of pre- 
senting a bouquet to the Princess. There 


* was a pause in the procession; the car- 


riage containing the Princess, her es- 
poused, and her royal parents, drew up 
in front of the Mansion-house, and the 
bouquet was presented, but the pressure 
of the crowd was so great that consider- 
able delay occurred, and some accidents. 

In St. Paul’s churchyard, where the 
large warehouses were most tastefully 
decorated, a series of galleries, giving 
ten thousand sittings, had been erected 
and were fully occupied. Nothing could 
well be more gorgeous than the appear- 
ance of this amphitheatre, which had 
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all the aspect of a permanent colonnade 
running round the cathedral, and was 
decorated with the utmost splendour. 
At Farringdon-street a great pennon 
of scarlet silk stretched right across the 
thoroughfare ; and at the Obelisk were 
stationed the fire-escape men of the 
metropolis. Fleet-street was traversed, 
which was everywhere decorated with 
flags, and Temple-bar was converted into 
a triumphal arch, the upper part repre- 
senting a tent of cloth of gold. At the 
crown of the arch appeared a medallion 
of the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Alexandra; at each corner were tripods 
sending forth balmy odours; over the 
footway were figures holding forth 
orange blossoms; at the top appeared 
initial letters of the Prince and Prin- 
cess, together with other devices, the 
arms of England being constantly re- 
peated. 

The city procession turned off, up Chan- 
cery-lane, and the royal carriages were 
henceforth preceded by the High Steward, 
the Dean, &c. of Westminster, as far as 
Hyde-park, where they also took their 
leave; in this part of the route the police 
and the military were much more nu- 
merous than in the city, and as the pro- 
cession was also greatly reduced in di- 
mensions, its progress was comparatively 
unimpeded and rapid. 

The great club-houses in Pall Mall 
had, for this day, thrown open their 
doors to ladies, who filled the galleries 
erected for their accommodation. Marl- 
borough House, at the end of Pall Mall, 
was pointed out by the Prince to the 
Princess, as was also Lord Palmerston’s 
mansion in Piccadilly. Lady Palmer- 
ston took her seat on the balcony at 
an early hour to see the regiments of 
volunteers march past to Hyde-park, 
which they did with bands playing. 
At her side was seated the Premier, ra- 
diant, cheerful, and full of spirit; and, 
as the royal party passed, the noble 
Lord and his lady, together with the 
Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, Mrs. W. Cowper, and a brilliant 
assembly, greeted the Princess, who 
most graciously acknowledged the sa- 
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lute, as did the rest of the royal 
party. 

The mansions of the Comte de Fla- 
hault, the Duke of Cambridge, the Earl 
of Cadogan, and the Earl of Roseberry, 
were all tastefully decorated, but were 
outdone by the town-house of Lord 
Willoughby d’Eresby. A line of flags 
of all nations, banners from every win- 
dow, and three draped compartments 
under the drawing-room windows,—one 
of white and gold, and the others having 
a blue ground studded with stars of 
gold,—and the whole exterior tastefully 
ornamented with evergreens, made up 
one of the best sights on the line of the 
procession. 

Within Hyde-park, portions of more 
than one hundred Volunteer corps, 
amounting to about 17,000 men, were 
drawn up in a double line on each side 
of the route, through which the royal 
party passed, and at ten minutes past 
five entered the Great Western Railway 
station at Paddington, amid the most 
cordial greeting from some fifteen hun- 
dren individuals who had been accom- 
modated with seats on the platform. 
In five minutes the train started, and 
proceeded to Slough, where the royal 
party were received by the Princes of 
Prussia and Hesse, and the youthful 
Princes Leopold and Arthur. The Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county and other of- 
ficials were also in attendance. Evening 
was now drawing on, and heavy rain 
came on, so that the rest of the journey 
was performed in closed carriages. 

It was past six o’clock before the 
party reached Eton. It had been in- 
tended by the College authorities to 
present an address, but the rain and the 
lateness of the hour prevented it. In 
the place of a formal address, however, 
the Eton boys gave nine hearty cheers. 
The cortége passed on, and speedily 
reached the triumphal arch in Windsor, 
where it was joined by the members 
of the Corporation. There were six 
royal carriages. The Princess was in 
the first, which was escorted by a com- 
pany of Life Guards. ‘The Princess did 
not appear at all fatigued, but bowed 
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to the cheers with which she was greeted 
all ulong the route with as much spirit 
as though it had been the beginning and 
not the termination of the long day’s 
journey. All through Windsor she was 
greeted with: enthusiastic shouts, and 
those shouts must have rung in her 
ears as she entered the portals of Wind- 
sor Castle. 

In one of the rooms of the Castle, 
looking out upon the entrance drive, the 
Queen anxiously awaited the coming of 
her Royal daughter, for an hour or 
more before dark, with the young Prin- 
cesses Louise and Beatrice, and it was 
not until it became too dark to note 
what was going on below that the 
group on which all eyes were fixed 
retired. 

In the evening, spite of the rain, which 
still descended in torrents, the town 
was illuminated, and conspicuous to all 
the country for twenty miles round was 
the castle on the hill, for every window 
was a blaze of light, in brilliant welcome 
of the young Princess who had just 
arrived within its walls. 

On Sunday morning Her Majesty the 
Queen, their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales, the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia, Prince and Prin- 
cess Louis, Princess Helena, Princess 
Louise, Prince and Princess Chris- 
tian of Denmark, Princess Alexandra, 
Princess Dagmar, Prince William and 
Prince Frederic of Denmark, and the 
ladies and gentlemen in attendance and 
visitors, attended divine service in the 
private chapel. The Bishop of Oxford 
preached the sermon, on the text “ Re- 
joice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep,” which has 
since been printed by Her Majesty’s 
command. 

On Monday afternoon the Lord Mayor 
and certain other members of the Cor- 
poration of London arrived at the Castle, 
and presented to the Princess Alexandra 
a diamond necklace and earrings, valued 
at £10,000, accompanied by an appro- 
priate address. A déjeuner was served 
to the deputation in the Tapestry- 
room. 
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After the Corporation had made their 
present, the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Alexandra drove out in an open 
carriage. On the arrival of their Royal 
Highnesses opposite Eton College they 
were saluted by the hearty cheers of the 
Eton boys, who had turned out en masse, 
while the Eton College Rifle Corps, com- 
manded by Capt. Kickards, were also 
drawn up, and gave a good “present” 
as the carriage passed. This display of 
loyalty was most graciously acknow- 
ledged by the Princess. Their Royal 
Highnesses drove through Slough to 
Datchet, and returned to the Castle by 
the way of the Long Walk. In the 
evening a grand dinner (which was 
served on the state service of silver- 
gilt) was given in St. George’s Hall. 
Her Majesty had afterwards an evening 
party. At night there was a magni- 
ficent display of fireworks in the Home 
Park, to which many thousands of peo- 
ple congregated—the populace occupy- 
ing the Park, the Castle-terrace being 
crowded with persons admitted by tickets 
issued by Col. Biddulph, and the win- 
dows of the state apartments being 
occupied by the Queen’s guests, who 
seemed to be extremely delighted with 
the spectacle. It was near midnight be- 
fore this pyrotechnic exhibition con- 
cluded. 


Marca 10. 

The Royal Marriage.— This auspi- 
cious event took place in the Chapel 
Royal, at Windsor Castle, in the pre- 
sence of a very numerous assembly, Her 
Majesty, attended by the Hon. Mrs. 
Bruce, being also present in the royal 
closet, but arrayed in widow’s weeds, 
and taking no part in the brilliant cere- 
monial. 

Half-past twelve o’clock was appointed 
for the commencement of the marriage 
service, and at half-past eleven the first 
part of the procession, consisting of the 
royal guests, set out for the Chapel 
Royal. The first, second, and third 
carriages of the seven which formed this 
section of the procession, contained mi- 
litary gentlemen, equerries, and other 
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high officials in attendance upon the 
royal guests; in the other four carriages 
were— 

The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and the Prince 
of Leiningen; the Duke of Holstein- 
Gliicksburg, Prince William of Den- 
mark, Prince Frederic of Hesse-Cassel, 
and Prince Avgustus of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha; Princess Dagmar of Den- 
mark, Prince Frederic of Denmark, and 
the Duchess of Brabant; the Count 
of Flanders, the Princess Christian of 
Denmark, the Princess Thyra of Den- 
mark, and Prince Waldemar of Den- 
mark, 


At a quarter to twelve o’clock the 
procession of the Royal Family and the 
Queen’s Household left the Castle. 
Lords and ladies in attendance filled the 
first six carriages, after which came— 


Seventh carriage—The Princess Mary 
of Cambridge and the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. 

Eighth carriage—The Prince Leopold, 
Prince Arthur; Mr. Buff, Tutor to 
Prince Leopold, and Major Elphinstone, 
Governor to Prince Arthur and Prince 
Leopold. 

Ninth carriage—The Princess Helena, 
the Princess Louise, and Lady Caroline 
Barrington, the Lady Superintendent, 
Bearer of the train of H.R.H. Princess 
Helena. 

Tenth carriage— The Princess Beatrice, 
Prince Louis of Hesse, and the Princess 
Lonis of Hesse. 

Eleventh carriage—The Crown Prin- 
cess of Prussia, and H.R.H. Prince Wil- 
liam of Prussia. 

The third cortége was the ‘* Procession 
of the Bridegroom,” which started at 
noon. It consisted of six carriages, of 
which the first five were filled by the 
various noble officials, and in the sixth 
were H.R.H. the reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, H.R.H. the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, supporters of 
the Bridegroom, and H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 

Lastly, at a quarter-past twelve, the 
“Procession of the Bride” set out, 
which was composed as follows :— 

First carriage—Colonel Charles Tyr- 
whitt, Equerry to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge; Col. W. H. F. Cavendish, 
Groom in Waiting to the Queen, in 
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attendance on H.R.H. Prince Christian 
of Denmark; Captain Castenschjéld, 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber to H.M. 
the King of Denmark, Adjutant to 
H.R.H. Prince Christian of Denmark. 

Second carriage—Countess Reventlow, 
Lady in attendance on H.R.H. the 
Bride; Lieutenant-General the Hon. 
Charles Grey, Equerry to the Queen, 
in attendance upon H.R.H. the Bride; 
the Viscount Castlerosse, the Vice-Cham- 
berlain. 

Third carriage—General d’Oxholm, 
Chamberlain to H.M. the King of Den- 
mark, in attendance on H.R.H. the 
Bride; Madame d’Oxholm, Grande Mai- 
tresse of the court of H.M. the King 
of Denmark, in attendance on H.R.H. 
the Bride ; the Danish Minister. 

Fourth carriage—H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge ; H.R.H. Prince Christian 
of Denmark ; and the Bride. 

The Guard of Honour in the Castle- 
yard consisted of the Coldstream Guards, 
the Berkshire Volunteers forming the 
guard outside the gates. 

Shortly before noon the Primate, 
the assisting suffragan bishops, and the 
clergy of St. George’s entered in proces- 
sion. The prelates and clergy advanced 
directly to the altar, the Archbishop to 
the north side, the Dean of Windsor to 
the south. The Bishops of London and 
Chester took up their positions between 
the Archbishop and the altar rails; be- 
hind, north and south, were ranged the 
canons and minor canons. The altar 
was richly decorated with massive golden 
sacramental plate, golden candlesticks, 
superb alms-dishes, costly flagons, and 
several quaint and highly-wrought cha- 
lices and patens. The new alabaster 
reredos, dressed at the extremities with 
hanging crimson velvet curtains, looked 
most beautiful, and stood out, with its 
three elaborate panels of Christ and the 
Woman of. Samaria, Christ’s Ascension 
(in the centre), and Christ’s Institution 
of the Holy Communion, most effec- 
tively. Above it, the new east window, 
radiant in its completeness, gave a tone 
and warmth to the choir such as it has 
long needed, 

The “Court Circular” says :— The 
dress of the Princess Alexandra was 
a petticoat of white satin trimmed with 
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chatelains of orange blossoms, myrtle 
and bouffants of tulle with Honiton lace ; 
the train of silver moiré antique trimmed 
with bouffants of tulle, Honiton lace 
and bouquets of orange blossom and 
myrtle; the body of the dress trimmed 
to correspond. Her Royal Highness 
wore a veil of Honiton lace, and a wreath 
of orange blossom and myrtle. The 
necklace, earrings, and brooch of pearls 
and diamonds, which were the g'ft of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; riviére of 
diamonds, given by the Corporation of 
London; opal and diamond bracelet, 
given by the Queen; diamond bracelet, 
given by the ladies of Leeds; and an 
opal and diamond bracelet, given by the 
ladies of Manchester. ‘lhe bouquet was 
composed of orange blossoms, white 
rosebuds, lilies of the valley, and rare 
and beautiful orchideous flowers, inter- 
spersed with sprigs of myrtle, sent spe- 
cially from Osborne by command of the 
Queen ; the myrtle having been reared 
from that used in the bridal bouquet of 
H.R.H. the Princess Royal. The bouquet 
was supplied by Mr. J. Veitch. The 
lace for the wedding dress of H.R.H. 
the Princess Alexandra was of Honiton 
manufacture, and was designed and exe- 
cuted by Messrs. John Tucker and Co., 
of Branscombe, near Sidmouth. It was 
composed of four deep flounces of exqui- 
site fineness, nearly covering the dress, 
with lace for train; veil and pocket- 
handkerchief en suite. The design 
(made by Miss Tucker) is a sequence of 
cornucopia, filled with rose, shamrock, 
and thistle, arranged in festoons, and 
interspersed with the same national 
floral emblems. ‘Too much praise can- 
not be given to Messrs. Tucker and Co. 
for their skill and attention in the exe- 
cution of this important order. 

“H.R.H. the Prince of Wales wore 
a full General’s uniform, with the stars 
of the Garter and the Indian Order. 
The riband and band of the Golden 
Fleece was worn round his neck. Over 
the uniform his Royal Highuess wore 
the mantle of the Garter, with the collar 
of gold and euamel of the Order. 

“The Princess Helena wore a train 
of white silk, with bouquets of the rose, 
shamrock, #nd thistle, tied with silver 
cord, manufactured by Lewis and Allen- 
by, trimmed with tulle, and bouquets 
of lilacs, white and lilac. Petticoat of 
white tulle over white glacé, striped 
with ribbons of rose, shamrock, and 
thistle ; bouquet of lilac. Head-dress, 
wreath of lilacs, white feathers, and 
blonde lappets ; diamoud ornaments. 
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“The Princess Louise and the Prin- 
cess Beatrice wore dresses of white tulle 
over white glacé, striped with ribbons of 
rose, shamrock, and thistle, tied with 
silver cord; trimmed with bouquets of 
lilacs. Head-dress, wreaths of lilacs 
(white and lilac) ; pearl ornaments. 

“The Princess Christian of Denmark 
wore a train of Royal blue velvet trimmed 
with gold lace. ‘The petticoat of white 
satin trimmed with puffings of tulle and 
gold blonde. Headdress, white feathers, 
gold lappets, and diamond ornaments. 
The wreaths of the bridesmaiis were 
formed of blush roses, shamrocks, and 
white heather, with long veils of tulle 
falling from the back of the wreath. 
The dresses, of white tulle over white 
glacé, were trimmed to correspond.” 


The Bride’s train, of white and silver, 
was borne by eight young ladies, be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty. 
They were Lady Victoria Alexandra 
Montagu Douglas Scott, daughter of 
the Duke of Buccleuch ; Lady Theodora 
Grosvenor, daughter of the Marquess of 
Westminster; Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
daughter of the Duke of St. Albans; 
Lady Elma Bruce, daughter of the Earl 
of Elgin; Lady Victoria Hare, sister of 
the Earl of Listowel; Lady Agneta 
York, daughter of the Earl of Hard- 
wicke; Lady Victoria Alexandrina Eli- 
zabeth Campbell, daughter of the Earl 
of Cawdor; Lady Constance Villiers, 
daughter of the Earl of Clarendon; 
Lady Ernestine Emma Horatia Mount- 
Edgecumbe, daughter of the Earl of 
Mount-Edgecumbe; and Lady Feodo- 
rowna Cecilia Wellesley, daughter of 
Earl Cowley. Lady Georgina Hamil- 
ton, daughter of the Marquess of Aber- 
corn, was originally intended to form 
one of the train, but was unfortunately 
prevented by indisposition. 

On reaching the haut pas, having 
made a deep and reverent courtesy to 
the Queen, the Bride took her place 
towards the north, her bridesmaids clus- 
tering in a circle behind her, while 
Prince Christian stood immediately to 
her left, the Duke of Cambridge behind 
her. The band and organ having per- 
formed Handel’s march from “ Joseph,” 


next followed the chorale composed by 
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the Prince Consort, and sung by the 
choir, during the performance of which 
the ringing notes of Jenny Lind’s voice 
came out clear and strong, rising superior 
to all other sounds. The chorale having 
ended, the Archbishop advanced to the 
centre of the altar rails and began the 
Service, words of which were heard dis- 
tinctly by persons standing at the ex- 
tremity of the nave. As the Service 
proceeded it was evident that its solemn 
words filled Her Majesty’s mind with 
deep emotion, and called up tears. When 
the question came, “Wilt thou have this 
woman to be thy wedded wife?” the 
Prince’s response, “I will,” was very 
faintly heard, and the corresponding 
response of the Princess must have been 
audible alone to the Archbishop. But 
when the declaratory sentence was re- 
peated—“I, Albert Edward, take thee, 
Alexandra Caroline Maria, to be my 
wedded wift”—the words were repeated 
audibly, so that every ear in the chapel 
could follow them. The Princess, though 
in a softer key, but with not less dis- 
tinctness, made the declaration. On the 
Archbishop asking “Who giveth this 
woman to this man?” Prince Christian 
merely bowed assent, leaving his Grace 
to join the Bride’s and Bridegroom’s 
hands himself. When the ring was put 
on, the distant guns and pealing bells of 
Windsor sounded through the chapel. 
Then, at the prayers, every knee in the 
chapel was bent, and the Prince and 
Princess, with joined hands, leaned upon 
the altar rail. The Archbishop next 
advanced, and laying his one hand on 
those clasped together, with the other 
slightly upraised to Heaven, he spoke 
the momentous words, “Those whom 
God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.” After the first benedic- 
tion of the Service, when the Psalm 
was arrived at, “God be merciful unto 
us, and bless us,” it was chanted by the 
full choir in a very effective and most 
impressive manner. 

One of the Canons of Windsor writing 
to the “ John Bull” says :— 

“TI was close to the Bride and Bride- 
groom, and I can say with the most 
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perfect truth, that I was much im- 
pressed with the heartiness and earnest- 
ness of their responses and with the 
thorough devotion of their bearing 
throughout. It was evident that their 
one idea was the service itself, and its 
solemnity as before God. The besuty, 
earnestness, and simplicity with which 
the Archbishop read the Service was 
most remarkable. I never heard, nor 
can I conceive anything more perfectly 
impressive, simply from the quiet depth 
of devotion of his manner, and from the 
way in which, without overdoing em- 
phasis, he gave force to everything, 
giving, as it seemed to me, special ex- 
pression to tha strong passages as to 
the indissolubility of marriage. His 
earnestness and the devotion of the pair 
gave such a tone to the whole that the 
idea of a State ceremonial was entirely 
lost in that of a most solemn religious 
ceremony, and the result was great 
stillness and reverence amongst all pre- 
sent. The Queen’s presence and bear- 
ing was most touching and beautiful.” 


After the Service was formed the 
“United Procession of the Bride and 
Bridegroom,” the choir singing Beet- 
hoven’s Hallelujah Chorus, from the 
* Mount of Olives,” as the august bridal 
pair left the Chapel. Their Royal High- 
nesses the Bride and Bridegroom occu- 
pied the second carriage alone, being 
preceded only by a carriage containing 
the Groom of the Stole, the Master of 
the Horse, the Lord Chamberlain, and 
the Lord Steward. The illustrious vi- 
sitors and others already named in the 
procession of the Bride and Bridegroom 
followed in ten carriages; and after 
them the Royal guests. 

The Bride and Bridegroom returned 
from St. George’s Chapel to the Castle 
at twenty-five minutes past one o’clock, 
alighting at the Grand Entrance, where 
they were met by Her Majesty the 
Queen. The Royal party were con- 
ducted to the Green Drawing-room and 
White-room, where the attestation of 
the marriage took place by the Royal 
guests, the Church dignitaries, the Lord 
Chancellor, and other Ministers of the 
Crown, and the Danish Minister, M. de 
Bille. The wedding breakfast was after- 
wards served in the Diuing-room to the 
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Royal guests, and in St. George’s Hall a 
déjeuner was served to the Diplomatic 
Corps, the Ladies in Waiting, and to 
the numerous company present at the 
ceremony, amounting to about four 
hundred persons. Besides the magni- 
ficent wedding-cake on the Royal table, 
a second wedding-cake was placed in 
the middle of the table in St. George’s 
Hall, weighing about eighty pounds. 

At four o’clock the Bride and Bride- 
groom took their departure for Osborne. 
Their Royal Highnesses entered an open 
carriage drawn by four cream-coloured 
horses, and drove slowly round the 
quadrangle of the Castle, many of the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Queen’s 
Household being present to witness the 
departure, and then proceeded to the 
South-Western Railway Station, where 
they were received by the directors. 
The Princess Royal was there to take 
leave of them, and they almost imme- 
diately started for Southampton, via 
Reading. As soon as the Royal couple 
had reached their carriage, the Eton 
boys—of whom a few of the seniors had 
been previously admitted—fairly, to the 
number of three or four hundred, broke 
bounds, and rushing over, at the back 
of the benches on the left of the plat- 
form, betook themselves to the farther 
end, As they went, the Royal train, at 
a signal from the superintendent of the 
station, started slowly, very slowly, 
along the edge of the platform, the 
Coldstream band playing first the Eng- 
lish and then the Danish natiowal airs, 
and then rose a cheer of farewell—a 
cheer prompted by happy hearts, a cheer 
which their Royal Highnesses _ evi- 
dently felt deeply, as they stood side by 
side in the saloon bowing their acknow- 
ledgments to the company. But this 
was not enough for the Eton boys; 
they wanted especial recognition, and 
they were graciously favoured with it, 
for the Prince, just when the carriage 
liad passed, leant forward, and made 
the juvenile athletes of the Brocas a 
profound and hearty bow, which had 
the effect of redoubling the parting 
vociferations of the pupils of Dr. Haw- 
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trey, amid whose cheers the Royal train 
glided noiselessly away, and was speedily 
lost in the distance. The Princess of 
Wales wore a white silk bonnet, trimmed 
with white Coventry ribbon and orange- 
flowers. She had on a mantle of the 
purest ermine, so long that it was im- 
possible to discover what dress was 
under it. The travelling dress of the 
Prince was plain morning costume. 

On the journey the demonstrations 
were most enthusiastic. At Reading 
20,000 people assembled. The train 
stopped, and Lady Emma Cust (wife 
of the Vicar of St. Mary’s) presented a 
splendid bouquet on behalf of the ladies 
of the town, while a woman about 
seventy years old gracefully presented 
a bouquet from the aged poor. At 
Southampton, where the station was 
profuseiy decorated, the Corporation pre- 
sented an address. The yacht “ Fairy,” 
commanded by Captain Seymour, C.B., ° 
with the Bride and Bridegroom on board, 
steamed away from the dock-quay at 
half-past six, through an avenue of 
the Royal Mail steamers, which were 
crowded with company, and proceeded 
on her way to Osborne, while the ships- 
of-war stationed in the harbour and the 
platform batteries of the town fired 
Royal salutes during the passage down 
the river. Their Royal Highnesses reach- 
ed Cowes at ten minutes past seven, 
when an address was presented from 
the Mayor and Corporation of Ryde. 
The Royal carriages were in waiting at 
the Trinity House landing-place, and in 
a few minutes the Prince and Princess 
were driven to Osborne House. 

The household of their Royal High- 
nesses has been duly announced in the 
Gazette, as will be found recorded in 
other pages®; and an Extraordinary 
Gazette, of the 18th of March, gives 
an official list of the names of those 
who signed the registry books of the 
Chapel Royal as witnesses to the cere- 
mony, from which it appears that no 
less than twenty-six Royal or Imperial 
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signatures were affixed to that docu- 
ment, in addition to those of the Bride 
and Bridegroom. These autographs ° 
were affixed in the following order :— 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, H.R.H. the Prin- 
cess of Wales, H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. 
the Prince Christian of Denmark, 
H.R.H. the Princess Christian of Den- 
mark, H.R.H. the Crown Princess of 
Prussia, Princess Royal of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, H.R.H. the Princess 
Louis of Hesse, Princess Alice of Great 
Britain and Ireland, H.R.H. the Prin- 
cess Helena, H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
H.R.H. the Prince Louis of Hesse,H.R.H. 
the Prince Arthur, H.R.H. the Prince 
Leopold, H.R.H. the Prince Frederic of 
Denmark, H.R.H. the Prince William 
of Denmark, H.R.H. the Princess Dag- 
mar of Denmark, H.R.H. the Princess 
Thyra of Denmark, H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Cambridge, H.R.H. the Princess Mary 
of Cambridge, H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, H.R.H. the Reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, H.S.H. the 
Duke of Holstein-Gliicksburg, H.S.H. 
the Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
H.I.R.H. the Duchess of Brabant,H.R.H. 
the Count of Flanders, H.S.H. the Prince 
of Leiningen, H.H. the Maharajah Dhu- 
leep Singh, H.R.H. the Prince <An- 
gustus of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Lord 
Westbury, Earl Granville, the Duke of 
Argyll, Viscount Palmerston, Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzalan Howard, Earl Russell, the 
Right Hon. Sir George Grey, M. Torben 
de Bille, Earl of St. Germaus, Viscount 
Sydney, the Marquis of Ailesbury, the 
Duchess of Wellington, Earl Spencer, 
Lieut. - General Knollys, Lord Harris, 
Field - Marshal Viscount Combermere, 
the Bishop of London, the Bishop of 
Winchester, the Bishop of Oxford, the 
Bishop of Chester, the Dean of Windsor. 


The presents made to the royal pair 
have been, of course, numerous and valu- 
able, and it is understood that many of 
them will shortly be exhibited to the 
public at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum ; of these selected articles we pur- 
pose to give a list. 





© By a memorandum issued from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, dated March 21, it ap- 
pears that the name of H.S.H. the Prince 
Frederic of Hesse-Cassel should be added to 
this list, but the place of the signature is not 
indicated, 
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The wedding day was observed as a 
holiday in every purt of the kingdom, 
and very large sums were spent, partly 
in illuminations and fireworks, and partly 
in entertaining school children and the 
poor. The illuminations in the city of 
London were particularly attractive, but, 
unhappily, they were the cause of very 
serious loss of life, no less than eight 
persons having been suffocated or tram- 
pled to death, and (it is estimated) nearly 
one hundred others having sustained in- 
juries more or less severe from the pres- 
sure of the crowd, which the police 
proved inadequate to control. 


Queen Dagmar, of Denmark.—Dr. 
Charlton, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has 
published the following notice of Queen 
Dagmar, which forms a suitable pendant 
to the preceding account :— 

“The Danish chronicles give but little 
of the history of Queen Dagmar, but her 
memory has been enshrined in the hearts 
of the Danish people, and in the noble 
ballads which, though in their present 
form evidently of much later date, have 
perpetuated the popular feeling of love 
for Dagmar, and of hatred for her proud 
successor Queen Berengaria, or ‘ Bereng- 
jerd’ 

“The real name of Dagmar, who was 
a daughter of Przemisl Ottokar, King 
of Bohemia, was Margaret, and the ap- 
pellation of Dagmar means simply in the 
old Norse tongue ‘the clear or bright 
day,’ from maar or maer, ‘it is light 
or clear.’ The Chronicon Frici, in Lan- 
gebek’s great work, says :—‘ Margareta 
regina, que propter precipuan forme 
pulchritudinem dicta fuit Daghmar.’ 

Queen Dagmar was born about the 
year 1186, and she seems to have been 
about eighteen years of age when she 
was affianced to the Danish King Wal- 
demar II., surnamed ‘Seier,’ or the 
Conqueror. Having been espoused by 
proxy in Bohemia, she was conducted 
by Danish knights to Lubeck, where, 
or at Ribé, in Denmark, the marriage 
was celebrated A.D. 1205. In 1209 she 
bore a son, who was afterwards crowned 
as Waldemar III., but died very early, 
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The death of Queen Dagmar, so uni- 
versally deplored in Denmark, took 
place in 1213, and she was buried in 
Ringstedt Church, in Seeland. Such 
are the meagre notices of Dagmar in 
Danish chronicles; nor have the recent 
researches undertaken by the present 
King of Denmark in Ringstedt Church 
disclosed much more regarding her in- 
terment. These investigations have been 
carried on for some time by his present 
‘Majesty, not out of idle curiosity, but 
with laudable desire of identifying, as 
far as possible, the graves of his ances- 
tors, the very locality of some of them 
having become doubtful through time 
and neglect. A handsome volume, in 
imperial 4to, and profusely illustrated 
with excellent engravings, has given to 
the antiquarian world the results of 
the-e researches. 

“Early in the last century a skull 
was preserved in a chest in the church 
of Ringstedt, and exhibited as that of 
Queen Dagmar, but it was stolen by an 
‘ungodly stranger’ (perhaps an English 
antiquary) about the year 1750. It had 
always been the tradition of the coun- 
try that Waldemar the Victorious was 
buried between his two wives in Ring- 
stedt Church, and on opening the pave- 
ment, in 1855, this was found to be the 
case. The sepulchre of the king was 
formed of stones set edgewise, and co- 
vered with other stones so disposed as 
to form a sloping roof. Within this 
sepulchre the body of the king had been 
placed, wrapped in a sheet of lead. The 
sepulchre of Queen Dagmar was on 
the king’s left; the interment had been 
of the same character, but hardly a ves- 
tige of a skeleton was found, while that 
of Queen Berengaria was quite perfect, 
wrapped in the sheet of lead in which it 
had lain undisturbed for six hundred 
years. Her skull exhibited traces of 
extraordinary beauty, and her skeleton 
shewed great perfection of form; but, 
strange to say, and as if to verify the 
popular hatred, her head had been 
— aside on to her shoulder, and a 
iuge round stone placed in the recess in 
the stone coffin where the head should 
have been. To effect this, the lead 
around the neck had been cut with a 
knife. 

“It is, therefore, possible that the 
skull formerly shewn in the church was 
really that of Queen Dagmar ; and that, 
perhaps, at the time when the grave was 
rifled of its contents, the beautiful By- 
zautine cross was really found therein. 
It is rather a curious coincidence, that 
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the skull is first spoken of in the begins 
ning of the last century, and that the 
cross was delivered to the King’s trea- 
sury in 1695; and it is then stated to 
have been worn by Queen Dagmar. The 
statement, that it was found in the grave 
at Ringstedt, does not appear till 1737. 
Though the cross is hollow, being formed 
of two enamelled plates rivetted together, 
there is no certainty that it contains any 
relic within; nor does the Danish ac- 
count of the fac-simile of this famous 
cross, which has just been presented by 
the King of Denmark to the Princess 
Alexandra, make any mention thereof. 

“While, therefore, it must be con- 
fessed that many links in the chain of 
evidence are wanting, there is yet 
enough, we think, to warrant a hope 
that this beautiful Byzantine cross 
really did repose on the fair bosom of 
Dagmar. It may certainly be of that 
age; but the Eastern type of ornament 
has undergone so little variation, that 
it may possibly belong to a century or 
two later. 

“To the Danish peasant the memory 
of Dagmar has been sanctified by her 
ceaseless efforts to alleviate the burdens 
of the poor, which, in that rude feudal 
age, were often almost intolerable. There 
is no record that Dagmar was a woman 
of extraordinary holiness; but her gentle 
disposition ever placed her before her 
spouse as the advocate of mercy and 
the protector of the plundered peasant. 
The old ballad says :— 

* Der glaeddes vel baade Store og Smaa 
De Fattige med de Rige 


Der glaeddes Bonde og Borge mest 
Af Hjertens grund tillige.’ 


* Aye, merry and glad were great and small, 
he wealthy and eke the poor ; 
But chiefly with all their hearts rejoiced 


The Burgher and the Boor.’ 


“One of the noblest historical ro- 
mances of Denmark, the ‘ Waldemar 
Seier of Ingemann,’ embraces the his- 
tory of Queen Dagmar. We believe it 
was translated into English about fif- 
teen or twenty years ago. ‘The cross of 
Queen Dagmar is figured in the Danish 
Antiquarian Annals for 1842, and the 
four ballads of Queen Dagmar have been 
translated by Dr. Alexander Prior, in 
his ‘Ancient Danish Ballads,’ vol. ii. 
p- 18. God grant that the memory of 
the Princess Alexandra may be revered 
and blessed by the English people for 
a period as long, and for a cause as 
good, as that which has made holy 
the name of Dagmar to the people of 
Denmark !” 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Winpsor Caste, Marcu 10. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
has been pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments :— 

The Lord Harris to be Chamberlain to Her 
Royal Highness. 

The Marchioness of Carmarthen, the Countess 
of Morton, the Countess of Macclesfield, and 
the Countess De Grey, to be Ladies of the 
Bedchamber to Her Royal Highness. 

The Hon. Mrs. Robert Bruce, the Hon. Mrs. 
William George Grey, the Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Coke, and the Hon. Mrs. Francis Stonor, to be 
Bedchamber Women to Her Royal Highness. 


Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

March 3. 16th Regt.—Lieut.-Gen. G. Mac- 
donald, from 96th Foot, to be Col., vice General 
S. H. Berkeley, deceased. 

88th Regt.—Major-Gen. the Hon. A. A. 
Dalzell, to be Col., vice Major-Gen. J. Cox, 
deceased. 

96th Regt.—Major-Gen. C. Warren, C.B., to 
be Col., vice Lieut.-Gen. G. Macdonald, trans- 
ferred to the 16th Foot. 

Henry Francis Howard, esq., C.B., H.M.’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Court of Hanover, to be an 
Ordinary Member of the Civil Division of the 
Second Class, or Knights Commanders of the 
Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Philip Allen, esq., to be resident Magistrate 
for the colony of Natal. 

Mr. Siegfrid Frank approved of as Consul 
at Sydney for H.M. the King of Prussia. 

March 6. George Campbell, esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, to be a Judge of the 
High Court of Calcutta. 

Arthur Henry Seymour, esq., now Attaché 
to H.M.’s Embassy at Berlin, to be a Third 
Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic Service. 

March 10. 81st Regt. of Foot.—Major-Gen. 
William Frederick Forster, to be Col., vice Gen. 
Thomas Evans, C.B., deceased. 

Don Francisco Martinez Inglés approved of 
as Consul at Cardiff, and Don Joaquin de Aven- 
dano as Consul at Malta, for Her Majesty the 
Queen of Spain. 

Mr. John Franks approved of as Consul at 
Cardiff for the Argentine Republic. 

March 13. John Rawlins Semper, esq., to be 
a member of the Executive Council of the 
Island of Antigua. 


Don Juan Constantino Couder approved of as 
Vice-Consul at Southampton for H.M. the 
Queen of Spain. 

March \7. Augustus Berkeley Paget, esq., 
C.B., H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Den- 
mark, to be an Ordinary Member of the Civil 
Division of the Second Class, or Knights Com- 
manders, of the Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

William Pasley Johnston, esq., to be H.M.’s 
Vice-Consul at Bussorah. 

March 24. Letters patent directed to be 
passed under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, con- 
stituting and appointing the Most Noble Ed- 
ward Adolphus, Duke of Somerset, K.G.; Vice 
Adm. the Hon. Sir Frederick William Grey, 
K.C.B.; Rear-Adm. Sir Charles Eden, C.B. ; 
Rear-Adm. Charles Frederick ; Capt. the Hon. 
James Robert Drummond, C.B.; and Spencer 
Compton Cavendish, esq. (commonly called 
Marquis of Hartington), to be H.M.’s Com- 
missioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral of the said United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the dominions, 
islands, and territories thereunto belonging. 

Capt. William Edmonstone, R.N., to be an 
Ordinary Member of the Military Division of 
the Third Class, or Companion of the Most 
Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Mr. R. B. Hebeler approved of as Consul- 
General in London for H.M. the King of 
Prussia. 

March 27. The Right Hon. Viscount Sydney, 
Lord Chamberlain of H.M.’s Household, to be 
an Ordinary Member of the Civil Division of 
the First Class, or Knights Grand Cross, of the 
Most Hon. Order of the Bath; and Col. Thos. 
Myddleton Biddulph, Master of H.M.’s House- 
hold, to be an Ordinary Member of the Civil 
Division of the Second Class, or Knights Com- 
manders, of the said Most Hon. Order. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Feb. 27. Borough of Lisburn.—John Doherty 
Barbour, esq., of the Fort, co. Antrim, in the 
room of Jonathan Richardson, esq., who has 
accepted the office of bailiff or steward of 
H.M.’s Manor of Northstead. 

March 3. Borough of Bandon Bridge.— 
Col. the Hon. Henry Boyle Bernard, of Cool- 
main Castle, co. Cork, in the room of Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. Wm. Smyth Bernard, deceased, 
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Dee. 22,1862. At Auckland, New Zealand, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Gamble, Deputy Quarter- 
master-General to the Forces, a son. 

Jan. 7, 1863. At Sirsa, Punjaub, the wife of 
Capt. James A. M. Biggs, a dau. 

At Bareilly, the wife of Capt. Fortescue, 
Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

Jan. 17, At Shajehanpore, Rohileund, the 
wife of C. Robertson, esq., H.M.’s 88th (Con- 
naught Rangers), a son. 

At Secunderabad, the wife of Stanley Bul- 
lock, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s Madras Light Ca- 
valry, a son, 

Jan. 20. At New Westminster, British 
Columbia, the wife of Col. Moody, Royal En- 
gineers, a dau. 

At Belgaum, Bombay, the wife of Capt. J.J. 
Combe, Cantonment Magistrate, a dau. 

Jan. 21. At Dinapore, the wife of the Rev. 
Crawford Bromehead, a dau. 

Jan. 23. At Roorkee, the wife of Capt. Robin, 
5ith Regt., a son. 

Jan, 25. At Sultanpore, the wife of St. G. 
Tucker, esq., Bengal Civil Service, Commis- 
sioner in Oude, a dau. 

Jan, 26. At Hydrabad, Scinde, the wife of 
Capt. Morris, H.M.’s 95th Regt., a son. 

Feb. 3, At Murree, the wife of Evelyn P. 
Gurdon, esq., Assistant-Commissioner, a son. 

Feb. 5. At King’s-house, Spanish Town, 
Jamaica, the wife of H.E. Lieut.-Gov. Eyre, 
a son. 

Feb. 15. At Aden, the wife of Capt. Stile- 
man, H.M.’s 15th Regt. Bombay N.I., a son. 

Feb. 19. At Little Stukeley Rectory, Hun- 
tingdon, the wife of the Rev. James Stewart, 
a son. 

At Great Yarmouth, the wife of Robert 
Alexander Gray, esq., of Walsham-hall, South 
Walsham, a dau. 

Feb. 20. In Blandford-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, a son. 

At Montreal, C.E., the wife of Col. Lysons, 
C.B., a dau. 

At the Residency, Sehore, the wife of Major 
Wiiloughby-Osborne, C.B., Political Agent in 
Bhopal, a son, prematurely. 

At the Rectory, Acton Burnell, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Serjeantson, a son. 

Feb. 21. At Woolwich, the wife of Col. J. 
Mite..ell, Commander Royal Marines, a dau. 

At Kingstown, near Dublin, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. A. Boileau, Royal (Madras) En- 
gineers, a dau. 

At Scarborough, the wife of the Rev. C. R. 
Scholfield, Incumbent of Dunsforth, Borough- 
bridge, a dau. 

At Newton-hall, Durham, the wife of Henry 
Bramwell, esq., a dau. 

At Cawthorpe, Bourn, Lincolnshire, the wife 
of Major Parker, a dau, 


At Blackheath, the wife of Edmund George 
Peckover, esq., M.A., of Christ’s Hospital, 
a dau. 

At Fareham Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
W. 8S. Dumergue, a dau. 

" Feb, 22. At Rutland-gate, Hyde-park, the 
Hon. Mrs. Alfred Sartoris, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Lieut.-Col. C. F. 
Maxwell, late of the 82nd Regt., a son. 

At Calverton, Bucks., the wife of the Rev. 
T. R. J. Laugharne, a son. 

At Bayswater, the wife of St. George Gregg, 
esq., a son, 

At Hastings, the wife of A. Hathaway, esq., 
Madras C.S., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Wells, Somerset, the wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Lace, a son. 

Feb. 28. At Spring-grove, Middlesex, the 
wife of Capt. H. B. Young, R.N., a son. 

At Babbicombe, Torquay, the wife of the 
Rev. John Parr, of Parkstone, Dorset, a dau. 

At Mansfield, the wife of the Rev. Alfred W. 
Worthington, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Radstock, Somerset, Mrs. 
Horatio Nelson Ward, a son. 

At the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
the wife of Major Thring, R.A., a dau. 

At Walworth, the wife of the Rev. E. N. 
Willson, a dau. 

Feb. 24. At Lerwick, Zetland, the wife of 
Major Cameron, of Annsbrae, late Bengal 
Army, a dau. 

At Newnham, Cambridge, the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Field, late Vicar of Madingley, 
a dau. 

At the Grammar School, Bedford, the wife 
of the Rev. F. Fanshawe, Head Master, a dau. 

At Anglesey, Gosport, Hants., the wife of 
Dr. Burton, Surgeon R.N., a son. 

At Rise Rectory, the wife of the Rev. Wm. 
J. Whately, a dau. 

Feb. 25. At Stoke Damerel, the wife of Capt. 
the Hon. L. A. Addington, R.A., a dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of the Hon. Robert 
Handcock, a dau. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. T. P. Coode, 
R.N., a dau. | 

At Chatham, the wife of Capt. Charles O. 
Baker, Royal Marines Light Infantry, a son. 

At Kingstone Deverill, Wilts., Mrs. Henry 
Blathwayt Festing, a son. 

At Wellswood-pk., Torquay, the wife of 
Capt. Charles James Godfrey, 10th Regt. Ma- 
dras Service, H.M.1.A., a dau. 

At Blackheath, the wife of the Rev. James 
Russell Wood, a son. 

Feb. 26. At St. James’s Palace, the Hon. 
Mrs. Spencer Ponsonby, a son. 

At the Rectory, Sudbury, Derbyshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Fredk. Anson, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Davidson, wife of Capt. 
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Alex. Davidson, Royal (Bombay) Engineers, 
a dau. 

Feb. 27. At Pau, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick 
Peel, a son. 

At Prince’s-gate, Hyde-pk., the Hon. Mrs. 
Saumarez, a dau. 

At Chaddesley Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Fitzherbert A. Marriott, a son. 

At Birkenhead, the wife of the Rev. George 
Burnett, a son. 

Feb. 28: In Harley-st., the Hon. Mrs. Leve- 
son Randolph, a dau. 
~ At Warnham-court, the wife of Sir J. Henry 
Pelly, bart., a son. 

At Tynemouth, the wife of Capt. W. H. G. 
Cornwall, 41st (Welsh) Regt., a dau. 

March 1. In Grosvenor-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Ryder, a dau. 

In Oxford-sq., the residence of her mother, 
the wife of Sir A. C. Weldon, bart., Q.C., 
D.L. of Rahinderry and Kilmorony, Ireland, 
a sca and heir. 

At Grove Rectory, Notts., the wife of the 
Rev. Alfred Hensley, a dau. 

March 2. In Atlington-st., the Hon. Mrs. 
North, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. G. Meyrick Jones, 
Eliot-pl., Blackheath, a son. 

In Harley-st., the wife of Mr. Walter Spencer 
Stanhope, a son. 

At Wilden Rectory, Beds., the wife of the 
Rev. R. G. Chalk, a dau. 

At Burcombe Parsonage, Salisbury, the wife 
of the Rev. E. F. Trotman, a son. 

March 3. At Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Haines, 
a dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of Sir Bernard Burke, 
Ulster King of Arms, a son. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Col. F. F. Maude, 
C.B., V.C., Assistant Adjutant-Gen., a dau. 

At Cannes, the wife of the Rev. E. 8. Corrie, 
Vicar of Maplestead, Essex, a dau. 

At Loddington Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Thos, Wm. Carr, a son. 

March 4. At Shobdon Rectory, Herts., the 
wife of the Hon. and Rev. A. A. B. Hanbury, 
a dau. 

At Kingswood, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
8. Barnard Taylor, a dau. 

At Eckington, Derbyshire, the wife of the 
Rev. G. R. Bulman, a son. 

March 5. In Green-st., Lady Elizabeth L. 
M. Cartwright, a son. 

In Wilton-cres., the Hon. Mrs. Claude Lyon, 
a son. 

At Davenport-hall, Cheshire, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Tipping, a dau. 

At Brook, Isle of Wight, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Pellew Gaze, a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. Lawson, 59th 
Regt., a dau. 

At Sherborne, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. 
George Philipps, a dau. 

March6. At Brighton, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Gerald Graham, R.E., a son. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Haslar, the 
wife of Dr. James Whicher, R.N., a dau, 
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In Sussex-gardens, Hyde-pk., the wife of 
John Scott, esq., Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, 
H.M.’s Indian Service, a dau. 

In Osnaburg-st., Regent’s-pk., the wife of 
the Rev. J. A. Martin, a dau. 

At Orcheston St. Mary, Wilts., the wife of the 
Rev. J. Wardale, a dau. 

At Tisbury, Wilts., the wife of the Rev. J. H. 
Kirwan Ward, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. George C. 
Shiffner, a dau. 

March 7. In Upper Grosvenor-st., Lady 
Maria Ponsonby, a dau. 

In Chester-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Chetwynd, 
a dau. 

At Tunbridge, the wife of the Rev. Edward 
Ind Welldon, a dau. 

At Broadstairs, Thanet, the wife of Major 
Buchanan, Madras Cavalry, a son. 

March 8. At Colchester, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Knox, R.A., a son. 

At Shirland Rectory, Derbyshire, the wife of 
the Rev. F. S. Ramsden, a son. 

At the Rectory, Clungunford, Shropshire, 
the wife of the Rev. T. O. Rocke, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Camborne, Cornwall, the 
wife of the Rev. W. P. Chappel, a son. 

March 9. At Prince’s-gate, Lady Louisa 
Feilding, a dau. 

Lady Robert Cecil, a son. 

At Farnborough, Warwickshire, the wife of 
the Rev. C. W. Holbech, a son. 

At Charlton, the wife of Capt. Denne, Royal 
Horse Artillery, a dau. 

March 10. At Grittleton, near Chippenham, 
Wilts., the wife of the Rev. Forster Lewis, 
a dau. 

At Etchingham Rectory, Sussex, the wife of 
the Rev. R. G. Barton, a son. 

At Denchworth Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. T. S. Fraser Rawlins, a dau. 

March 11. At Radborne-hall, Derbyshire, 
the Lady Anna Chandos Pole, a dau. 

At Scorton, Yorkshire, the wife of Lieut. 
Col. H. Rigg, a son. 

At the Royal Laboratory, Gosport, the wife 
of Capt. Bayly, R.A., a dau. 

March 12. At Hampstead, the Hon. Mrs. 
Maurice Drummond, a dau. 

At Down-lodge, Fairlight, Hastings, the 
wife of Col. Perceval, C.B.H.P., 12th Regt., 
a son. 

At Horncastle, the wife of the Rev. Samuel 
Lodge, a son. 

At Netley Castle, near Southampton, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Wilbraham, a son. 

At Geddington Priory, Northamptonshire, 
the wife of Capt. Wetherall, a dau. 

At Holtby Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Richard Surtees, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Talke, Staffordshire, Mrs. 
MacHutchin, a son. 

At Stony Stratford, the wife of Allan D. 
Mackay, M.B. Oxon, a dau. 

March 13. In Half Moon-st., the Hon. Mrs, 
Tremayne, a dau. 

At Stanley-green, the wife of the Rev. J. L, 
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Williams, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Longfleet, 
Poole, a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Lieut.-Col. E. P. St. 
Aubyn, Retired List Madras Army, a dau. 

At Tynemouth, the wife of Major Bligh, 41st 
Regt., a dau. 

The wife of Charles Arthur Chetwynd Talbot, 
@sq., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Carlton - le - Moorland, 
Lincolnshire, the wife of the Rev. Richard 
Baldock, a dau. 

At the Priory, Sudbury, the wife of P. D. 
Hadow, esq., a son. 

March 14. At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col, C. Brown Constable, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. John M. Dorsett Owen, 
Vicar of Hindringham, Norfolk, a son. 

At Greenwich, the wife of the Rev. A. E. 0. 
Harris, Vicar of Stoke, Kent, a son. 

March 15. The wife of the Rev. John Bell, 
Brington Rectory, a son. 

At Woolston, Southampton, the wife of Lieut. 
Burgess, H.M.S. ** Boscawen,” a son. 

At Bexley-heath, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Davidson, a dau. 

At Sherborne, the wife of the Rev. H. D. 
Harper, a son. 

March 16. At the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, the wife of H. W. Gordon, esq., C.B., 
a son. 

At Leigh-lodge, Worcestershire, the wife of 
Major Hardwick, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Henry Pye, esq., of 
Somerfield-house, Maidstone, a dau. 

At Canterbury, the wife of Capt. Cooper, 
70th Regt., a son, prematurely. 

At Manor-pl., Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. 
Robert Cathcart Dalrymple Bruce, 8th (King’s) 
Regt., a dau. 

At Sydenham, the widow of James John 
Berkley, esq., C.E., a posthumous dau. 

In St. John’s-park-road, Haverstock-hill, the 
wife of Charles Harwood Clarke, esq., F.S.A., 
a dau. 

At Monkton-court, near Ramsgate, the wife 
of G. B. Solly, esq.,a dau. - 

March 17. At Southlands, Chale, Isle of 
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Wight, the wife of Major-Gen. Henry Tucker, 
C.B., a dau. 

At Blackheath, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Gall- 
wey, Royal Engineers, a dau. 

At Roseville, Chilton Polden, near Bridg- 
water, the wife of Capt. R. A. Stradling, 
H.M.’s I.N., a son. 

At Aspenden Rectory, Herts., the wife of the 
Rev. A. P. Sanderson, a dau. 

In Upper Berkeley-st., Portman-sq., the wife 
of T. H. Tristram, esq., D.C.L., Advocate, of 
Doctors’-commons, a dau. 

At the Rectory, New Radnor, South Wales, 
the wife of the Rev. George R. Turner, a son. 

March18. At Sheerness, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Talbot, R.A., a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. J. Sadler 
Gale, Rector of St. John Baptist, Bristol, a son. 

At Rowsham, Bucks., Mrs. Major Lucas, 
a son. 

At Norwich, the wife of the Rev. Alfred 
Pownall, a son. 

March 19. In Wyndham-pl., Bryanston-sq., 
the wife of the Rev. William Hotham, Rector 
of Buckland, a son. 

March 20. At Ousecliffe, near York, the 
wife of the Rev. Chas. Twemlow Royds, a son. 

March 21. At Audlem, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. G, Carruthers, K.M., a dau. 

At Southborough, Tunbridge, the wife of 
Major F. J. Goldsmid, a dau. 

At Downe-hall, Bridport, the wife of J. M. P. 
Montagu, esq., a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. E. Croker, 
a son. 

March 22. At Edinburgh, Lady Macpherson 
Grant, of Ballindalloch, a son and heir. 

At Gillingham, Kent, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Lovell, C.B., Royal Engineers, a son. 

At Upton-park, Bucks., the wife of William 
Downing Bruce, esq., F.S.A., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Turnham-green, the wife of the Rev. 
W. W. Newbould, a dau. 

March 23. In Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s- 
wood, the widow of James Harrison, esq., 
M.D., of H.M.’s Bengal Medical Service, a dau- 
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March 10. At St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
to H.R.H. the Princess Alexandra Caroline Maria of Denmark. 


Sept. 29, 1862. At Vellore, Capt. C. H. 
Beddek, Madras Staff Corps, only son of Capt. 
Beddek, R.N., to Lucy Mary Josephine, only 
dau. of the late Capt. Bend, Madras Army. 

Dec. 20, At Grahamstown, Wm. Buxton 
Robertson, esq., Cape Mounted Rifles, son of 
the Rev. Wm. Robertson, of New Greyfriars 
Church, Edinburgh, to Ellen, youngest dau. 
of John Hartley, esq., of Moresby-house, 
Cumberland. 


Dec. 31. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
W.T. Lindsay, esq., B.A. Camb., to Emily, only 
child of the late E. Bailie, esq., of Belfast. 

Jan. 1, 1863. At Jullunder, Capt. J. Delap 
Wilson, to Philippa Meadows, eldest dau. 
of Col. Bishop, commanding the station. 

Jan.6. At Trevandrum, Travancore, the 
Rev. J. M. Speechly, B.A., C.M.S., to Mary 
Gray, dau. of the late Major H. J. Grove, 
K.H., of H.M.’s 80th Foot. 
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Jan.7. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Charles Fortescue Worsley, esq., Bengal Civil 
Service, to Caroline Jane, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Atkinson, Bengal Staff Corps. 

At Dinagepore, A. B. Falcon, esq., H.M.’s 
Bengal Civil Service, to Selina Sophia, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Hartland Worgan, Rec- 
tor of Willersey, Gloucestershire. 

At St. Philip’s, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Samuel, youngest son of the late Wm. Dickin- 
son, esq., Comptroller-General of H.M.’s Cus- 
toms, London, to Penelope Brooks, eldest dau. 
of Capt. Robert Johnston, R.N., of Annan- 
daie, near Sydney. 

Jan. 14. At Baroda, Alexander Malcolm- 
son, esq., 95th Regt., to Isabella Catherine 
Mary Bidwell, dau. of Major Bidwell Ed- 
wardes, K.H., late 3rd Light Dragoons. 

Jan. 20. At Agra, Alexander John Law- 
rence, esq., Bengal Civil Service, second son 
of Major-Gen. G. Lawrence, C.B., Gov.-Gene- 
ral’s Agent, Rajpootanah, to Susan Katherine 
May, eldest dau. of William Edwards, esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Jan. 21. At Kidderpore Church, Calcutta, 
Herbert Cowel, esq., B.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford, barrister-at-law, to Alice, third dau. 
of Newson Garrett, esq., Alde-house, Alde- 
burgh, Suffolk. 

Jan. 28. At Bombay, Jas. Sidney E., young- 
est son of the late Henry Manley, esq., of 
Manley, Devon, to Jane, dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir John McCaskill, K.C.B. and K.H. 

Jan. 29. At Christ Church, Mahébourg, 
Mauritius, Frederick James Mylius, esq., Capt. 
5th Fusiliers, to Mary Rebecca, second dau. 
of George Clark, esq., of Mahébourg. 

Feb. 5. At Christ Church Cathedral, Mont- 
real, Major Charles Courtenay Villiers, H.M.’s 
47th Regt., to Ellen, only dau. of the late Jas. 
Shanly, esq., of Thorndale, co. Middlesex, 
Canada West, and formerly of Norman’s- 
grove, co. Meath, Ireland. 

At the Cathedral, Calcutta, Edward Grey, 
esq.» Bengal Civil Service, second son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Edward Grey, late 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Bengal, 
to Lucy Sarah, youngest dau. of the late Hen. 
Holroyd, esq., barrister-at-law. 

Feb. 6. At Coonoor, Neilgherry-hills, John 
Henry, son of the late Major Hayne, of the 
Madras Civil Service, to Isabella, youngest 
dau. of James Stanes, esq., of Hampstead. 

Feb. 10. At Pendleton, the Rev. Charles 
Henry Deane, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford, to Maria Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. C. H. Cox, Rector of Oulton, 
Suffolk. 

Feb. 12. At Madras, the Rev. Spencer J. 
Compton, of Nellore, to Cecilia Jane, dau. of 
J. Hollamby Taylor, esq., M.D., of Guildford. 

Feb. 18. At Immanuel Church, Lough- 
borough, the Rev. B. M. Scott, to Mary Eliza- 
betb, only child of the late Coles Tomlinson, 
esq., of Loughborough. 

Feb. 24. At Borough-green, near New- 
market, Hugh Robson, eldest son of Hugh 
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Robert Evans, esq., of Ely, to Jane, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Wedge, M.A., Rector 
of Borough-green. 

At Morne Fortuné, St. Lucia, Capt. Dawson 
Stockley Warren, 14th Regt., to Barbara Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late G. Colquhoun Grant, 
esq., Treasurer of St. Vincent. 

Feb. 25. At Eccles, Thomas Charge Wray, 
esq., 18th Regt. (Royal Irish), to Catherine 
Emma, dau. of the Rey. R. Lubbock, Rector of 
Eccles. 

At Christ Church, Clifton, Capt. H. B. Coat- 
hupe, late of the 72nd Highlanders, to Caro- 
line Day, youngest dau. of the late Henry 
Bush, esq., of Litfield-house, Clifton. 

Feb. 26. At Sunninghill, Berks., Theodore 
Julius, second son of the late Marcus Theo- 
dore Hare, esq., R.N., and the Hon. Mrs. 
Marcus Hare, to Mary, second dau. of John 
Hargreaves, esq., of Silwood-park, Berks. 

At Twyning, Gloucestershirs, Thomas, eldest 
son of the Rev. Thomas Hart Dyke, Long 
Newton, near Darlington, to Georgina Isabella 
Russell, youngest dau. of Robert Edward Ful- 
lerton, esq., late 9th or Queen’s Royal Lancers, 
of Sheethonger Manor, near Tewkesbury. 

Feb. 27. At the British Embassy, Paris, 
A. Alison, esq., H.B.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Persia, to Eliza, widow of Theodore Baltazzi, 
esq., of Constantinople. 

March 2. At St. Mark’s, Jersey, Edward 
Ashhurst Marsland, esq., 18th Regt. (Royal 
Irish), eldest son of the Rev. George Marsland, 
of Beckingham Rectory, Newark, Notts., to 
Elizabeth Mary, second dau. of Col. Crauford 
Kennedy, late 6th Fusiliers. 

March 3. At Worsthorn, near Burnley, 
James Whitaker, esq., of Hampton-hall, near 
Shrewsbury, second son of the late Jas. Whit- 
aker, esq., of Broadclough, near Bacup, to 
Elizabeth, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Every 
Clayton, of Rowley, near Burnley, and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir Henry Every, bart., of 
Eggington-hall, near Derby. 

March 4. At Blakeney, near Newnbam, 
Gloucestershire, the Rev. Edgar Nembhard 
Thwaites, second son of J. B. Thwaites, esq., 
The Grove, Somerset, to Annie, youngest dau. 
of the late Edward Horlock Mortimer, Studly- 
hall, Wilts., and Green-park, Bath. 

At the Cathedral, Manchester, John Murray, 
M.D., H.M.’s Indian Army, eldest son of John 
Murray, M.D., Kersknowe, Roxburghshire, to 
Lucy Henderson, only child of the late Robert 
Smith, esq., of Trafford Old-hall, Manchester. 

March 5. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Wm. 
B. Knight, esq., 84th Regt., third surviving 
son of Edward Knight, esq., to Louisa Octavia 
Charlotte, second dau. of the late Courtenay 
Stacey, esq., of Sandling-place, Kent. 

At Charleomb, Bath, C. Hinton Moore, esq., 
of the Royal Canadian Rifles, to Caroline 
Annie, second dau. of William Douglas, esq., 
late Madras Civil Service. 

At Great Torrington, Devon, the Rev. E. 
Reynolds Colby, M.A,, Chaplain and Naval 
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Instructor R.N., to Isabella Susan Jane, only 
dau. of the late Rev. John N. Palmer, of Great 
Torrington. 

At Christ Church, Forest-hill, George Law- 
son, esq., F.R.C.S., of Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., 
second son of William Lawson, esq., of Forest- 
hill, to Mary Louisa, widow of Charles Jenkins, 
esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, and second 
dau. of William Thomson, esq., Deputy-In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, Dacca, Bengal. 

March 7. At St. Peter’s, Dublin, J. Fitz- 
gerald, son of Thos. Studdert, esq., D.L., Bun- 
natty Castle, co. Clare, to Alice Marion, widow 
of Arthur Bastable, esq., Barrister-at-law. 

March 9. At Stoke Damerel, Devonport, the 
Rev. George Edmund Carwithen, M.A., Chap- 
lain H.M.S. “Indus,” to Louisa Emily, only 
dau. of William Vigors, esq., Penlee-villas, 
Stoke. 

At St. Fagan’s, Cardiff, J. Ruscombe Lans- 
down, esq., of Bristol, to Mary Lucy, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Charles Emer- 
son, of Llanfair, St. Fagan’s. 

March 10. At Matfen, Northumberland, 
Godfrey Wentworth, Capt. Scots Fusilier 
Guards, eldest son of Captain and the Hon. 
Mrs. Beaumont, to Anna Maria, third dau. of 
Sir Ed. Blackett, bart., of Matfen. 

At Ashford, Kent, Daniel Brent, esq., of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, to Emma, dau. 
of the late Rev. E. H. Snoad, M.A., of Ashford. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, John, third 
son of Jobn Laird, esq., M.P., Birkenhead, to 
Josephine, only dau. of the late John Gordon, 
esq., Bombay Civil Service, and granddau. of 
the late Joseph Gordon, esq., Edinburgh. 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, Arthur, second son 
of Col. Knox Gore, of Belleek Manor, co. Mayo, 
to Harriette, only dau. of Richard M. Carden, 
esq., of Fishmoyne, co. Tipperary. 

March 11. At Weston, Bath, Lieut.-Col. P. 
8. Price, of Beaulieu, to Clara Elizabeth Mur- 
ray, eldest dau. of the late Tyrone Power, esq. 

March 12. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
Edward Harry, son of the late Hon. M. N. 
Neal, of Dover, New Hampshire, U.S., to 
Elizabeth, Lady Maclaine, widow of Gen. Sir 
Archibald Maclaine, K.C.B., Cumberland-st., 
Hyde-park. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Edgar Han- 
bury, esq., of Highworth, Wiltshire, fourth 
son of Robert Hanbury, esq., of Poles, Herts., 
to Caroline Frances, youngest dau. of the late 
Col. T. H. Kingscote, of Kingscote, Glouces- 
tershire. 

At Dunallan-house, Bridge of Allan, N.B., 
George William Platt, esq., of Ampthill, Bed- 
fordshire, to Maggie Wingate, only dau. of 
Thomas R. Dunn, esq., M.D., R.N., Retired 
Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets. 

At St. Paul’s, Cambridge, Charles Bamford, 
B.A., St. John’s College, to Henrietta Victoria, 
eldest dau. of C. Balls, esq., J.P., Cambridge. 

At Christ Church, Reading, Salmon Linton, 
esq., of Long-Stanton, Cambridgesbire, to 
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Anne, eldest surviving dau. of the late Thos. 
Coales, esq., of Titchmarsh, Northants, 

March 14. At Kingstown, Henry Haswell 
Head, esq., of Lower Fitzwilliam-st., Dublin, 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Henry Alborough 
Head, 5th Dragoon Guards, to Harriette An- 
nette Catherine, dau. of the Viscountess Ban- 
gor and Andrew Nugent, esq. 

March 17. At Ardeer-house, Lieut.-Col. 
Frederick N. Edmonstone, youngest son of the 
late Sir Chas. Edmonstone, bart., of Duntreath, 
to Henrietta, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Smith Neill, of Barnweill and Swindrige- 
muir, Ayrshire. 

At Hampstead, the Rev. R. Vaughan Pryce, 
M.A., LL.B., of Brighton, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. J. Tippetts, of Gravesend. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Henry Reed, esq., 
of Dunorlan, Tunbridge Wells, to Margaret 
Sayers Elizabeth, youngest dau. of William 
Frith, esq., of the Cross, co. Fermanagh. 

At the Cathedral, Derry, Anthony John 
Rickards Bainbridge, esq., Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, eldest son of A. F. Bainbridge, esq., 
of Holmewood, Putney, to Annie Mary, young- 
est dau. of the late Major Burns, 19th Regt., 
and widow of Arthur Morgan, esq., H.M.’s 
Indian Army. 

At Steynton, Pembrokeshire, Charles Wood 
ward, esq., Royal Engineers, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Charles Woodward, M.A., of Wood- 
ford, Essex, and Ellisfield, Hants., to Katherine 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of Richard Hoare 
Byers, esq., of Milford Haven. 

March 19. At Mount Juliet, the seat of the 
Earl of Carrick, the Hon. John T. W. Massy, 
second son of Hugh Hammond, fourth Baron 
Massy, to the Lady Lucy Maria Butler, dau, 
of Somerset Richard, third Earl of Carrick. 

At Caen, Thomas Augustus, eldest son of the 
late Col. William Nesbitt Burrowes, to Isa- 
bella Mary, third dau. of Sir William Leeson. 

At St. Mary’s, Bathwick, Henri Campbell, 
esq., Lieut. H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, young- 
est son of the late Capt. Archibald Montgomery 
Campbell, R.A., to Sarah Brindley, eldest dau. 
of John H. Bettington, esq., of Bathwick-hill. 

At Sutton Coldfield, Chas. Robertson Honey, 
esq., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, to Emma, 
only child of the late John Pimm, esq., of 
Edengaile, Derbyshire. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, Wm. Moncur, 
eldest son of W. Wallis, esq., of Lancaster- 
terr., Regent’s-pk., to Frances Southgate, 
eldest dau. of the late John Weale, esq., of 
Canterbury-villas, Maida-vale. 

March 21, At All Souls’, Langham-pl., the 
Hon. Roden B. W. Noel, son of the Earl and 
Countess of Gainsborough, to Alice, dau. of 
Paul Broé, esq., late Director of the Ottoman 
Bank at Beyrout. 

At St. Mary’s, Paddington, Charles A. R. 
Clauson, esq., of Naples, to Julia Burton, third 
dau. of the Rev. John W. Buckley, Incumbent 
of the parish. 
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[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 


Str GrorGe Lioyp Honess, K.C.B. 

Dec. 14, 1862. At Brighton, aged 73, 
Col. Sir George Lloyd Hodges, K.C.B. 

The deceased, who was the son of 
G. T. Hodges, Esq., of Limerick, was 
born at Old Abbey, Limerick, in 1790. 
He entered the army in 1806, and served 
in the Peninsula from 1810 to 1814; he 
was also at Waterloo, and was three 
times wounded in the course of the war. 
He was placed on half-pay in 1830, but 
soon after accepted the command of the 
foreign auxiliaries of Dom Pedro at the 
siege of Oporto, and was thus engaged 
until the close of the struggle. In 1837 
he received his first appointment in the 
consular service ; he was successively em- 
ployed in Servia and in Egypt, and he ac- 
companied the late Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier in his campaign in Syria. In 
1841 he was appointed chargé d'affaires 
and consul-general to the Hanse Towns, 
which post he held until 1860, when he 
retired on a pension, and received the 
Order of the Bath. He married the 
daughter of James Farrell, esq., of New 
Grove, co. Dublin, but was left a widower 
some years ago. Sir George was a man 
of varied talents, and whilst on half- 
pay he was a frequent contributor to 
periodical publications ; but he of course 
ceased to be so when employed as the 
confidential agent of the Government. 





GrveErAt S. H. BERKELEY. 

Feb. 12. In York-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, aged 82, Gen. Sackville Hamilton 
Berkeley. 

The deceased, who was a son of the 
Rev. Mr. Berkeley, and grandson of 
the celebrated Bishop Berkeley, en- 

Gent. Mac, Voit. CCXIV, 


tered the army as an ensign in the 
16th Regiment, May 1, 1800, and be- 
came lieutenant in the November of the 
same year. He was at the capture of 
Surinam in 1804, and served on the 
staff at the capture of the Danish islands 
of St. Thomas, St. John’s, and St. Croix 
in 1807. He was promoted to the rank 
of major in 1808, served at Martinique 
in 1809, including the siege of Fort 
Bourbon, and attained the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in 1811. He was 
Adjutant-General of the forces in the 
West Indies in 1818, and afterwards 
Commander-in-Chief at Barbados, and 
also at Jamaica; and for a sliort period 
he administered the government of the 
latter island during the absence of the 
Earl of Elgin. He attained the rank 
of major-general Jan. 10, 1837; of 
lieutenaut-general, Nov. 9, 1846; and 
of general, June 20, 1854. He receivid 
the coloneley of the 75th Regiment 
Sept. 16, 1845, and was transferred to 
the 16th Regt. March 22, 1858. 

He married at Barbados, Feb. 24, 
1818, Elizabeth Pilgrim, second daugh- 
ter of William Murray, Esq., by his 
wife Keturah Shephard, widow of Lieut. 
Devenish, R.N., and daughter and heiress 
of Alexander Bruce, Esq., M.D., second 
son of the Hon. James Bruce, of Garlet, 
Clackmannanshire, sometime Chief Jus- 
tice of Barbados, and by her had issue 
—George Combermere, late Acting Go- 
vernor of one of the West India Islands ; 
Wm. Michael, lieutenant 37th Madras 
Grenadiers, died 1845; Joshua, Lieu- 
tenant R.N.; Rev. Sackvile Hamilton, 
M.A.; Robert, Captain 29th Regt. ; 
James Cavan; Ann, married Captain 
Carden, late 60th Rifles; and Mary, 
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married Lieut.-Col. Philip Charles Ca- 
van, late 30th Regiment. 

General Berkeley received the war- 
medal with two clasps for Martinique 
and Guadaloupe. 


Capt. R. G. Cratare, R.N. 


Sept. 15, 1862. On the coast of 
Japan, aged 36, Capt. R. G. Craigie, 
R.N., in command of H.M.S. “ Ring- 
dove.” 

The deceased, Robert George Craigie, 
was born at Dumbarnie, Perthshire, on 
the 30th of May, 1826, and was the 
third son of George Clerk Craigie, Esq., 
of Dumbarnie. He entered the navy on 
the 15th of July, 1841, and served first 
in the Mediterranean, subsequently in 
the West Indies, and then in America. 
He served in those parts for six years 
continuously. At the breaking out of 
the Crimean war he was doing duty in 
the Mediterranean, on board the “ Tra- 
falgar,” and was employed in landing 
troops at Eupatoria. He witnessed the 
battle of the Alma, but could take no 
part in its feats; and was soon after- 
wards sent to the Bultic in the “ Cesar,” 
whose tender he had charge of during 
the first campaign of that war. Next 
year he commanded the “ Weasel” gun- 
boat, which formed part of the attack- 
ing force at Sweaborg; and on his 
return to this country was made a com- 
mander for the services which he had 
rendered in the North. 

In the year 1857 Commander Craigie 
was appointed to take the command of 
the “ Desperate” in the Mediterranean, 
and on his return to this country he 
received the gift of a handsome sword 
from the Emperor of Austria, in ac- 
knowledgment of assistance rendered to 
a ship belonging to the Austrian service. 
~ Atter a short residence at home, Com- 
mander Craigie was appointed to the 
command of H.M.S. “ Ringdove,” in 
September, 1859. With that ship he 
sailed for China, and took part in all 
the operations on that coast since that 
period. He was the only representutive 
of the British Navy at Japan, during 
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the attack on the Legation, when Mr. 
Oliphant was wounded; and Captain 
Craigie’s decision and firmness on that 
testing occasion were spoken of in the 
highest terms by the British Minister. 
A few months ago he was called to take 
part—and his coolness and intrepidity 
made it a distinguished one—in the 
operations before Ningpo. He was 
among the first to scale the walls at 
one part of the fortifications; and the 
Admiral of the station specially reported 
his bravery with high commendation in 
a despatch to the Admiralty. Com- 
mander Craigie was accordingly forth- 
with gazetted a post-captain in return 
for these distinguished and gallant ser- 
vices; but the news of his well-deserved 
promotion never reached him. Duty 
had recalled him in the meantime to 
Japan; and he sailed for that country 
from China just before the arrival of 
the mail which carried the intelligence 
to the East that his daring was not un- 
requited nor unheeded by his country. 

That voyage was to be his last. On 
the 14th of September his ship was in 
the Japan waters; he was sick, but the 
perils of the passage compelled him to 
remain on deck all night; on the morn- 
ing of the 15th he was worse; his dis- 
ease proved to be cholera, and in eight 
hours he was no more. 

Capt. Craigie was a man of unstained 
honour and sterling worth. Like all 
truly brave men, he never spoke of his 
own achievements; but in point of firm- 
ness and decision, tempered by signal 
gentleness, he had few superiors. Truth- 
ful and cautious in his words beyond 
most, he was thoroughly to be relied on 
in all that he said or professed, and the 
result was that the affection borne to 
him by relatives and personal friends 
was scarcely greater than that of the 
officers and crews who were so fortunate 
as to be placed under his command.— 
Edinburgh Courant. 


IcHaBop Wricat, Esq. 
You. 14, 1862. At his seat, Mapper- 
ley, near Nottingham, aged 95, Ichabod 
Wright, Esq., léng the head of one of 
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the oldest banking firms in the king- 
dom. 

The deceased, who was born Jan. 28, 
1767, was the eldest son of Mr. Thomas 
Wright, by Mary, daughter of Mr. John 
Smith, of Nottingham. He was ad- 
mitted a freeman of the town in 1791, 
and his was the second name on the 
burgess roll at the time of his decease. 
In his younger days he took an active 
part in local matters; and one of his 
first appearances in public matters was 
being present when the foundation-stone 
was laid of the General Hospital in 1782, 
eighty years ago. When the South 
Nottinghamshire Yeomanry was formed 
in 1794 he was appointed Captain-com- 
mandant of the four troops, and in 1808 
he succeeded Colonel Elliott in the com- 
mand of the Nottingham Volunteers, a 
force organised in 1798, when threats of 
a French invasion were rife. His in- 
terest in both services continued long 
after his official connection ceased, and 
when the present rifle corps, the “ Robin 
Hoods,” was formed, he presented the 
Mapperley Cup as a prize for the best 
marksman. In political matters the de- 
ceased never very actively interfered, 
though on one or two occasions he 
acted as nominator of candidates for the 
county representation. As a business 
man he ranked high, and his social 
qualities were such as to win him the 
esteem of those with whom he was 
brought in contact. Though his ances- 
tors were Dissenters, he was himself 
a member of the Church of England; 
and it was mainly through his liberality 
that the present church at Carrington 
was erected. He was an active sup- 
porter of the public charities, contri- 
buting, not only liberally from his 
purse, but interesting himself personally 
in their management and success. He 
retained possession of his faculties till 
the last; and his out-door activity du- 
ring the last few years was a subject of 
surprise to all those who were acquainted 
with him. He married on the 28th of 
January, 1794, Harriett Maria, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Benjamin Day, of Norwich, 
who died on the 21st of January, 1848, 
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and by her had three sons and ten 
daughters. One of his sons is the well- 
known translator of the Inferno of 
Dante; another is married to the Hon. 
Theodosia Denman, daughter of the late 
and sister of the present peer; and one 
of his daughters, Harriet, is now Lady 
Overstone. 

The family of the Wrights has been 
connected for a long time with the town 
of Nottingham. The first of them who 
appears on the roll of freemen is Thomas 
Wright, ironmonger, inrolled in 1687, 
who was the son of Captain Wright, a 
soldier in the time of the Common- 
wealth. He married Miss Hannah Ro- 
therham, of Dronfield in the county of 
Derby, and died on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1730, leaving several children. His 
youngest son, Ichabod, who was born in 
1700, was likewise an ironmonger, and 
was made a burgess immediately on 
coming to age, the date of his enrol- 
ment being 1721. He married in 1720, 
whilst a minor, Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Wildbore, of Nottingham, and 
died on the 2nd of September, 1777, 
leaving three sons and three daughters— 
John, his heir; Thomas, futher of Mr. 
Ichabod Wright, of Mapperley; Samuel 
(entered upon the burgess roll in 1750 
as Samuel Wright, merchant); Mary, 
married in 1752 to Sir Robert Cunliffe, 
Bart.; Elizabeth, who died in 1800, 
and Hannah, who died in 1823. It was 
this gentleman and his two sons, both of 
whom are entered on the burgess roll as 
ironmongers, who established the bank 
which has been so successfully carried 
on as to place the family of the Wrights 
among the foremost in the country. 
The bank was originally conducted in 
the Long Row, and was ouly removed 
to the present premises—which was au 
ancient mansion of the Gregories—at 
the beginning of the present century. 
The eldest son of the above John Wright 
was born on April 8th, 1723, and mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of John Sherbrooke, 
of Nottingham, merchant, by whom he 
had issue two sons aud six daughters. 
Mr. John Wright, his son, formerly re- 
sided on the Low-pavement, in the pre- 
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mises known as Willoughby House ; and 
he was a partner for many years in the 
banking business with his cousin, Mr. 
Ichabod Wright, of Mapperley. He was 
also largely engaged on his own account 
in carrying on the extensive iron-works 
at Butterley, which are now become one 
of the, if not the, most extensive in the 
kingdom. He married, on April 26th, 
1791, Elizabeth, daughter of Francis 
Berresford, of Osmaston, in the county 
of Derby, where his son now resides at 
the Manor House. Thomas, the second 
son of the Mr. Ichabo! Wright above 
mentioned, by Elizabeth Wildbore, whom 
he married on the 18th of December, 
1720, was born on the 21st July, 1724, 
and marrid Mary, daughter of the late 
Mr. John Smith, of Nottingham, by 
whom he had three sons and three 
daughters, of whom the gentleman re- 
cently deceased was the eldest. 

In “ Bailey’s Annals of Nottingham- 
shire” it is mentioned as a somewhat 
remarkable fact that, though ever since 
the family of the Wrights took up their 
residence in Nottingham they have 
maintained a position of the highest 
respectability in the town, and through 
four or five generations appear in regu- 
lar succession from father to son upon 
the burgess roll, not one of them has 
ever filled an office in the munici- 
pul body in the borough. “This, how- 
ever,” remarks the annalist, “may be 
partly accounted for by the fact that, 
throughout the whole of the first cen- 
tury of such residence, the governing 
body consisted mostly of Presb, tvrians, 
whilst the Wrights, down to the gene- 
ration of which the late Mr. Wright, of 
Mapperley House, was the representa- 
tive, were steady and zealous Independ- 
ents—a sect generally held in greater 
dislike by their Nonconforming brethren 
of the former denomination than were 
even the Episcopalians themselves.” 


Mr. WitutaM Corton, F.S.A. 
Jan. 15. At Plymouth, aged 68, Mr. 
William Cotton, F.S.A., well known as 
an admirer and collector of facts about 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the graphic 
art generally. 

Mr. Cotton, through his father, in- 
herited the bulk of a magnificent collec- 
tion of drawings, prints, sculptures, paint- 
ings, and other works of art, brought to- 
gether by the late Mr. Charles Rogers, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., the friend of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and the distinguished men of 
that age, and himself the author of one 
of the finest collections of engravings 
then made, as well as of several works 
on the fine arts. The possession of these 
treasures increased in Mr. Cotton a love 
for art, and especially of art of the 
Reynoldian period; and he became an 
authority on all matters relating to Sir 
Joshua and his pictures. His corre- 
spondence in answer to enquirics as to 
the genuineness of reputed pictures and 
prints was extensive, and extended be- 
yond the limits of Great Britain. Mr. 
Cotton having married Miss Shortland, 
of Plymouth, some years ago, left the 
Priory, at Leatherhead, Surrey, and came 
to reside at Highland-house, Ivybridge. 
After this he endeavoured to excite 
an interest in Sir Joshua Reynolds at 
Plympton, the great English painter’s 
birthplace. It was Mr. Cotton’s desire 
that an institution should be founded at 
Plympton, in which should be placed 
his collections in art, under conditions 
intended to perpetuate the memory of 
Sir Joshua. Mr. Cotton’s zeal was re- 
sponded to by the Earl of Morley and 
some few gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, but not so fully as he had ex- 
pected, nor sufficiently to justify him in 
entering into any engagements for real- 
izing his wish. He then sought the 
help of the Plymouth Town Council, 
and a‘terwards, abandoning a portion 
of his plan, made arrangements with 
the proprietors of the Plymouth Public 
Library to provide accommodation for 
his collection. 

The Cottonian Library, so called from 
the name of its donor, was opened to 
the public on the 1st day of June, 1853. 
The collection of prints and drawings 
there deposited was that formed, as 
above noticed, by Mr. Charles Rogers, 
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and from him descended to Mr. Cotton. 
The nucleus of this collection was be- 
queathed to Mr. Rogers, with a con- 
siderable amount of other property, real 
and personal, by Mr. William Townson, 
from whom he appears in a great mea- 
sure to have imbibed his early love for 
the fine arts and for book collecting. 
Mr. Rogers’ collections passed at his 
death into the hands of Mr. William 
Cotton, who married his sister and 
heiress, and from him, who died in 
1791, deseended to his son, Mr. Wil- 
liam Cotton, F.S.A., of her Majesty’s 
Customs, who married Catherine, dau. 
of the Rev. William Savery, of Rattery, 
Devon. This gentleman sold by auction 
a portion of the extensive collection 
which he inherited; the sale continued 
twenty-one days, and realized about 
£4,000. The remainder of the library 
and collection of prints and drawings 
passed into the hands of the now de- 
ceased Mr. Cotton at the death of his 
father in 1816, and since that period 
has been considerably augmented by 
him. The library contains a superb 
collection of drawings and prints—the 
works of the great masters—of the 
highest importance and value to the 
student in art; and Mr. Cotton, with 
a view to rendering it useful to the com- 
munity at large, determined on dedi- 
cating the whole collection to the public 
for their use and benefit, under certain 
restrictions and regulations. The public 
spirit and munificence which prompted 
Mr. Cotton to this donation was met in 
an equally liberal spirit by the pro- 
prietors of the Plymouth Public Li- 
brary, who guaranteed the erection, at 
their own cost, of a suitable building 
for the reception and location of the 
collection, and to convey such building 
and its apprvaches to the trustees of the 
Cottonian Library for the sole use of 
that institution. This arrangement was 
concluded in 1850, and the necessary 
legal instruments were executed by Mr. 
Cotton, vesting the property in the 
trustees. The original designs for the 
new apartment were furnished by Messrs. 
Wighbtwick and Damant, architects, and 
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the building was completed at a cost 
of about £1,500. The furnishing of the 
room, and the expenses of arrangement 
and future maintenance, were proposed 
to be defrayed out of a fund to be pro- 
vided for that purpose by public sub- 
scription. For this purpose appeals were 
issued and donations procured of suf- 
ficient extent for the furnishing and 
location of the collection. The list of 
donations was headed by H.R. H. the 
Prince Consort by a contribution of £50. 
The Town Council of Plymouth also 
presented £50 for the same object. The 
Cottonian Library is vested in seven 
trustees, three of whom are chosen by 
Mr. Cotton or his representatives, three 
by the proprietors of the Plymouth 
Public Library, and the seventh by the 
six thus appointed. The trustees are 
invested with all necessary power for 
framing laws and regulations, and for 
the general management of the affairs 
of the institution. It is provided that 
the collection shall, under certain regu- 
lations, be open to public inspection. 
The collection includes among the 
pictures some of the finest paintings of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and many of the 
productions of the most eminent mas- 
ters. Among the coloured engravings 
is a representation of the Farnese Gal- 
lery, the principal work of Anniball 
Caracci, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. There are many choice 
drawings and sketches by old masters ; 
a unique set of the cartoons of Raphael ; 
and several etchings and landscapes. 
The books include many works of great 
value; and there are some beautifully 
illuminated missals and richly-executed 
ancient manuscripts, models, casts, 
bronzes, and medals, 

About the year 1822 Mr. Cotton mar- 
ried Miss Collins, the eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. James Collins, LL.D., 
Rector of Thorpe Abbotts, Norfolk. 
This lady was extremely beautiful and 
very accomplished. She died at the end 
of 1861, at Highland House, but left no 
children. Of Mr. Cotton’s two sisters, 
the eldest, a lady distinguished for her 
many amiable qualities, and refined judg- 
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ment and taste in everything connected 
with the arts, married Dr. William Hall, 
of Leatherhead, who has resided for many 
years at Clifton-place, Exeter. She died 
in 1857. The youngest is the wife of 
Capt. F. N. Edwards, R.N., of Ludbrook 
House, Ermington. 

During his residence at Ivybridge, 
Mr. Cotton promoted and subscribed 
liberally towards the erection of a 
church there, and was a joint patron 
with Lady Rogers of the perpetual 
curacy. He also co-operated heartily 
with the Rev. R. Cornish in establish- 
ing and conducting the National schools 
in the parish. 

During the last few years Mr. Cot- 
ton’s health had not been so robust 
as formerly. ‘The death of his sister, 
Mrs. Younge, was a severe shock to 
him, but appeared to be somewhat com- 
pensated for afterwards by the interest 
he and Mrs. Cotton devoted to the 
orphan children whom his sister left 
behind. This improvement was not of 
long duration, and was followed by a 
second and much severer shock — the 
death, after a brief illness, of Mrs. 
Cotton. The effect on her husband was 
very great. He broke up his establish- 
ment, gave up the house at Ivybridge, 
sojourned some time in London, and 
then came to Plymouth, and went to 
reside at West Hoe-terrace. He now 
made arrangements with the committee 
of the Plymouth Public Library for the 
reception of the second part of his 
benefaction. This was done, at a con- 
siderable cost to the institution, and the 
pictures, prints, and other articles lo- 
cated under his immediate superintend- 
ence, towards the close of the last year. 
During the progress of this work he 
was evidently not well, and after its 
conclusion he became worse, and died. 

Mr. Cotton was the author of several 
works, among which are “Celtic Re- 
mains ;” “ Illustrations of Stone Circles, 
Cromlechs, &., in Cornwall; “The 
Antiquities of Totnes, in Devonshire ;” 
“Notes of the Life of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ;” this contains many interesting 
particulars about Plympton and the 
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neighbourhood; “A Catalogue of the 
Portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” with 
notes as to the possessors of the pictures, 
and engravers if engraved; “A Cata- 
logue of the Library at Leatherhead, 
Surrey ;” and he was engaged up to the 
time when he was disabled by illness in 
preparing a work on the fine arts for 
the press. 

Mr. Cotton was an earnest Church- 
man, of sincere piety. He was of quiet 
and somewhat nervously shy manners, 
and refrained from taking part in public 
business of any kind. He was indeed 
devoted entirely to art, and especially 
to that period of it which he has done 
so much to commemorate in his pub- 
lished works. 


M. Horace VERNET. 

Jan.17*. At the Palace of the In- 
stitute, Paris, aged 73, M. Horace Vernet, 
the eminent painter. : 

The deceased, who sprang from a fa- 
mily of painters, was born in Paris on 
the 30th of June, 1789. His great- 
grandfather, Antoine, enjoyed consider- 
able reputation at Avignon; his grand- 
father, Joseph, was employed by Louis 
XV. to paint the principal ports of 
France, and had the reputation of being 
the best marine-painter of his time; 
while his father, who died in 1836, ac- 
quired celebrity in delineating heroes 
and battles. The battles of Rivoli, 
Marengo, Austerlitz, Wagram, and the 
Passage of Mount St. Bernard employed 
his pencil. Horace shewed at an early 
age a decided taste for the art in which 
his family had acquired celebrity. After 
completing his studies at the College 
“Les Quatre-Nations,” he took his first 
lessons in drawing from Moreau and 
the architect Chalgrin, and in colouring 
from Vincent ; but his principal master 
was his father. Under paternal en- 
couragement he sent to the Exhibition 
a mythological piece, which had little 





* A false report of his death was spread 
some time before, which gave rise to the erro- 
neous statement in Gent. Maa., Feb. 1863, 
p. 256. 
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or no success, Not disheartened by this 
failure, he executed a second, the “ Cap- 
ture of a Redoubt,” which had no other 
merit than in shewing a complete disre- 
gard of the classical traditions of David, 
so long the head of the modern French 
school. Horace Vernet was drawn twice 
for the conscription, in 1809 and 1815, 
and was each time bought off by his 
father. But the battles he was not 
destined to take part in as a soldier he 
resolved to perpetuate with his pencil. 
The Chien du Régiment and the Cheval 
du Trompette, commanded by the Em- 
press Maria Louisa and Jerome Bona- 
parte, gained him much popularity 
under the first Empire. Napoleon gave 
him the cross of the Legion of Honour 
in 1814. In 1817 he painted the 
“ Battle of Tolosa,” and two years after 
the “ Massacre of the Mamelukes.” Be- 
tween 1820 and 1823 he painted ten 
battle-pieces,—the best known of which 
are “Jemappes” and “ Valmy,”’—the 
“ Barrier of Clichy” before the capitula- 
tion of Paris, the “Death of Ponia- 
towski,” and the “ Defence. of Sara- 
gossa.” His pictures of the battles of 
the Empire were refused admission to 
the “Salon” under the Restoration, and 
for this reason, more perhaps than 
from their superior merit, the painter 
was taken up by the Opposition. As he 
could not exhibit, Vernet opened his 
painting-room to the public, which was 
daily crowded by the adversaries of the 
Government. In 1825 and 1826 his 
“ Mazeppa,” taken from Lord Byron’s 
poem, was exhibited. Eventually the 
Court looked on him with some degreee 
of favour. 

The Duke of Orleans was a great pa- 
tron of Horace Vernet, and first as Duke, 
and afterwards as King, gave his pencil 
full employment. Early in 1830, the 
great battle-painter was appointed to 
succeed Guerin as Director of the French 
Academy at Rome, and during the five 
years he remained in the Eternal City 
in that capacity he seems to have been 
materially influenced by the study of 
the great Italian masters, and to have 
for a time abandoned the French soldier, 
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which he had made his peculiar pro- 
perty, for such subjects as “The Pope 
at St. Peter’s,” “Judith,” “The Bri- 
gand’s Confession,” and “ Michael Angelo 
and Raphael in the Vatican.” On his 
return to Paris he found his former 
patron on the throne, and at once re- 
ceived commissions from him to the ex- 
tent of £12,000 or £16,000. The ten- 
nis-court at Versailles was put at his 
command, and in that gigantic studio, 
during a period of ten years, he produced 
some of his finest works. 

Louis Philippe wished Vernet to paint 
by himself a whole gallery at Versailles ; 
and the painter, after some hesitation, 
undertook the gigantic enterprise. He 
was six years engaged upon the gallery 
of Constantine, which was completed in 
1842. It was so called from the ancient 
Numidian town and fortress, whose 
siege and storm by the French army 
Vernet was employed to commemorate. 
The King often came to watch him 
while painting, and to converse with 
him during the progress of his under- 
taking; and, on one of these occasions, 
offered to make him a peer of France, 
an honour which was declined by the 
artist. This caused a coolness between 
them, and soon after Vernet made a 
visit to St. Petersburg, where he was 
received by the Emperor Nicholas with 
marked kindness. He returned to France 
after the death of the Duke of Orleans, 
and his relations with the Tuileries soon 
came to be on their old and friendly 
footing. In 1845 he painted, in eight 
months, a large picture, “The Taking 
of the Smalah,” and the year following 
“The Battle of Isly.” In 1856 he ex- 
hibited an episode of the siege of Rome, 
Bastion No.9, which has been engraved, 
but is considered a failure. Beside these 
works Vernet painted a considerable 
number of portraits; among them Na- 
poleon I., the Duke of Orleans, Marshals 
Gouvion St. Cyr and Girard, MacDonald 
Duke of Tarentum, and Oudinot Duke 
of Reggio, the Duke de Fitzjames, Louis 
Philippe and his sons, and the President 
Louis Napoleon, in 1850, in uniform on 
horseback, and followed by Geueral 
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Changarnier and his aides-de-camp. He 
contributed oue of his best pictures to 
the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855, 
to which he added some more recent 
ones—the “Cholera on board the Mel- 
pomene,” the “ Portrait of Marshal Vail- 
lant,” “The Interior of a Painter’s 
Atelier” (this last dates from the Re- 
storation), and “Mass celebrated in 
Camp.” The International Jury awarded 
him one of the grand medals of honour. 
That his career was one of great labour 
and activity is evident from the nume- 
rous works which he produced. On their 
artistic merit opinions have been divided, 
but military men dwell with delight on 
the minute and correct details of his 
costumes, and declare that some of his 
battle - pieces were actually military 
bulletins. Nearly all his works have 
been reproduced by the best engravers, 
and many of them lithographed. 

He was named Commander of the 
‘Legion of Honour by Louis Philippe in 
1842, and in 1846 elected member of 
the Academy of Fine Arts. From his 
connexion with the Institute he had 
apartinents in the building of that learned 
body, but he resided chiefly at Ver- 
sailles, where he had a handsome villa 
and grounds. His friends were greatly 
devoted to him, and not without rea- 
son. He was hospitable, open-handed, 
and generous to all who needed his as- 
sistance. He died full of fame and 
hononr, leaving, it is said, a considerable 
fortune. He had no son, and his only 
daughter married the painter Paul Dela- 
roche in 1844. The issue of the union, 
if a son, was to perpetuate the name as 
Vernet-Delaroche. Madame Delaroche, 
however, died in 1845 childless, so that 
the dynasty of the Vernets is become 
extinct by the death of Horace. 

The rapidity and fertility of Vernet’s 
pencil were remarkable, but then he 
meditated his subject thoroughly in all 
its details, and had every part of it be- 
fore his mind when he arrived in front 
of his canvas, so that he was enabled to 
paint at once without any preliminary 
sketch. His memory, too, was wonder- 
ful; and after the lapse of fifteen or 
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twenty years he could at will recall a 
form, a movement, or an attitude. So 
far back as 1842, according to one French 
authority, he had received £80,000 for 
pictures which he had painted. He has 
been well termed the “Raphael of a 
warlike people,” whose victories he has 
spent his life in depicting. Nor was the 
age ungrateful for those unwearied efforts 
to illustrate it. Vernet was a member 
of almost every academy of the fine arts 
in Europe; was the first painter ever 
made Commander of the Legion of 
Honour, and was entitled to wear on 
his breast the insignia of most of the 
orders of European knighthood. He 
has left behind him an imperishable 
name as an artist, and the equally hon- 
ourable distinction of having been, in 
every relation of life, an upright, gene- 
rous, and kind-hearted man. 


W. H. Stonz, Esq. 

Jan. 17. At Dorchester, aged 24, 
William Henry Stone, B.A., Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

He was the son of the late Joseph 
Stone, Esq., of Dorchester. In 1850 
he was elected a King’s Scholar at Eton, 
where he stayed till 1858. He was 
distinguished while there as one of the 
most elegant composers of Greek and 
Latin verse in the School, and in 1857 
obtained the Newcastle Medal. In other 
departments of school life he displayed 
equal energy; he played two years in 
the cricket eleven, and was very famous 
as a football player. In 1858 he was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where at Easter, 1860, he was elected 
ascholar. In the next year he obtained 
the Browne University Scholarship, then 
for the first time thrown open without 
restriction to all Undergraduates. He 
took his degree in 1862, standing sixth 
in the First Class of the Classical Tripos 
—a place which was thought, by those 
best able to judge, not quite equal to 
his merits, although the year was an ex- 
ceptionally good one. At the Univer- 
sity he preserved his Eton reputation as 
a composer, while few, if any, of his 
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contemporaries were so familiarly ac- 
quainted with the Greek or Latin poets, 
or so well versed in Classical antiquities. 
He intended to devote his time to Clas- 
sical studies, and had made some pro- 
gress in an edition of Martial, which he 
was preparing jointly with Mr. F. A. 
Paley, the editor of Aschylus, Euri- 
pides, &. His early death is felt by 
those who knew him as a scholar, as 
a serious loss to Classical scholarship, 
while by his schoolfellows and college 
acquaintance he will be remembered as 
a frank and warm-hearted companion, 
a true friend in need, and a foe to every 
form of falsehood and meanness. 


Rav. W. J. FFaARINGTON, M.A. 


Jan. 31. At the Parsonage, Town- 
head, Rochdale, aged 72, the Rev. Wil- 
liam James ffarington, M.A , Incumbent 
of St. James. 

The deceased, who was born in the 
year 1790, was the eldest son of Henry 
ffarington, Esq., of Manchester, and 
grandson of the Rev. Dr. ffarington, 
Rector of Warrington and Vicar of 
Leigh, and was descended from one of 
the oldest and best-connected families 
in the North. 

Mr. ffarrington received his early edu- 
cation at Macclesfield Grammar School, 
at that time enjoying a high reputation 
under the care of the Rev. Dr. Davies, 
and was afterwards entered of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, where he took the 
usual degrees in Arts. 

He was ordained deacon in 1817, and 
priest in the following year, at Chester, 
by Bishop Law, being nominated to the 
curacy of St. Mary’s, in Manchester. 
by the Rev. John Gatliffe, M.A., the 
Rector, and a Fellow of the Collegiate 
Church. He afterwards became Curate 
of Ackworth, in Yorkshire, whilst the 
Rev. W. R. Hay, M.A., was rector; and 
on the 13th September, 1821, the day 
of the consecration of St. James’s Church, 
Rochdale, he was appointed the first 
Incumbent by Mr. Hay, in right of his 
vicarage of Rochdale. 

The new church not being so far com- 
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pleted at its consecration as to be ready 
for the permanent performance of di- 
vine service, Bishop Law ordered that it 
should not be publicly opened until the 
28th of October, on which day Mr. 
flarington first officiated. 

The church was built by virtue of an 
Act of Parliament passed on the 14th of 
June, 1815, and there were many local 
and peculiar difficulties connected with 
its building. Two parties of excellent 
Churchmen in the parish lamented the 
deficiency of church accommodation in 
the town, but disagreed as to the precise 
mode in which it should be supplied. 
One party advocated the taking down 
and re-building of the parish church on 
a scale commensurate with the increased 
population, wealth, and importance of 
the town; the other, from ancient asso- 
ciations and feelings of reverential re- 
gard towards the old fabric, opposing 
the scheme and advocating the erection 
of a new church, to be invested with 
all the parochial rights and privileges 
of the mother church, but simply to be 
regarded as a chapel-of-ease. 

It was long before the ebullition of 
feeling occasioned by this conscienti- 
ously agitated question passed away, 
and the early years of Mr.ffarington’s 
incumbency were not his happiest. He 
endeavoured to avoid all partizanship in 
the matter, and filled his arduous office 
with commendable discretion, quietly 
discharging his ministerial duties with 
regularity, ability, and efficiency. 

He was the first clergyman in the 
town who built on a large scale Sunday 
schools, and he was always an active 
supporter of those institutions. In the 
fulfilment of his public duties his cha- 
racter was marked by high independence 
and a firm adherence to his own prin- 
ciples and opinions; but his manners 
were courteous and his disposition pa- 
cific. In times of great political excite- 
ment in the town, he acted consistently 
and judiciously, his naturally retiring 
habits, as well as his maturely formed 
principles, leading him to avoid all party 
conflicts, which he considered to be in- 
compatible with the position of the 
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parish priest, although he invariably 
supported those public measures which 
he deemed conducive to the good of his 
country, and to the stability of its con- 
stitution in Church and State. 

As a preacher, Mr. ffarington was 
justly esteemed by his parishioners, as 
his fine sonorous voice and natural elo- 
cution rendered his delivery peculiarly 
impressive, and never failed to produce 
a favourable effect upon the minds of his 
numerous hearers. His sermons evinced 
correct and sound views of doctrine, and 
were conspicuous for their practical ten- 
dency and Christian moderation. He 
was, perhaps, in no sense a party man, 
but temperately maintained what are 
commonly called High Church views, 
without a tinge of uncharitableness to- 
wards those who might differ from him. 
He was distinguished in all the relations 
of life by strict integrity, sound judg- 
ment, and uniform Christian benevo- 
lence. In the domestic circle and in 
social intercourse he exhibited a disposi- 
tion singularly attractive and pleasing. 
His manners were gentle, easy, and re- 
fined. No uncharitable or harsh ex- 
pressions ever fell from his lips, and this 
was more the result of the settled in- 
fluence of religious principle than the 
conventional result of good - breeding, 
although he was a nice observer of the 
latter both in himself and others. 

Having attained “length of days,” 
natural infirmities overtook him, and 
for some time his health was impaired, 
although his constitution appeared to 
possess a remarkable tenacity of life, 
probably the reward of long and regular 
habits of piety, temperance, and absti- 
nence. On Christmas-day, and on the 
Sunday following, he preached in his 
church, and it was observed that his 
voice possessed much of its early sweet- 
ness and power, and that his discourses 
afforded decisive proof of a still clear and 
vigorous intellect. It is pleasing to have 
to record that his last public act was to 
attend the annual meeting of his Sunday 
schools, on the 12th of January, and to 
give his last blessing to his young flock. 
He returned home fatigued by the ex- 
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ertion, and never rallied. His remains 
were interred in the Rochdale cemetery, 
the coffin being borne by a number of 
the teachers in the Sunday schools.— 
Rochdale paper. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 14. At Peshawur, the Rev. Roger 
Edmund Clark, son of the late Rev. Henry 
Clark, Harmston, Lincoln. 

Jan. 2%. The Rev. John Jackson (p. 389) 
was of Brasenose College, Oxford, B.A. 1814, 
M.A. 1817. He was author of ** An Address to 
Time,” and other poems, and “ Letters of the 
Author to his Friends,’’ (London : 12mo., 1808) ; 
being then described as of Harrop-Wood, near 
Macclesfield. 

Jan. 30. The Rev. Fiennes 8. Trotman (p. 
389) was of Sidney College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1818. He was author of *‘ A Treatise on Chris- 
tian Unity,” &c. (Northampton: 1846.) He 
represented the Trotman family long seated at 
Shelswell and Bucknell, Oxon., and at Siston 
Court in Gloucestershire, and was descended, 
in common with the present family of Saye 
and Sele, maternally from John Fiennes, first 
Viscount and eighth Baron, who died 1662, 

Feb.10. The Rev. C. H. Richardson (p. 
389), who was of Lincoln College, Oxford, B.A. 
1857, was author of ‘‘ The Canticles pointed for 
Chanting,” &c. (London : 1859. Twoeditions.) 

Feb. 14. At Nice, aged 61, the Rev. James 
Tate, M.A., Head Master of the Richmond 
(Yorkshire) Grammar School, and eldest son of 
the late Rev. Canon Tate, of St. Paul’s. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 48, the Rev. Marma- 
duke Cockin, M.A., Vicar of Dunton Basset, 
Leicestershire. 

Feb.17. The Very Rev. John Littler (p. 
390) was of Peterhouse, Cambridge, B.A. 1817, 
M.A. 1822. He published “An Ordination 
Sermon,” and a “‘ Sermon for National Schools.’ 

Feb. 18. Aged 55, the Rev. James Cottle, 
LL.D., Incumbent of Trinity Church, Wey- 
mouth. 

Feb. 19. The Rev. F. D. Williams, Rector 
of Wishford, Wilts. 

Feb. 21. Aged 71, the Rev. Isham Case, 
Vicar of Metheringham, and Rector of Spring- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire. 

Feb. 23. At Forcett, aged 92, the Rev. Wm. 
Heslop, sen. He had been perpetual curate 
at that place for upwards of sixty years. 

Feb. 25. Aged 76, the Rev. W. 7. Bree, 
for forty years Rector of Allesley, Warwicksh. 

March 1. At Sedlescombe Rectory, Sussex, 
aged 82, the Rev. Edward Qwen, M.A., of 
St. Leonard’s, Bucks. 

March 2. Atthe Vicarage, Blakesley, North- 
amptonshire, aged 73, the Rev. Charles Joseph 
de Belin. 

March 5. At Ulting Vicarage, Essex, the 
Rev. William Lewis Pugh Garnons, formerly 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
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March7. At Monksilver, Somerset, aged 
61, the Rev. William Francis Chilcott, M.A., 
Rector of Monksilver, and Prebendary of 
Wells. 

March 11. Aged 81, the Rev. Jas. Wilding, 
M.A., Vicar of Chirbury, Salop, late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, and Master of 
Cheam School, Surrey. 

March 12. At his residence, Stevenage, 
Herts., aged 73, the Rev. John Jenkyn, for- 
merly of Westlands, near Cowfold, Sussex, 
and Duesden-house, Biddenden, Kent. 

At Harting, Sussex, aged 86, the Rev. Wm, 
Wells, Rector and Vicar of Harting. 

March 13. At Torquay, the Rev. Charles 
Kerby Porter, M.A., second son of the Rev. 
Charles Porter, D.D., of St. Leonard’s, Exeter. 

March 14. Aged 62, the Rev. William 
Robert Bewsher. 

March 16. At Stanley-hall, Gloucestershire, 
aged 69, the Rev. S. Lloyd, late Vicar of 
Horsley, in the same county. 

At his residence, Fritton-hall, Suffolk, aged 
67, the Rev. L. B. Foster. 

March 19. At the Rectory, Elmswell, Suffolk, 
aged 88, the Rev. Joseph Thomas Lawton, for 
fifty-four years Rector of that parish. 

At the Vicarage, Staines, aged 41, the Rev. 
Edward Stokes, Vicar. 

March 22. At Ringmer, the Rev. J. Constable, 
Vicar of that parish for nearly half a century. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Dec, 24, 1862. At Cape-town, on his way 
home from India, aged 25, Charles Theodore 
Schmitz, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon at the Fort, 
Lahore, eldest son of Dr. Schmitz, Rector of 
the High School of Edinburgh. He received 
his appointment as surgeon in the Indian army 
only about two years ago, having passed first 
in all the examinations. Shortly after his 
arrival at Sealkote, in India, he was sent into 
districts where the cholera was raging so 
fiercely. In consequence of his unwearied ser- 
vices on that occasion, he received a higher 
position at Lahore; but his health had been 
seriously impaired by the excessive exertions 
he had made, and he was seized with fever, 
which in a short time became so alarming that 
the medical authorities ordered him to return 
home. He sailed from Calcutta in the ** Lady 
Jocelyn,” and reached the Cape of Good Hope. 
Great hopes were entertained of his final re- 
covery, but he unexpectedly sank, and sud- 
denly died on the morning of December 24. 
He was buried on the same day, with military 
honours, in the English burying-ground.— 
Edinburgh Courant. 

Dec. 27. At Demerara, aged 66, from the 
effects of a fall down a flight of stairs, Sir Wm. 
Arrindell, many years Chief Justice of De- 
merara. He was a native of one of the Virgin 
Islands, where he was born in 1796. He was 
of an old English stock, who had settled a 
generation or two back in the West Indies; 
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and he received his early education in Eng- 
land. Very early in his career (in 1823), when 
every other member of the colonial bar shrunk 
back from the task, he undertook the charge 
of defending the Rev. John Smith, a missionary, 
who was accused of having instigated, or at 
least caused, an insurrection among the slave 
population by the influence of his preaching. 
A court-martial found Mr. Smith guilty of 
having promoted discontent in the minds of 
the negroes, of having received an intimation 
the day before the revolt that some movement 
was intended, and of having held communica- 
tion with one of the ringleaders. He was 
sentenced to death by the court, but through 
the exertions of his counsel the sentence was 
commuted by Her Majesty’s Government into 
banishment from the West Indies; before the 
order arrived for his release he was dead. 
For the part which he took in this memorable 
defence Mr. Arrindell had to encounter great 
obloquy and loss, but he was a man of indomit- 
able spirit, and eventually rose to a practice 
which has been stated in some of the colonial 
papers to have risen to the extent of £7,000 
a-year; and he was eventually promoted to 
the post of Chief Justice of Demerara. He was 
also knighted by patent in 1858, and created 
a Companion of the Order of the Bath (Civil 
Division). His remains were attended to the 
grave by the largest funeral cortége ever seen 
in the colony, the line of carriages extending 
for upwards of half-a-mile.—Law Times. 

Dec. 29. At Penang, Major George John 
Condy, of the Madras Staff Corps. 

Jan. 12, 1863. At Ajmeer, Rajpootana, Isa- 
bella, wife of Capt. T. Pierce, Assistant-Com- 
missioner. 

Jan. 27. At Calcutta, from an accident by 
fire, Sophie Amaranthe, wife of Pierce Taylor, 
esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, and of Ogwell, 
Devon. 

Jan, 28. At Rawul Pindee, Lucy Maria, 
wife of Major G. A. Williams, 4th Sikhs. 

Jan. 30. At Bangalore, East Indies, Louisa, 
widow of Maj.-Gen. J. Wahab, C.B. 

At Dehra Dhoon, East Indies, Caroline Char- 
lotte, widow of James Wemys, esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Feb.7. Maj.-Gen. John Cox, K.H. (p. 397), 
entered the service in March, 1808; became 
lieutenant in June, 1809; captain, Dec., 1819; 
major, August, 1828 ; lieutenant-colonel, Feb., 
1887; colonel, Nov., 1851; and promoted to 
his late rank in Dec., 1855. He served, with 
the exception of a few months, throughout the 
whole of the Peninsular war with the 95th 
(Rifle Brigade), commencing with the first 
affair at Obidos, Aug. 15, 1808, and including 
the battles of Roleia and Vimiera (wounded), 
surrender of Lisbon, campaign in Spain with 
Sir John Moore’s army and its winter retreat, 
outpost affairs at Talavera, night defence of 
the post of Barba del Puerco against very supe- 
rior numbers, affairs of Gallegos and Barquilla, 
action at Almeida and defence of its bridge 
against a corps under Junot, affairs at Mora 
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Morta and Sula, battle of Busaco, affairs at 
Alenquer, Aruda, and Santarem, defence of the 
lines of Torres Vedras, actions with Marshal 
Massena’s rearguard at Pombal, Redinha 
(wounded), Condeix, Caza Nova, Foz d’Arouce, 
Ponte de Marcella, Freixadas, and Sabugal, at 
Almeida five successive days, at Mariatva 
Bridge, battles of the 3rd and 5th of May, 1811, 
at Fuentes d’Onor, affairs at Naves d’Aver and 
Forcaylos, siege and storming of Ciudad Rodrigo 
(in clearing the left breach was severely 
wounded — compound fracture of left arm), 
action at San Milan, battle of Vittoria and 
actions with the French rearguard at Echa- 
rianos and Pampeluna, forcing the heights of 
Santa Barbara and Echalar, carrying the en- 
trenchments in the pass of Vera, battles of the 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes, and action 
at Tarbes with Soult’s rearguard (severely 
wounded, left leg fractured, ball lodged). 
Joined the army in Belgium in 1814, and in 
1815 was present at Quatre Bras, battle of 
Waterloo (defended a battery with his com- 
pany), capture of Paris, and served with the 
Army of Occupation in France until its em- 
barkation for England in 1818. For the fore- 
going services his Majesty William IV. con- 
ferred on him the 3rd Class of the Guelphic 
Order. He also received the war medal with 
ten clasps, and the Waterloo medal, making 
eleven general actions. 

Feb. 10. At Poonah, Bombay, aged 26, Lieut. 
Richard Statham, H.M.’s 33rd Regt., younger 
son of the Rev. R. J. Statham, Rector of Tar- 
porley, Cheshire. 

Feb. 12. Lady Olivia Bernard Sparrow 
(p. 398), was the daughter of the first Earl of 
Gosford, and was married to the late General 
Sparrow in 1797, by whom she had two children, 
@ son who died early in life, and a daughter, 
also deceased in 1848, who was the first wife of 
the late and mother of the present Duke of 
Manchester. Lady Olivia, who derived a very 
large fortune from her husband, was through 
life a strenuous and liberal supporter of the 
ultra-Calvinistic section of the Evangelical 
Alliance School. Though extremely narrow in 
her religious views, and obstinate even to 
bigotry in her support of them, she was emi- 
nently kind-hearted in her conduct of her tem- 
poral affairs. By her death the Duke of Man- 
chester succeeds to £14,000 a-year under his 
mother’s marriage settlements, and is also her 
heir-at-law.—John Bull. 

At Reading, aged 70, Mrs. Robert St. Aubyn, 
second dau. of the late Rev. J. F. 8S. Fleming 
St. John, Prebendary of Worcester Cathedral. 

Feb. 13. At the residence of his daughter, 
The Lawn, St. Giles’s Fields, near Oxford, aged 
83, William De la Motte, esq., late of the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. 

Feb. 14. At Breda, Aberdeenshire, aged 80, 
Robert Farquharson, esq., of Allargue and 
Breda. 

At Madeira, aged 30, Charles Forbes Shep- 
herd, esq., of the India Office, elder surviving 
son of the late Capt. John Shepherd, formerly 
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Deputy-Master of the Trinity House, and 
Member of the Council for India. 

Feb. 15. In Ledbury-road, Notting-hill, 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Edward Martin, 
of Knightsbridge Chapel, London, and dau. of 
the late Richard Zouche, esq., of the Treasury, 
Treland. 

At Goring, Sussex, aged 99, Miss Kemp. The 
deceased lady was the sister of the late Na- 
thaniel Kemp, esq., of Ovingdean, and was a 
relative of the late Thomas Read Kemp, who 
formerly represented Lewes in Parliament, and 
who built Kemp Town, Brighton. 

Feb. 16. At Bhagulpore, aged 28, Charles 
Bruce Skinner, esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

Feb. 18. Alexander Mackay, eighth Baron 
Reay (p. 398), who was born in 1775, succeeded 
his brother Eric in 1847. He was married in 
1809 to Mrs. Ross, widow of David Ross, esq., 
of Calcutta, and had a large family, of whom 
only one or two survive. He is succeeded by 
his son, the Hon. Eric, Master of Reay, who 
was born in 1813. 

The Earl of Cottenham (p. 398). The deceased, 
Chas. Edward Pepys, was born in London in 
1824. He was the eldest son of the first Earl by 
the daughter of W. W. Baker, Esq., was 
educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1846, and 
was Clerk of the Crown in Chancery from 
1848 to 1851; in the latter year he was ap- 
pointed Deputy-Lieutenant of Surrey, and also 
succeeded his father. 

Feb. 19. At the Manor-house, Lower Slaugh- 
ter, near Stow-on-the-Wold, aged 43, William 
Thomas Vavasour, esq., J.P. for the county of 
Gloucester. 

T.C. Hanbury Tracy, Lord Sudeley (p. 398), 
was born in Feb., 1801, and married, in 1831, 
Emma Elizabeth Alicia, second dau. of George 
Hay Dawkins Pennant, of Penrhyn Castle, 
Carnarvonshire. By her, who survives him, 
he leaves five sons and five daughters; his 
eldest son, Sudeley Charles George, Captain 
Grenadier Guards, born in 1837, succeeds to 
the title and estates. 

Feb. 20. At Bitterne, near Southampton, 
Mary Catherine, widow of Major-Gen. Roberts 
Evuns, R.A. 

At Manchester, Ellen Mary, wife of Col. 
Greathed, C.B., of Uddens, Dorset. 

At the Rectory, Gressenhall, Norfolk, aged 
70, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Dennis Hill, 
Rector of that parish, and youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. William Royle, formerly Vicar 
of Crimp!esham, and of Islington, in that 
county. 

At Frindsbury-hill, near Rochester, aged 72, 
George Lake, esq., formerly of Higham, Kent. 

At Iffley, Elizabeth Holdsworth, wife of the 
Rev. Robert Walker. 

At Llwyn Offa, aged 19, Frances Katherine, 
dau. of the Rev. A. B. Clough, Rector of Braun- 
ston, Northamptonshire. 

Feb. 21. At Exmouth, Devon, aged 86, Gen. 
J. W. Tobin, Commanding 3rd Brigade of the 
Royal Artillery, and senior officer of that 
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corps. He entered the service in Jan., 1794; 
became first lieutenant in August of the same 
year ; captain, Feb., 1800; major, Jan., 1812; 
lieut.-col., July, 1821; colonel, Dec., 1827; 
major-gen., Jan., 1837; lieut.-gen., Nov., 
1846, and was promoted to his late rank in 
June, 1854, 

At his residence, Brighton, aged 83, Col. 
William Williams Blake, C.B., formerly of the 
20th and 11th Light Dragoons. 

At Ipswich, aged 59, Col. Robert Ramsay, 
Retired Bengal Army, late Deputy Military 
Auditor-General, Calcutta. His commissions 
bear date as ensign, Jan. 8, 1825; lieutenant, 
Dec. 9, 1825; brevet-captain, Jan. 8, 1840; 
captain, March 7, 1841; brevet-major, Nov. 11, 
1851; major, July 14, 1853; and lieutenant- 
colonel, Nov. 18, 1857. 

At Ormsby-hall, Lincolnshire, aged 99, Marie 
Jeanne, relict of Charles Burrell Massingberd, 
esq., of Ormsby. 

At Brighton, aged 83, Miss Bathia Robinson, 
formerly of Banff, N.B, ‘This lady will be 
mourned by many who knew her in the ‘ days 
of other years,’ as the last of a large and much 
respected family long at the head of the social 
circle of the town, and which occupied no 
mean position in the society of the county of 
Banff and neighbourhood, the head of which 
well merited the epithet bestowed on him by 
a townsman who had seen much of life in al- 
most every quarter of the globe, of ‘ the Patri- 
cian Provost.’ The Son of Sirach says, ‘The 
thing that has been shall be,’ but ‘ one thing 
is very certain,’ that we shall not see, nor does 
the state of society either require or permit it, 
at the houses of any chief magistrate of Banff 
anything like the same amount of exuberant 
and almost princely hospitality with which 
every stranger of note or respectability was 
received at the ever open table of the ‘ Auld 
Provost.’ *—Banffshire Journal. 

Feb, 22. In Chesterfield-st., aged 85, the 
Lady Carteret. Her ladyship was the youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Master, of 
the Abbey, Cirencester, and married, in 1801, 
John Thynne, third Baron Carteret, who died, 
without issue, in 1849, when the title became 
extinct. The deceased lady was for many 
years Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess 
Sophia. 

At Teddington, Middlesex, aged 89, James 
Borland, M.D., Inspector-General of Army 
Hospitals. 

At Stoke-park, Surrey, Harriett, wife of 
Ross Donelly Mangles, esq. 

At Seamount, near Castletown, Isle of Man, 
aged 29, Selina Elizabeth, wife of Commander 
T. B. Christopher, R.N. 

At Kelvedon-hall, Essex, aged 40, Thomas, 
youngest son of the late John Wright, esq., 
jun. 

At Walton Manor, Oxford, Frances Matilda, 
wife of Robert Samuel Hawkins, esq. 

At York-chambers, St. James’s-st., aged 68, 
Capt. B. H. Vernon. 

At Edinburgh, Thos. Hog Maitland Makgill, 
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second son of the late David Maitland Makgill 
Crichton, esq., of Rankeilour. 

At Trotterscliffe Rectory, Kent, Catharine 
Heyman, wife of the Rev. Edw. J. Shepherd. 

At Springfield-house, Mid-Lothian, the Hon, 
Mrs. Leslie Cuming, of Skeldon, Ayrshire. 

Feb. 23. At Torquay, aged 73, Elizabeth, 
relict of Sir James Brabazon Urmston, of 
St. Leonard-on-Sea, and formerly of Chigwell, 
Essex. 

At Truro, Harriet Amelia, wife of Edward 
Smirke, esq., Vice-Warden of the Stannaries. 

In Sydney-st., Brompton, aged 84, Martha, 
wife of Lieut.-Gen. G. Sanders Thwaites. 

In Pelham-st., Thurloe-sq., Capt. D. 8. K. 
Maclaurin, formerly of the Ist (or King’s) 
Dragoon Guards. 

Ann Reynolds, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Frend, esq., of the Black Friars, 
Canterbury. 

In Albert-st., Mornington-crescent, aged 48, 
Sarah, younger surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
William Atherton, and sister of the Attorney- 
General. 

Aged 82, William Palmer Morewood, esq., 
of Alfreton-park, Derbyshire, and Ladbroke- 
hall, Warwickshire. 

Feb. 24. At his official residence, Old Jewry, 
Daniel Whittle Harvey, esq., Commissioner of 
the City of London Police Force, and formerly 
M.P. for Colchester and Southwark. See 
OBITUARY. 

Lieut.-Col. John Sims Freshfield, late of the 
Ist Madras Cavalry, son of James William 
Freshfield, esq., of Mynthurst, near Reigate. 

At Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, Major Cornes, 
Paymaster H.M.’s 18th Regt. 

At his residence, Elm-grove, Southsea, aged 
69, John Campbell, esq., M.D., surgeon R.N. 

At Gloucester-lodge, St. Leonard’s, from a 
fatal accident in the hunting-field, Captain 
Arthur Edgeumbe Tuke, of Cheltenham. 

Feb. 25. At Leamington, Anna Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir James Robertson Bruce, 
bart., of Downhill, co. Londonderry. 

At Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, aged 71, of 
disease contracted in the Crimea, Col. William 
Sadlier, retired full pay, of the 4th (the King’s 
Own) Regt., after a service of fifty-six years. 

At the residence of his son, Crouch-end, 
Hornsey, John Hatch, esq., R.N., late com- 
manding Coast Guard, St. Margaret’s Bay, Deal 
District. 

At Stratton, near Cirencester, aged 21, Mary 
Frampton, eldest surviving dau. of the Rev. 
Jacob Wood, Rector of Syde, Gloucestershire. 

Feb. 26. At his residence, Brynhyffrydd, 
Menai-Bridge, aged 42, Thos. Vaughan Jones, 
esq., of Cromlech, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Jones, esq., of Cromlech, Anglesea, and Pentir- 
hall, Caernarvonshire. 

At Cheltenham, Elizabeth McCulloch, wife 
of Capt. Alex. Davidson, Royal (Bombay) 
Engineers. 

Feb. 27. Muriel, infant child of the Hon. 
Augustus and Lady Harriet Vernon. 

At the Homemead, Heacham, Norfolk, aged 
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81, Dorothy, widow of the Rev. 8. C. E. Neville 
Rolfe, late Vicar of Heacham. 

At the residence of his father, Bath, aged 22, 
Thomas William Parke Airey, esq., late of the 
2ist R. N. B. Fusiliers, and eldest son of Henry 
Cookson Airey, esq. 

Feb. 28. At his residence, Minster-yard, 
York, aged 74, Thomas Simpson, esq., M.D. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Pau, of gastric fever, Robert Hamilton 
Stubber, esq., D.L., of Moyne-house, Queen’s 
County, Ireland. 

In Lupus-st., Pimlico, aged 48, Chas. Knapp, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

At Brighton, aged 36, Ellen Matilda, youngest 
dau. of the late John Hirst, esq., of Great 
Ropers, Brentwood, Essex, J.P. and D.L. for 
the county, and formerly Captain in the Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue). 

At Wisbech, Cambs., aged 78, Thomas Daw- 
barn, esq. 

At Torquay, Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Lewis Tugwell. 

At Lyme Regis, Dorset, aged 69, Susan, relict 
of Nicholas Raven, esq., of Harpley, Norfolk, 
and second dau. of the late H. H. Henley, esq., 
of Sandringham-hall, Norfolk, and Leigh- 
house, Somerset. 

Lately. At Versailles, aged 77, the Princess- 
Duchess de Poix, by birth a member of the 
house of Talleyrand-Périgord, widow of the 
Prince-Duke de Poix, formerly French Am- 
bassador at St.Petersburg. Under the First 
Empire she was Lady of Honour to the Em- 
press Maria Louisa, and under the Restoration 
Mistress of the Robes to the Duchess de Berri. 

At Turin, aged 85, Madame la Comtesse 
Anastasie de la Tour-Maubourg. She was the 
daughter of the famous Marquis de Lafayette 
and of Mdlle. de Noailles, and was born in 
Paris on the Ist of July, 1777. She shared her 
father’s captivity in the citadel of Olmutz, and, 
on her return to France, married Just. Charles 
César de Fay, Comte de la Tour-Maubourg. 
Her eldest daughter, Celestine, married the 
Baron de Brigode, Peer of France; and the 
youngest, Jenny, married the Comte Hector 
Perrone di San-Martino. Since 1848 she had 
lived in Turin with the Countess Perrone, and 
exclusively occupied herself with relieving the 
poor. 

Aged 77, Elizabeth, widow of Henry Clarke, 
esq., of West Skirbeck-house, Boston. The 
deceased was the daughter of the late Mr. Bar- 
tholomew Claypon, who nearly a century since, 
in conjunction with the late Mr. Wm. Garfit 
(grandfather of the present gentleman of that 
name), established the well-known banking 
firm of Garfit, Claypons, and Garfits. Her late 
husband, in conjunction with the late Mr. Thos. 
Gee, of Brothertoft, established the Boston 
bank, now trading under the firm of Gee, Wise, 
and Gee. She was a lineal descendant from 
Mrs. Claypole, the favourite dau. of Oliver 
Cromwell the Protector, the family name of the 
Claypons being originally Claypole. The de- 
ceased lady has left only one dau., wife of Sir 
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Alan Edw. Bellingham, bart., of Castle Bel- 
lingham, co. Louth.—Stamford Mercury. 

March. At Florence, Capt. James Johnston 
McCleverty, C.B., R.N., youngest son of the 
late Major-Gen. Sir Robert McCleverty, C.B. 
and K.C.H. 

At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, aged 64, 
Capt. Francis Liardet, R.N. Captain Liardet 
entered the Navy at an early age, as we find 
him a midshipman of the “ Saucy Belvidera” 
in her memorable escape from Commodore 
Rogers and the American squadron ; and from 
that period he served long and faithfully until 
promoted to the rank of captain, from the 
“ Powerful,” 84, for the taking of Acre, in 
1840; and had it not been for the sad accident 
which befel him shortly afterwards in New 
Zealand, he would in all probability have died 
a decorated flag-officer on the active list, and 
not in the honourable retirement of Greenwich 
Hospital. The late Captain Liardet combined 
the qualities of a thorough seaman, a con- 
siderate disciplinarian, and a smart officer, 
with the courtesy of a gentleman — qualities 
which endeared him to all ranks and classes, 
whether ashore or afloat. 

At Liverpool, aged 41, Thomas MeNicoll, esq., 
fifth son of the late Rev. David MecNicoll, and 
late Editor of the “ London Quarterly Review.” 

At Bath, aged 42, Morton, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Ley Brooks, formerly of the Friars, 
Lichfield. 

At the Court-lodge, Appledore, Kent, aged 
41, the wife of Albert Cock, esq. 

At Stowlangtoft Rectory, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, Lucy Maria, dau. of the Rev. Samuel 
Rickards. 

In Dublin, aged 63, Elizabeth Helen, widow 
of Valentine Bennett, esq., of Thomastown- 
house, J.P. and D.L., King’s County, Ireland, 
and youngest dau. of the late George Ryan, 
esq., of Inch, J.P. and D.L., county Tipperary. 

Aged 43, Francis Lysons Price, esq., of the 
Great Trench, Tonbridge, youngest son of the 
late Ralph Price, esq., of Sydenham, Kent. 

March 2. At Nice, aged 34, James Audus 
Whitehead, esq., J.P., of Park-house, Selby, 
Yorkshire. 

At Ipswich, aged 41, Martha Elizabeth, 
widow of Capt. Charles Allan Parker, R.M. 

At Fulham, aged 101, Mary, dau. of the late 
Thomas Ansted, esq. 

At Eston-lodge, Tulse-hill (the residence of 
her son), aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. 
Zachary Brooke, formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Great Hor- 
mead, Herts. 

March 3. At Sezincot, Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh, the Hon. Lady Rushout. Her Lady- 
ship was Cecilia Olivia Geraldine, wife of Sir 
Charles R. Rushout, bart., and niece to the 
Duke of Leinster. 

At Barnborough, Yorkshire, aged 64, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Rev. Thomas B. Percival, 
Chaplain to the British Factory at St. Peters- 
burg. 


March 4. At the Vicarage, Willesden, aged 
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56, Col. George Craven Armstrong, of H.M.’s 
Indian Army (retired), Commandant of the 
4th Sikhs during the last Burmese war. 

At Whitchurch-house, near Reading, Berks., 
Charles Sheppard Whitaker, esq., son of the 
late Edward Whitaker, esq., of the Deanery 
Manor-house, Bampton, Oxfordshire. 

At the Rectory, Ayot St. Peter, Herts., 
Caroline, relict of the Rev. Edwin Prodgers. 

At Walsall, Kate Hammersley, wife of the 
Rev. Albert P. Neele, Church Missionary to 
North India. 

At Florence, Emily Irving, eldest dau. of 
Alexander Macbean, esq., Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Leghorn. 

March 5. At Hyde-park-place, aged 25, 
Richard Pennefather, esq., only son of Lady 
Emily Hankey, Attaché to the British Embassy, 
Paris. 

Aged ‘56, George, second surviving son of 
the late Ralph Caldwell, esq., of Hilborowe- 
hall, Norfolk, and grandson of the late Sir 
Justinian Isham, bart. 

At Stanway-cottage, near Cheltenham, aged 
58, Walter Welch, esq., late Lieut. 20th Regt., 
second surviving son of the late J. G. Welch, 
esq., of Arle-house, Gloucestershire. 

At Trefusis-house, Exmouth, Miss Enys, 
late of Enys, Cornwall. 

At Inverness-terrace, Hyde-park (the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law), Charlotte, widow of 
George Granby Hely, Lieut.-Col. 11th Foot, 
and of Park-house, Southampton. 

Aged 68, John Fox Downes, esq., of Ashford- 
house, near Ludlow. 

March 6, At Blandford-square, aged 60, 
James Bryans, esq., of Belfield, Windermere, 
J.P. for Westmoreland and Lancashire. 

At Wooden-house, Roxburghshire (the resi- 
dence of her brother, Vice-Admiral Scott), 
Catherine, second surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. James Scott, minister of Auchterhouse, 
Forfarshire. 

At Pinner, Middlesex, Christian Marianne, 
wife of H. Noel Humphreys, esq. 

At Banff Castle, Banff (the residence of his 
son-in-law, the Rev. Dr. Bremner), aged 88, 
Alexander Smith, esq., lately of Moor-end- 
house, Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire. 

March7. At Middle Deal, Kent, aged 40, 
Harriett, wife of Lieut.-Col. Julius Brockman 
Backhouse, C.B. 

At Chelsea, aged 54, Anne, wife of Major 
Sutherland, late 21st Fusiliers. 

Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Samuel 
Thompson, esq., of Muckamore Abbey, Antrim. 

March 8. At his residence, Kingston Villa, 
Trowbridge, aged 75, Major-Gen. Plomer 
Young, K.H. He served under Sir R. R. 
Gillespie in Java, afterwards in the first Bur- 
mese war, and more recently against the 
Canadian rebels in 1838. 

At Lympston, near Exeter, Capt. Thomas 
Smith, R.N. 

At Hastings, Mrs. Morton, of Kingston-on- 
Thames, widow of the Rev. William Morton, 
formerly of Calcutta. 
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At Margate, aged 44, Elizabeth Martha, wife 
of Col. Haughton James, commanding at 
Asseerghur, Bombay. 

At Glanhonddu, aged 44, Mrs. Douglas 
Dickinson. 

At Worcester, aged 82, Charles Phillips 
Johnstone, esq., formerly of the 3rd (or King’s 
Own) Dragoons, and late of Newbold-manor, 
Staffordshire. 

March9. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 88, 
Henry Alleyne, eldest and last surviving son 
of the late Rev. Henry Withy, of Trinity 
Church, Huddersfield, and grandson of the 
late Sir John Gay Alleyne, bart., of the Island 
of Barbados. 

At Fairfield-house, Fareham (the residence 
of her relative, Commander C. M. Chapman, 
R.N.), aged 89, Jane Eyre Wells, the last sur- 
vivor of the children of the late Rev. Neville 
Wells, Rector of West Grimstead, Wiltshire. 

At Malpas Parsonage, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, aged 83, Marianne, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Nicholson, D.D., of Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 

At Glemsford Rectory, aged 43, Henrietta, 
wife of the Rev. George Coldham, Rector of 
Glemsford, and eldest dau. of the Rev. H. B. 
Faulkner, of Westgate-house, Long Melford, 
Suffolk. 

At Bedford, Lieut. George Hamilton Eardley 
Howard, of the late 24th B. N. I. 

In the North Bailey, Durham, aged 79, John 
Gully, esq. ‘‘ Mr. Gully’s was a strange, event- 
ful career. He was born at Bristol in 1783, 
and originally followed the occupation of 
a butcher. He commenced public life, so to 
speak, as a prize-fighter, but after fighting 
several battles, he withdrew from the ‘ring’ 
and became an innkeeper. Subsequently he 
joined the turf, first as a commission agent, 
and finally as an owner of horses. He was 
connected with the turf for a period of fifty 
years, and made a fortune by it. He wasa coal- 
owner to a considerable extent, being the pro- 
prietor of Wingate Colliery, and part proprietor 
of Thornley Colliery, both in this county. He 
purchased Acworth-pk., near Pontefract, and 
sat as member for that borough during two 
sessions of Parliament. In politics he was con- 
sidered an ‘advanced reformer.’ He was 
obliged to relinquish Parliamentary duties 
owing to ill bealth. In 1861 Mr. Gully took 
up his residence at Cocken-hall, near Durham, 
formerly the seat of W. Standish Standish, 
esq. Here he resided until about a year ago, 
when he came to reside in the Bailey. In spite 
of his antecedents, gentlemanly demeanour 
and high principle were distinguishing traits 
in Mr. Gully’s character, and most favourably 
impressed those who came in contact with him. 
His funeral, which took place at Acworth-park, 
near Pontefract, was attended by the Mayor 
and Corporation, and the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants of the town.””—Durham Paper. 

March 10, At Carrickmore, co. Tyrone (the 
residence of his son-in-law, Sir John Marcus 
Stewart, bart.), aged 49, George Powell Hough- 
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ton, esq., J.B. and D.L. co. Wexford, late of 
Kilmannock-house, in the same county. 

At Campbelton, Argyllshire, Maj. Colin Alex. 
Campbell, brother of the late Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell, bart., of Barcaldine and Glenure. 

In Onslow-sq., Brompton, aged 81, Lucy, 
widow of Col. Wollaston, of Shenton-hall, 
Leicestershire, and sister of the late Sir Henry 
Strachey, bart. 

At Kingstown, Dublin, aged 86, Hugh Bowen, 
esq., formerly Capt. in the 4lst Regt. 

At Plymouth, Louisa Frances, second dau. 
of the late Rev. J. Phillips Carpenter, of Gre- 
nofen, Whitchurch, Devon. 

At Sutton-hall, Yorkshire, aged 60, William 
Charles Harland, esq. The deceased, who was 
the son of a barrister residing at Durham, was 
one of the first members returned for that city 
after the passing of the Reform Act in 1832, on 
which occasion he was elected at the head of 
the poll. Mr. Harland was again returned at 
the general election in 1837. There were three 
candidates,—the Hon. Arthur Trevor, Thomas 
Colpitts Granger, esq., and William Charles 
Harland, esq., the Mayor of Durham at that 
time being Thomas Greenwell, esq. ‘The de- 
claration of the poll was a most exciting affair, 
according to the account of the ‘“‘ Durham 
County Advertiser” of the period :—‘‘ The 
Mayor announced the numbers to be, Mr. 
Trevor 465, Mr. Harland 873, Mr. Granger 
371. Previous to the books being cast up and 
the numbers being declared by the Mayor, 
Mr. Granger required that two more votes 
should be recorded in his favour, on the ground 
that he had been defrauded out of them by 
the improper conduct of Mr. Harland’s agents. 
After some dispute on this point the matter 
was left over for the decision of the House of 
Commons. The writs were then signed, and 
the chairing proceeded. Mr. Granger’s friends 
had procured a chair, into which they at- 
tempted to force the learned gentleman, but 
he strenuously and successfully resisted their 
efforts. In his room Peter Waison was placed 
in the chair, but was speedily unseated by Mr. 
Harland’s friends. The Editor of the ‘ Durham 
Chronicle,’ imagining that Mr. Harland was 
in danger, was hastening to his assistance, 
when some of Mr. Harland’s friends supposing 
his objects to be unfriendly, made a stab at him 
with a knife, which went through his coat and 
trowsers, but luckily only inflicted a slight 
wound on his person. With these ebullitions 
of ill-humour, peace, if not good-humour, was 
restored, and the remainder of the chairing 
passed over quietly. Proceedings were taken 
against Mr. Harland, but a compromise was 
effected, and at the next election Mr. Granger 
Was returned unopposed.” 

At the Rocks, near Bath, aged 67, Digby 
Cayley Wrangham, esq., one of H.M.’s Ser- 
jeants-at-law. He was the eldest son of a dis- 
tinguished scholar, Archdeacon Wrangham, 
and was not unworthy of his parentage, having 
taken a double first at Oxford in 1826. He was 
called to the bar in 1829, but he began public 
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life rather as a politician than a lawyer. He 
was selected, on the ground of his academical 
distinction, by Lord Audley as his private 
secretary at the Foreign Office; and he re- 
mained, at Lord Aberdeen’s request, in the 
same office during the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration. Fora short time, too, he sat 
in Parliament for Sudbury. He then returned 
to practise at the bar, and went the Northern 
Circuit, but was soon induced to leave it by 
his increasing parliamentary practice, at first 
chiefly in election petitions, but afterwards, 
and for many years exclusively, in committees 
on private bills, in which he shared the lead 
with Mr. Austin, who retired in 1847, and 
Mr. Talbot, who died in 1852. His style of 
speaking, which was always classical, and 
when the occasion justified it eloquent, was 
thought by casual spectators and occasional 
practitioners slow and heavy, but those who 
were in constant intercourse and friendly con- 
flict with him well knew that no advocate 
possessed more real power of argument and 
quickness of apprehension, surer judgment in 
the management of a case, ora clearer grasp 
and recollection of the most complicated details. 
In short, he was an advocate whom no client 
of experience willingly allowed to appear 
against him. Yet none had less of the qualities 
which are sometimes ignorantly supposed to 
be essential to success, especially before a tri- 
bunal of ‘‘laymen.’”? For no man’s victories 
were ever less achieved by mere dexterity, or 
by any approach to the verge of misrepresenta- 
tion. Anything which Serjeant Wrangham 
stated as a fact might be implicitly received as 
true. Of the respect and regard in which he 
was held by his professional brethren of all 
classes, it would be difficult to speak justly 
without the appearance of exaggeration. He 
was truly regarded by every one as the father 
as well as the leader of the parliamentary bar. 
For many years his health had been feeble, and 
for several sessions he had been obliged to 
retire occasionally for afew weeks when business 
was at the heaviest. He married the sister of 
the present Mr. F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, but 
had been a widower for many years. He has 
left two sons, the eldest of whom is at the bar, 
the second Vicar of North Cave, in Yorkshire, 
and a daughter who is the wife of Mr. Henry 
Calley, of Burderop-park, Wiltshire. 

In Park-street, aged 86, Masterton Ure, esq., 
late of Brook-st., and formerly M.P. for Wey- 
mouth. . 

March 11. At Pau, aged 60, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
James Outram, bart., G.C.B., K.S.I., &c., of 
H.M.’s Indian Army. See Osirvary. 

In Berkeley-sq., aged 22, Caroline Rachel, 
youngest dau. of Lord and Lady Henry Chol- 
mondeley, 

At his residence, Hans-place, aged 80, Adm. 
C. G. Rodney Phillott. 

At Ripon, J. P. Robson, esq., solicitor, and 
clerk to the magistrates for Ripon Liberty, 
Kirkby Malzeard and Hallikeld Divisions, and 
coroner for the Liberty of Ripon. 
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At his residence, Brighton, aged 72, George 
Faithfull, esq., formerly M.P. for Brighton. 

At Chelsea, aged 73, John Bagwell, esq., of 
Kilmore, co. Tipperary, late Capt. 60th Rifles. 

In Fitzroy-terr., Gloucester-road, aged 18, 
Emma Jane, second dau. of the late Frederic 
Bullen, esq., of Cherry Hinton, near Cam- 
bridge. 

Aged 88, John Hill, esq., of Haughton-hall, 
near Darlington. 

March 12. At Tilbuster-lodge, Godstone, 
aged 70, Caroline, widow of Rear-Adm. Fan- 
shawe. 

At Broomhall, Sheffield, Lucy Elizabeth, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. M. Cassan, unattached, and 
eldest dau. of the late John Willoughby Mar- 
shall, esq., Post Captain R.N. 

At Brentwood, Essex, aged 79, Edw. Taylor, 
esq., Professor of Music in Gresham College, 
London. ‘Of Mr. Taylor as a citizen, and as 
one who took a leading part in the establish- 
ment of those Festivals which have assumed 
so high a place in the musical world, Norwich 
has reason to cherish a grateful recollection. 
Besides the production of some of the finest 
sacred music of foreign composers, and of the 
unknown gems of Handel, Purcell, &c., it 
owed to him the introduction of Spohr into 
this country, at St. Andrew’s Hall, where the 
oratorio of ‘The Last Judgment,” the words 
translated and adapted by Mr. Taylor, was 
first performed in England. He was himself 
a singer of no mean powers, his voice being 
a bass of great depth, though somewhat want- 
ing in resonance, hie style pure perhaps to 
severity. His knowledge and appreciation of 
the highest class of music pointed him out as 
the most fit occupant of the professorial chair 
at Gresham College, which he held for a con- 
siderable number of years, and his lectures 
exhibited a profound acquaintance with the 
principles of the science.”— Local paper. 

At his residence, Stockton-hall, near York, 
aged 75, George Lloyd, esq., of that place, and 
Sewerby-hall, Yorkshire. Mr. Lloyd through- 
out his long life maintained the character of a 
thorough English gentleman. For many years 
he was master of the York and Ainsty Hunt, 
and by his courteous and sportsman-like con- 
duct won for himself the greatest esteem and 
respect. As a magistrate be was zealous in 
the discharge of his duty, and he was ever 
anxious to temper justice with mercy. He was 
chairman of Dame Wilson’s Charity Trustees, 
and in various other offices of trust and respon- 
sibility he was ever ready to discharge public 
duties. Mr. Lloyd married, many years ago, 
Miss Greame, of Sewerby, sister to the late 
Yarburgh Yarburgh, esq., and that lady (who 
survives him) inherits the Heslington and the 
Sewerby estates; her eldest son, George John 
Yarburgh, esq., now occupies the ancient 
mansion at Heslington and takes that fine 
estate; her second son will succeed to the 
Sewerby estate. The late Mr. Lloyd was an 
earnest member of the Established Church and 
@ liberal patron of most of the institutions 
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established to promote her usefulness. His 
private charities were marked alike by their 
munificence and by a studied avoidance of 
ostentation, his great aim being to do the 
largest possible amount of good in the most 
quiet and unassuming manner. 

March 13. At his residence, The Shrubbery, 
Romford, aged 86, Lieut.-Col. Benj. Graves. 

In Eccleston-sq., aged 66, Charlotte An:ie, 
wife of Vice-Adm. Walcott, M.P. This lady 
was the dau. of Col. John Nelley, Commandant 
of the Bengal Artillery, who distinguished him- 
self at the taking of Seringapatam, at the 
siege of Bhurtpore, where he was severely 
wounded, and other important military opera- 
tions. He afterwards resided in Dublin. Her 
mother was Charlotte, dau. of Chas. Lindsay, 
esq. Mrs. Walcott was born July 10, 1796. 
Having received the best education which Eng- 
lish masters could afford, she cultivated her 
natural genius so as to become an accomplished 
artist, linguist, and musician, and was well 
acquainted with every branch of polite litera- 
ture. Unassuming and retiring, it was in her 
home, and among friends especially, that her 
brilliant wit, playful humour, shrewd remarks, 
and extensive reading lent a charm to her con- 
versation which those who enjoyed it will 
never forget. Charitable, generous, forgiving, 
tender in every relation of life, her talents 
were only equalled by her many amiable and 
endearing qualities, and it is a subject for 
regret that with the exception of letters ad- 
dressed for the most part to her son, and of 
a single poem, published anonymously in a 
Church magazine, there are no remains be- 
queathed by her facile and graceful pen. In 
compliance with what her family believed 
would have been her own wishes, her funeral 
was conducted with the utmost simplicity in 
the cemetery of Christchurch, Hants., and 
a dole of £50 was administered to the poor 
after the Burial Service in the porch of the 
Priory Church, which has been enriched by 
her gifts. It had been her hope to have pre- 
sented two flags, which she had ordered to be 
made, to the local Rifle Volunteer Corps, but 
this last act has been prevented by her brief 
illness and unexpected demise. On the day of 
her interment throughout the town the shops 
were closed out of respect to her memory. 

At Stanley-house, Clitheroe, aged 69, Robert, 
second son of the late Francis Michael Trappes, 
esq., formerly of Nidd-hall, Yorkshire. 

In Queen’s-rd., Peckham, aged 62, J. J. W. 
Gutch, esq. 

At Heidelberg, Germany, Harriett Amelia, 
eldest dau. of George Gough, esq., of Holm- 
wood, Dorking. 

At St. Germains, Mr. Edward Hughes Ball 
Hughes, who had long resided in that suburban 
retreat. “In the days of George IV. Ball 
Hughes, or ‘Golden Ball,’ as he was called, 
was one of the leading dandies of a period 
which immediately followed that of Beau 
Brummell. Ball Hughes figured in the best 
society of London, among whom his fortune 
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and favourable personal appearance made him 
a welcome guest. One evening at the Italian 
Opera the audience were disappointed at the 
non-appearance of the celebrated dancer of the 
day, Mdile. Mercandotti, who had unexpectedly 
become the wife of Ball Hughes. They de- 
parted for the Continent, and from that time 
the ‘ Golden Ball’ was heard of no more in the 
circles of fashion in London.”—Paris Letter. 

March 14. At Nice, Margaret Henryson, 
wife of James Caird, esq., M.P. 

At Dover, aged 76, Anne, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. Edward Vincent Eyre. 

At his mother’s residence, Warwick-street, 
South Belgravia, aged 24, Adolphus Arthur, 
youngest son of the late Capt. Henry Conn, 
R.N. 

In Glocester-terr., Hyde-pk., aged 13, Mar- 
garet, only dau. of Major-Gen. Downing. 

In Porchester-sq., aged 16, Mungo, eldest 
son of Lieut.-Col. A. Park, late Bengal Army. 

At Wellingborough, aged 68, Catherine,— 
and the next day, aged 74, Elizabeth, un- 
married daus. of the late Rev. J. Boudier, 
Vicar of Grendon. 

Aged 67, Mr. William Hale. He was many 
years Usher in the Court of Exchequer, and 
for upwards of forty-two years was Circuit 
Porter to the Judges of Assize on the Oxford 
Circuit, and was the last officer of that kind, 
the post being now abolished. 

March 15. At St. Helen’s, co. Dublin, aged 
75, Frances Maria, Viscountess Gough. 

At Southampton, Georgiana Catherine, eldest 
dau. of the late Michael William and Lady 
Georgiana Barnes. 

At Kentish-town, aged 67, Anthony Munton 
Lyons, esq., late Stipendiary Magistrate of 
Demerara. 

In Inverness-rd., Hyde-pk., Anna Margaret, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Alexander Mednyanszky, 
and eldest and only surviving dau. of the late 
George Birkbeck, M.D. 

March 16. In Bloomsbury-sq., aged 68, 
Major-Gen. Alex. Gordon, Royal Engineers. 

At his residence, Beech-grove, near New- 
castle, aged 77, William Mather, esq. Mr. 
Mather had long been regarded as one of the 
richest of our townsmen, and has left behind 
him property worth more than half a million, 
though at the failure of the District Bank in 
Newcastle he was a creditor to the amount of 
£86,000. He was brought up as a builder in 
Newcastle, and had, by industry and talent 
in his profession, amassed a tolerable compe- 
tency before he became possessed, in 1835, of 
property said to be worth near £300,000, left 
to him by a very distant relative—a Mr. Naters, 
who had long resided in Switzerland. The pro- 
perty consisted principally of mortgages in 
England and estates in Switzerland; in the 
latter country considerable difficulty was 
raised by the Swiss Government in the ex- 
action of a large claim for legacy duty, but 
after some delay, an arrangement was made. 
He has left three sons to inherit his property. 
— Newcastle Paper. 
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March 17. Lady Westbury, wife of the 
Lord Chancellor. Her ladyship, Ellinor Mary, 
dau. of Mr. Robert Abraham, was born about 
the year 1803, and married, November 19, 
1825, Mr. Richard Bethell, who was then a 
Fellow of Wadham, and was for many years 
a distinguished University Tutor, but in 1861 
attained his present high position. 

In Bryanston-sq., Lieut.-Gen. James Perry, 
Col. of the 3lst Madras Light Infantry. 

At Seaton Carew, Louisa, third dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Aylmer, of Walworth Castle, 
co. Durham. 

Aged 69, Arthur Easton, esq., of Hyde-park- 
square, late of the India Board. 

In Albert-st., Mornington-cres. (three weeks 
after her sister’s decease), aged 58, Elizabeth 
Saunderson, sole surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. William Atherton, and sister of the 
Attorney-General, M.P. 

At Thurso Castle, aged 70, Lady Camilla, 
wife of Sir George Sinclair, bart. Her lady- 
ship was the dau. of Lord Huntingtower, and 
sister of Lionel, sixth Earl of Dysart. She 
married Sir George Sinclair (then M.P. for 
Caithness) in 1816. 

In the Naval Hospital at Malta, aged 46, 
Commander Robt. Reid, H.M.S. “ Trafalgar.” 

In Gower-place, Robert Hardy, esq., late of 
the 5th Fusiliers. 

March 18. At Abergwynant, North Wales, 
aged 79, Emily Louisa Augusta, dau. of Col. 
the Hon. George Napier, and widow of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Henry Edward Bunbury, bart., of 
Barton-hall, Suffolk. 

Suddenly, at Southsea, aged 42, Col. John 
M. Wemyss, C.B., Royal Marine Artillery. 

March 19. At Dover, aged 79, Richard Mee 
Raikes, esq., formerly Governor of the Bank 
of England, and brother of the late Rev. Chan- 
cellor Raikes, of Chester. 

At his residence, Inverness-road, Hyde-park, 
aged 37, Henry Theophilus, eldest son of the 
Rev. H. Stebbing, D.D., F.R.S., of St. James’s 
Parsonage, Hampstead-road, Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Upper Thames-street. 

Aged 44, Helen, wife of the Rev. C. D. Hol- 
land, Vicar of North Mundham, near Chichester. 

March 2%. At Stoke-house, Chichester, aged 
62, Sir Henry Roper. 

In St. Giles’s, Oxford, aged 62, Major George 
Cuming, late of the 7lst Highland Light In- 
fantry, and for sixteen years Adjutant of the 
Oxfordshire Militia. 

In London, aged 23, Cecilia Elizabeth, second 
dau. of Henry Hoare, esq., of Staplehurst, and 
Lady Mary Hoare. 

At Brislington, near Bristol, Commander 
Wm. Pitman, R.N. 

At Highgate, aged 55, Sarah, widow of John 
Hughes Wright, esq., and youngest dau. of 
the Rev. John Warner King, late Rector of 
Blachington, Sussex. 

March 21, At Sledmere-house, Yorkshire, 
aged 90, Sir Tatton Sykes, bart. See Oni- 
TUARY. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ - tion 


DISTRICTS. — 1861. Feb. | Feb. |March March | March 


21, 28, a. | 2 21, 
1863. | 1863. | 1863. | 1863. 














° | ° ° 


Mean Temperature . 43-4 473 | 381 | 41-0 








London. . ... 78029 |2803989 1440 | 1370 | 1561 | 1624 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 202 | 220| 257 270 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 322 | 298 | 342 | 384 
12-19. Central Districts | 1938 | 378058 222 | 194 | 235 | 297 
20-25. East Districts .| 6230 | 571158 296 | 303 | 336 | 340 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 398 | 355 | 391 | 403 























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


38 
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ae 


im] 
:; 
os 
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188 246 1377 | 1012 1908 
187 
178 
188 
214 





228 | 261 1440 | 1163 | 1077 | 2240 
187 | 223 1370 | 957] 875 | 1832 
234 | 257 1561 | 1006 | 946 | 1952 
266 | 305 1624 | 1129 | 1102 | 2231 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, March 17, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. & d. Qrs. ao «& Qrs. a &, 

Wheat ... 1,984... 46 11] Oats ... 200... 24 O]| Beans... 193... 38411 

Barley ,.. 1,148... 39 5] Rye .. 36... 388 1] Peas “i Gun Oe 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF Last SIX WEEKS. 

s. d. s. d. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Marca 19. 
Hay, 21. 5s. to 41. 4s. — Straw, 11. 10s. to 11. 18s. — Clover, 31. 10s. to 57. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 4d. to 5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Maron 19. 
-..b8s. Od. to 6s. 2d. 
seveeeeD8 Od. to 6s. Od. 
4s. Od. to 4s. 10d. 
Os. Od. to Os. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Marca 20. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 17s. 6d. to 18s. Od. Other sorts, 12s. 9d. to 17s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From February 24, to March 23, inclusive. 
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8 o’clock- 
Morning 


Noon. 


11 o’clock 
Night. 


. |Barom. 


Weather. 


Thermometer. 
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Barom. 
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Weather. 
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fgy. cly. glmy. 
fair 


\cloudy 
fair, cloudy 
do. do. 





cldy. slight rn. 
fr. cly.slgt. rn. 
do. do. 

do. do. 

cloudy, fair 
fine,cly. hy.rn. 
do. do. rain 
fr. cly. rn. hail 
do. 














| 











| 





DAILY PRICE 


OF STOCKS. 


foggy, fair 
air 

cloudy, rain 
do. fair 

do. rain 
do.hvy.rn. hail 
do. slight rain 
fair, cloudy 
foggy, cloudy 
cloudy, fair 
rain, cloudy 








cloudy, fair 
fair, cloudy 





cloudy > fair 

















New 
8 per 
Cents. 


Bank 
Stock. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


India 
Stock. 








Wo Woh coke hes foo ROP NOP cope Bop Lop 
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he OB OP BP OO cee BP Ce & ate 





Oh Bh Bp whee toh coke cet 





924 
92} 
924 
923 





237 
239 


239 
237 9 





1. 4 pm. 





1 dis. 3 pm. 





2374 9 
————| 1 dis. par. 





2 dis. par. 





2 dis. 2 pm. 








240 








2 dis. 1 pm. 





closed. 
2384 


-| 8 dis. par. 











1 pm. 
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